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ABSTRACT 


STRIKE  OPERATIONS:  CONTINGENCY  OPERATIONS  WITH  LIGHT-HEAVY-SPECIAL 

OPERATIONS  FORCES,  by  Major  Michael  T.  McCarthy,  USA,  709  pages. 

This  study  seeks  to  identify  the  doctrine,  tactics  and  techniques 
^  unique  to  eaployaent  of  light,  heavy,  and  special  operations  forces  as  a 

■ixed  force.  The  doctrine,  tactics  and  techniques  are  applied  to  a  likely 
contingency  scenario  of  a  "Strike  Operation"  to  provide  a  base  aodel  for 
future  eaployaent  of  aixed  forces, 

a  The  review  of  literature  deaonstrates  a  critical  void  in  doctrine, 

tactics,  and  techniques  for  esployaent  of  light  and  heavy  forces  as  well 
as  conventional  and  special  operations  forces.  Existing  literature  does 
not  address  the  aost  likely  aethod  of  force  eaployaent  the  United  States 
Aray  will  use  to  fight  with. 

This  thesis  identifies  unique  aspects  of  each  battlefield  operating 
systea  for  each  coaponent  eleaent  of  the  force  aixture.  Also  included  are 
planning  considerations  to  overcoae  the  lack  of  doctrine,  tactics  and 
techniques  necessary  for  addressing  those  aspects. 

This  thesis  also  contains  a  aodel  for  conducting  a  "Strike  Operation" 
with  light,  heavy,  and  SOF  forces.  The  aodel  is  based  on  actual  training 
exercises  and  contingency  operations  conducted  by  light,  heavy,  and  SOF 
eleaents. 

This  study  concludes  that  light,  heavy  and  special  operations  forces 
are  a  viable  and  lethal  option  for  the  conduct  of  contingency  "Strike 
Operations"  throughout  the  continuua  of  conflict. 
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During  the  pest  decade  the  Dhited  States  Arny  conducted  a  major 
reorganization  of  Its  ocnibat  forces  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 
As  the  focus  of  the  Ars^  evolved,  less  en^hasis  was  placed  on  preparaticxi 
for  combat  operations  in  a  European,  hl^  intensity  ocnflict.  Amy 
leadership  recognized  the  most  likely  ocnflict  that  Uhited  States  military 
forces  would  be  ccninitted  to  would  be  regionzd  contingency  operaticns. 

As  Any  leadership  analyzed  the  farce  structure  existing  in  1978  it 
became  obvious  that  a  need  existed  for  a  strateglc2dly  deployable  force  to 
conduct  combat  operations  in  low  to  mid  intensity  levels.  To  meet  the 
need  for  such  a  force  the  Any  selected  one  active  duty  infantry  division 
(7ID) ,  and  one  National  Guard  Infantry  (29ID)  division  for  reorganization 
as  "Light  Infantry"  divisions.  The  Any  also  reactivated  two  additional 
divisions  (6ID  and  lOID [Mountain])  with  a  canbinaticn  of  active  and 
reserve  ocnponent  elements. 

Ihe  lic^  infantry  divisions  were  organized  with  thirty  percent  fewer 
soldiers  than  conventional  infantry  divisions.  A  ceiling  of  10,500 
personnel  was  established  ty  the  Any  Chief  of  Staff.  The  lic^  division 
would  be  very  austere  in  terms  of  vehicles,  equipment,  and 
sustainability.  The  goeO.  being  a  strategically  mdbile  force  czpable  of 
projecting  a  oonplete  combat  infantry  division  using  500  aircraft  sorties. 
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As  the  cxxicept  for  estployment  of  light  infantry  forces  natu'St.  lo  did 
their  capabilities.  Originally  designed  for  rapid  esr'loyjaRSTt  ^  jrinst 
light  eneny  forces  in  a  low  to  mid  intensity  conflict.  Liq^t  forces  began 
to  face  significant  risk  as  pot^txal  threat  regioral  forces  developed 
capabilities  to  conduct  mid  and  higi  intensity  cembat. 

Rather  than  increase  the  capabilities  of  l  i^rt  forces  the  Army  began 
to  eaqarimart  with  ways  of  mixing  lic^  and  heavy  forces  to  produce  a 
force  tailored  to  the  threat.  The  Initial  results  of  mixed  force 
operations  at  the  Natioral  (NIC)  and  Joint  Readiness  (JRIC)  Training 
Centers  were  abysmal.  Neither  part  of  the  force  could  operate  in  an 
integrated  and  synchronized  Bonner.  As  mere  and  more  training  events 
occurred^  it  has  become  apparent  to  obe^rvers  and  participants  alike  that 
a  void  in  doctrine,  tactics,  and  techniques  existed  to  facilitate 
operationu  involving  light  and  heavy  forces. 


Ihe  light-heavy  equation  was  f>jrther  oocplicated  os  mixed  forces  were 
given  re^xxisibility  for  pr^aring  for  and  oorducting  contingency 
operations  involving  joint  and  oombined  forces  as  well  as  {fecial 
Operations  Faroes  (SOF) .  Several  operations  conducted  in  1989  id^itif ied 
the  need  to  develop  doctrine,  tactics,  and  techniques  for  conducting  * 

llgjit-heavy-^jecial  operations  forces  (SOF)  oontinr^ncy  operations. 

Bnoaediately  following  Operation  JUST  CAUSE  in  Deceniber  1989  in  Panama,  • 
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item/  Chief  of  Staff,  Oaieral  Carl  Vcuno,  directed  the  imnediate 
develcpiient  of  an  Amy  publication  to  address  doctrine,  tactics,  and 
tachniqiues,  for  brigade  level  oontingrency  cperatlcns  involving  11^^, 

,  heavy  and  SOF  elemoits. 

* 

smuEKsm  OF  problem 

current  doctrinal  publications  do  not  address  the  atploynent  of  li^t, 
heavy,  and  ispeclal  operations  mixtures  of  farces  in  contingency 
operations,  until  a  publication  is  developed  and  fielded  units  will 
continue  to  have  significant  difficulty  conducting  contingency  operations. 

MEIHXOIX3GY 

Ihis  thesis  is  intended  to  create  a  doctrinal  foundation  for  future 
lig^*heavy-SOF  brigade  level,  regional  contingency  operations.  The 
doctrinal  foundation  is  based  vpon  existing  li^it,  heavy,  and  ^aeciad 
operations  forces  doctrine,  and  will  be  modifipd  to  edlow  farces  to 

*  operate  effectively  vrithin  the  unique  synergism  and  dynamics  of  the  mixed 
force  battlefield.  The  resulting  doctrine,  ocmmonly  refered  to  as 

#  "energlng"  doctrine  will  be  applied  to  a  model  contingency  mission 
scenario  requiring  education  of  brigade  sized  force  consisting  of  li^t, 
heavy,  and  special  operations  farces. 
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Far  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  the  following  definitions  are  offered 
to  facilitate  understanding  of  the  carpositicn  and  organization  of  forces: 


A.  Lic^  Farces:  IhoGe  forces  organized,  equipped,  and  trained  to 
conduct  ccD±at  operations  at  the  low  to  mid  intensity  level  against 
li^itly  armed  and  equipped  forces. 

B.  Heavy  Farces:  Ihose  forces  organized,  equipped,  and  trained  to 
conduct  mobile  warfare  against  mechanized  and  armored  farces  at  mid  to 
hi^  intensity  levels. 

C.  S^iecial  Operaticxis  Farces:  Those  forces  organized,  equipped,  and 
bo  conduct  ^lecific  types  of  armed  combat  requiring  slcills  and 
not  generally  given  to  oonventicral  forces.  This  includes  Army 
Special  Forces,  and  other  similar  forces  of  other  ccnponent 

such  as  Navy  SEAL  and  ^)ecial  Boat  farces,  and  Air  Force  ^»cial 
ns  Aviation. 

ASSUMPnONS  AND  UMnATTOKS 

This  thesis  assumes  that  the  united  States  Amy  will  ooitinue  to 
enplcy  li^t  and  heavy  forces  and  SOF  elements  to  conduct  regioned 
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oontingev^  cperaticns  against  hostile  fcroes.  AdditioneQly  this  thesis 
eissumas  eodsting  doctrine,  training,  organization,  material,  and 
leadership  for  heavy,  li^,  and  SOF  will  not  ohange  significantly. 
Finally,  it  is  assumed  that  ccmnanders  and  staffs  of  light,  heavy,  and 
special  operations  farces  understand  the  enployment  principles,  doctrine, 
tactics,  and  techniques  involving  their  own  separate  force. 

Tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  are  very  much  dependant  on  the 
environment  in  which  applied.  Because  of  the  nature  of  warfare  there  is 
no  one  solution  applicable  for  every  situation.  This  thesis  will  not 
attempt  to  provide  a  solution  for  every  situation  involving  the  enployment 
of  forces  on  the  battlefield,  it  will  serve  as  a  frameworic  for  the 

force  f^rronanHfaT-  to  build  froD  based  on  the  mission,  eneny,  terrain,  farces 
avadlable,  time,  emd  politics. 

This  thesis  will  not  focus  on  any  ^)ecific  regional  or  geographical 
area  of  operation.  Each  contingency  operation  is  developed  around  unique 
requirements  and  situations.  The  cxnpositlon  and  organization  of  the 
oontingency  force  is  based  on  the  ^secific  mission  requirenents. 

This  thesis  will  not  address  the  tactics,  techniques,  and  prcxsdures 
for  eoplaymsit  of  farces  below  rmneuver  battadion  level,  nor  will  it 
include  doctrine,  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures  for  operaticns  not 
involving  wHypH  fcrces.  Finadly,  this  thesis  will  ixst  identify  ncsr  fcxus 
on  capabilities  or  limitations  of  specific  units  or  personadities. 


MEIHC3DS  AND  fRJCTCURES 


The  thesis  is  designed  to  provide  a  ocnplete  foundation  addressing  edl 
battlefield  operating  systems  as  currently  defined  1:^  the  Uhited  States 
Anny*  The  thesis  will  provide  to  the  Uhited  States  Aray  a  cooplete  manual 
for  publication  identifying  doctrine,  tacticp,  and  techniques  essential 
for  e&ploynent  of  li^t,  heavy,  and  SOF  elements  as  an  integrated  and 
synchronized  contingency  force  at  brigade,  and  battalion  level.  Tb 
achieve  this  chjective  several  conventions  will  be  modified: 


A.  Chapter  1,  Introduction;  will  follow  standard  conventions  for  the 

Thesis. 

B.  Chs^rter  2,  Review  of  Literature;  will  focus  on  the  prinary 
doctrinal  scurces  for  each  portion  of  the  force.  Each  primary 
publicatioi  will  be  sunnerized  and  reviewed  in  terms  of  value  and 
contribution  in  understanding  unique  requirements  of  the  part  of 
the  force  addressed  in  the  publication.  The  bibliography  will  be 
included  in  this  chapter.  Chapter  2  will  also  acSoowledge  those 
individuals  vho  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  first  draft  of  the  manual. 

C.  Chapter  3,  Study  and  Analysis;  will  consist  of  the  identification 
of  capabilities  and  limitations  for  each  separate  part  of  a 
brigade  level  light-heavy-SOF  mixture  conducting  a  ccartingency 
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cperation.  Ihe  analysis  of  this  infoEnatian  will  pExsvide  the 
ocntext  for  the  developnent  of  reccaaaoendaticns  and  planning 
ocnslderations  for  li^it*^)eavy-SOF  ocntingency  force  operations 
at  brigade  level.  Ihis  chapter  will  serve  as  the  foundation 
necessary  to  understanding  the  ocnponent  parts  of  a  li^±-heavy 
SOF  force  mixture,  and  will  provide  the  basis  for  the  application 
of  forces  to  the  model  \]sed  in  Chaftoea:  4. 

D.  Chapter  4,  ^plication  of  Stuc^  and  Analysis;  will  apply  the 
doctrine,  tactics,  and  techniques  to  a  generic  brigade 
contingency  force  operation  model.  The  model  is  designed  to 
portray  likely  phzkses  of  a  oontingaicy  operation  from  deployment 
and  force  buildip  to  offensive  and  defensive  combat  operations 
tbrou^  redeployment  and  host  nation  development. 

E.  Che^jter  5,  Sunraary,  Ocnclusions,  and  Reocmmendations;  will 
address  those  ooncclusions  developed  during  ny  examination  of 
lic^-heavy-SOF  operations.  Also  included  will  be 
reocmoaidatians  for  areas  requiring  further  study  or  work  outside 
the  parameters  of  this  thesis  project. 

F.  Appendixes;  will  provide  information  not  available  in  the 
thesis,  but  important  to  understanding  certain  a^sects  of  the 
work.  Also  included  are  an  appendix  with  definitions  of  acronyms 
found  throug^xut  the  thesis,  and  a  listing  of  related 
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publlcaticx«s  essential  for  vmderstanding  combat  operatlois 
involving  li^it,  heavy,  and  speci^d.  operaticais  forces.  Bvese  are 
included  to  assist  future  studies  of  this  thesis  topic. 

Chapter  3,  Chapter  4,  and  the  Appaidices  are  designed  to  be  removed 
frxan  the  thesis  and  piblifhed  as  an  Arsy  publication.  Due  to  the  need  to 
produce  a  cocpr^iensive  document  suitable  for  use  in  a  nonacademic 
environment,  the  thesis  requires  deviations  from  conventions  nonnally 
associated  with  an  thesis: 

A.  Ihesis  length.  The  thesis  was  not  constrained  in  length  to 
eisure  that  the  finzd  product  did  not  overlook  aspects  of 
U^tt-heavy-SOF  contingency  operations  that  might  adversely 
affect  actual  cochat  operations. 

B.  Resaarch  and  Analysis.  Analysis  and  research  are  normally 
segregated  €uid  clearly  identified  as  such  in  a  convention2d 
thesis.  To  ensure  that  future  cperationed.  visers  of  the  thesis 
product  are  better  able  to  underst2uvi  the  irportance  of  both,  a 
blending  of  research  and  analysis  will  be  done  thxouc^iout  the 


REVIEW  OF  LmPKTORE 


Pornal  literature  and  doctrine  on  li^it,  heavy,  and  special  operations 
forces  conducting  regionzd  contingency  operations  as  a  mixed  force  is  very 
limited.  Literature  and  doctrine  on  aplcyment  of  ccnponent  elesnents  of 
lic^,  heavy,  and  ^>acial  operations  forces,  and  operations  involving 
joint  and  combined  operations  is  extensive.  The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is 
to  begin  to  fill  the  void  that  currently  exists  in  literature  and 
doctrine. 

In  order  correctly  esploy  each  ocoponent  elesnent  of  a  ccntingency 
force  it  is  first  necessary  to  set  the  context  defining  capabilities, 
limitations,  and  eoployment  principles.  In  order  to  understand  the 
fundamental  for  each  component  existing  doctrine  was  reviewed  to  identify 
critical  capabilities  foid  limitations.  This  information  was  then  analyzed 
in  terms  of  other  ocDponent  elements  in  an  effort  to  ideirtify  cnx:ial 
esployment  factors  that  were  differoit  from  normal  tactics  and  techniques 
for  s^jarate  ocoponent  elemotts.  This  synthesized  information  provides 
the  basis  for  planning  considerations  found  in  the  next  chapter. 
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1.  Researcfa  Methodology: 


Ihe  process  for  reviewing  doctrine  was  expedited  during  the  initial 
research  by  contacting  the  prcponent  schools  and  centers  for  each 
battlefield  operating  system  (BOS)  ocopcnent  elesent  of  the 
light-heavy-SOF  mixture  and  requesting  idartification  of  their  primary 
doctriieil  publication.  Ihe  second  step  of  the  process  was  to  study  each 
publication  and  determine  if  it  was  in  fsbct  a  primary  publication,  or  a 
secondary  source.  As  the  primary  sources  were  fixed,  esphasis 
transitioned  to  Identification  of  critical  capabilities  and  limitations. 

Gnoe  oritic2d  capabilities  and  limitations  were  isolated  the  research 
material  was  validated  by  the  proponent  schools  and  centers  to  ensure 
accuracy  of  interpretation.  Due  to  time  constraints  placed  on  the 
research  process  most  coordination  was  done  tel^hcnically  with  subjec± 
matter  experts  designated  by  each  proponent. 


After  the  proponents  validated  the  capabilities  and  limitations, 
analysis  of  the  results  was  conducted  to  identify  differences  between  each 
cooponent  element  in  conducting  contingency  operations.  Vhen  differences 
were  identified  the  next  step  was  to  analyze  the  problem  and  develop  a 
solution.  Ihe  solutions  were  conpared  to  research  ccnduc±ed  by  nyself 
vhile  assigned  as  a  Ocmbat  Analyst  (heavj'^li^t  and  light-^»avy)  at  the 
Center  for  Amy  Lessons  Learned  (CALL) ,  and  MA7(P)  Jos^  Rozdc  of  the 
Center  for  Amy  Tactics  of  the  OaDmand  and  General  Staff  College.  Our 
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anadysis  was  based  cn  tuo  years  vack  stucfying  the  topic  area  and 
collecting  ofaservaticns  from  operations  and  exercises  throughout  the  world 
by  SOP,  lic^-4)eavy,  and  heavy-li^^  force  mixtures. 


2.  Reference  Sources: 


Hie  most  critical  problem  faced  in  ocndixrting  research  necessary  to 
Hiild  the  foundation  f'lr  conducting  light-heavy-SOF  contingency  operations 
was  to  find  and  evaluate  existing  doctrinzd  publications  that  were 
critical  and  essential  to  this  ^eclfic  ^pe  operation.  Because  of  the 
volume  of  data  initially  identified  by  proponent  subject  matter  e^q^erts  it 
was  necessary  to  break  publications  into  three  categories;  primary, 
secondary,  and  related  publications. 

Primary  publications  are  those  reference  publications  that  provided 
the  essential  capabilities  and  limitations  for  each  oonponent  element  of 
the  farce,  as  well  as  operationzd  considerations  deemed  essential  in 
contingency  operations.  These  are  tte  publications  addressed  in  this 
chzqiter. 

Secondary  publications  are  those  reference  publications  that  provided 
essential  capabilities  and  limitations  for  «ich  ccnpcnent  element  of  the 
force  that  were  not  different  whfn  ecplcyed  by  multiple  cxxipanents  of  the 
force.  These  sources  are  referenced  in  later  chapters,  and  were  included 


because  of  their  overall  potsitial  ixt^act  cn  a  ocntingency  operation  if 
ignored. 

Related  publications  are  those  reference  publications  that  explain  in 
greater  detail  ^lecific  elemaits  of  eadi  oaopcnent.  The  infarmation 
contained  in  these  publications  assist  future  research  and  are  identified 
in  Appendix  D  of  this  thesis. 


3.  Rrimary  Reference  Fublicatlons: 


FM  1-100,  Army  Aviation  in  Ocnbat  Ctoerations.  89. 

This  is  a  netf  publication  defining  aviation  doctrine  in  terns  of  the 
airland  battle.  The  publication  provides  a  good  doctrinal  fourJation  for 
enployiaent  of  Ann/  aviation  assets.  This  source  inclvdes  a  brief  section 
on  contingency  operations.  The  prlswizy  focus  of  this  work  is  on 
describing  aviations  role  in  airland  battle,  ocBponarts  of  Any  aviation 
and  aviation  operations. 

The  value  of  this  woidc  is  limited  by  an  effort  to  not  ^secif ically 
address  operations  ocoibat  operatiom  supporting  heavy  or  light  forces. 

The  description  of  contingency  operation  support  by  Army  aviation  does  not 
tpecificany  address  special  requiressnts  created  by  a  regional 
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ccntingency  operation. 


FM  5-100,  Bxrineer  Caitet  Ctoeratlons.  Nov  83. 

Ihis  manual  serves  as  a  ca^sstone  reference  for  employment  of  engineer 
as.sets.  IH  5-100  is  a  oaopr^iensive  vark  detailing  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  different  engineer  farces  across  tbe  ^sectrum  of 
operatloned  warf lotting  including  ocntingency  operations. 

Ohis  was  an  outstanding  source  of  informaticn.  Ihe  manual  provided 
ocopfr^iaislve  e9g>lanatlans  of  planning  tactara,  djctrine,  tactics  and 
techniques  for  enploysent  of  ocebat  and  oonstrtiction  engineer  assets  found 
on  the  modem  battlefield.  Ihe  manual  does  not  address  how  to  employ 
light  and  heavy  engineer  farces,  or  CKployment  of  assets  from  one 
conponent  in  sipport  of  another.  Ihe  material  zn/ailable  fron  this  source 
was  ea^  to  synthesize  to  develop  techniques  and  tactics  sipporting 
operations  as  outlined  in  the  ocntingency  modal. 


FM  6-20-40,  Fire  Sucocrt  for  Briciacte  Ctoeratiors  fHeaw) .  Jan  90. 

FM  6-20-40  is  a  ocnpr^imslve  guide  for  fire  support  operations  in  a 
variety  of  roles.  Eadi  f2koet  of  fire  support  for  the  heavy  force  is 
covered  in  great  det£dl.  lacking  fran  this  work  are  oonsiderations  for 
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eDoployment  of  heavy  farces  in  a  ccxitlngency  role,  or  in  ocnjunction  with 
li^ht  farces. 


In  ^ite  of  its  value  with  regards  to  heavy  force  operations,  the 
ahsaice  details  on  the  resolution  of  prcblesB  enoountered  when  nixing 
li^t  and  heavy  systens,  or  Integrating  SOF  fire  support  assets  severely 
reduces  its  value  in  li^ht-heavy-SQF  operations. 


IM  6-20-50, 


L,  Jan  90. 


Ll^ht  fire  si^^part  operations  are  described  in  great  detail.  Included 
in  this  wade  is  an  outstanding  description  of  operations  nomally  found 
during  contingoKy  operations.  Laddng  fron  this  publication  is  an 
explanation  of  how  to  overoooe  the  problens  of  oonbining  li^xt, 
nonrautoDsated  field  artillery  with  heavy,  autonated  artillery  assets. 


This  publication  was  of  great  value  in  identifying  the  ^secial 
reguiresents  placed  on  the  fire  si;ppart  systan  during  ocntingency 
operations.  Ihe  value  of  this  publication  is  diminished  hy  it's  lacic  of 
infoooatlon  of  the  integration  of  light  and  heavy  fire  support  systems. 


EH  7-20, 


),  Dec  84. 


Die  primary  focus  of  this  manuzLL  is  on  providing  the  doctritml 
foundation  for  infairtry  battalion  operations.  Light,  mechanized, 
airborne,  and  Sanger  batt2dJ.cn  cperaticrs  are  addressed  in  great  detail. 
Also  addressed  are  the  ^lecif ic  requirements  placed  on  the  mechaiJzed 
infantry  battalion  uhen  operating  %d.th  armored  forces.  The  publication 
also  discusses  in  great  detail  the  Integration  of  cooponents  of  the 
battlefield  operating  systems  vith  each  type  of  infeuitry  battalion.  This 
publication  also  includes  a  ccnprehensive  section  dealing  vith  heavy 
forces  with  light  forces  subordinate  to  them. 

This  new  publication  was  of  great  value  In  understanding  the 
synchrcnlzatiun  requirements  of  the  light,  heavy,  and  ranger  battalions. 
The  heavy'-li^^  portion  was  of  exceptional  vzdue  in  understsuxiing  that 
^lecif  ic  mixture  of  forces  which  potentially  can  occur  during  a 
light-heavy-SOF  contingency.  A  weakness  of  the  book  is  the  lack  of 
infcrnation  on  li^rt-heavy-SOF  force  mixtures  and  a  lacdc  of  information  on 
the  synchronization  of  infantry  forces  vith  other  battlefield  operating 
systems  in  contingency  operations. 


JM  7-30, 


^]r  81. 


r  This  is  an  old  manuzd  that  was  written  before  the  inception  of  li^t 

infantry.  It  provides  a  basic  ejq^lanaticn  of  brigade  operations  involving 
nonoechanized  forces.  The  major  drawback  of  the  publicat-lon  is  it's 
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oriantatlan  on  the  linear  battlefield  of  central  SLirope. 

Ihe  publication  provided  a  good  scuroe  of  infarmatlon  on  conventional 
eDployment  of  nonmechanized  brigade  level  farces.  The  book  is  severely 
dated  and  provided  little  Infoonation  in  dealing  with  the  unique  synergism 
of  a  li^xt-beavy-SOF  mixture  of  forces  conducting  contingen:^  operaticns. 


IM  7-72, 


Ifer  87. 


This  book,  although  rescinded  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Anty, 
provided  an  outstanding  source  of  infomation  on  how  to  fi^t  a  li<^t 
infantry  battalion.  The  book  2dso  provided  an  outstanding  section  on 
enployment  of  light  infantry  farces  with  larger  heavy  farces. 

In  ^ite  of  institutional,  biases  against  the  manual  for  use  of 
nonstandard  terms  for  offensive  and  defoislve  operations,  the  publication 
provided  a  plethora  of  valuable  information  of  the  enployment  of  li^t 
forces.  A  limitation  of  this  book  is  the  lack  of  information  on 
participation  of  li^it  forces  in  contingency  operations,  or  with  heavy 
forces  placed  under  the  control  of  light  forces. 


Banger  farces  have  an  integral  part  in  ccntingenq/  cperations, 
e^)ecially  strike  operaticns.  This  focuses  on  Banger  unit 


operations,  capnbi  1  i.ties  and  limitations. 

Of  great  value  was  the  section  of  Strike  Operations.  The  infarmation 
provided  an  outstanding  outline  and  sunnaxy  of  each  step  in  planning, 
prqiaring  for,  and  executing  a  StriJoe  or  Raid  by  Banger  units.  The  book 
does  have  several  serious  dravtetc3cs.  Lacking  is  any  infanoation  on 
operations  %dth  conventional  farces.  Ocnventioned  uses  of  Banger  farces 
is  only  briefly  discussed.  Firmlly  the  limitations  of  Banger  farces  are 
ignored. 


IK  31*20,  Doctrine  for  Special  Forces  Operations.  Sep  89. 

This  manual  provided  an  outstanding  overview  of  the  role  of  qecial 
operations  forces  in  contingency  cperations.  Also  included  in  this 
publication  was  a  ccopr^iensive  overview  of  qpecial  operations 
organizations,  capabilities,  limitations,  and  enployment  considerations. 

Very  few  Any  publications  disoKS  s^aecial  forces  or  ^jecial 
operations  forces;  this  presented  a  significant  challenge  in  defining  how 
fyecial  operaticns  forces  can  enhance  conventioneil  force  operations  during 
a  oontingwxy  operation.  This  document  provided  an  excellent  source  of 
information  on  the  role  of  special  forces  in  contingency  operations.  This 


aUcMed  for  csnparisan  with  conventional  force  doctrine  to  idoitify  ttiB 
integration  of  the  tuo  forces  into  a  cohesive  coBtat  farce.  Ihe 
explanation  of  contingency  operations  was  of  particular  value  in 
development  of  the  used  in  later  chapters  of  the  thesis. 


iM  34-1,  mtellioence  and  Electronic  Warfare  ftjeratigg.  Jal  87. 

£M  34-1  provides  a  basic  foundation  for  the  enployment  of  intelligence 
and  electronic  warfare  assets  in  support  of  tactical  operations.  It  is 
primarily  oriented  toward  capabilities  ncmally  available  for  division 
level  cperations.  This  publication  also  addresses  operational 
considerations  for  a  facoeKi  spectrum  of  military  cperations  and 
arvirorment,  althauc^  contingency  operations  is  not  included.  The 
publication  does  not  oontadn  infomation  on  special  operations  I£K. 

Tbis  publication  was  invaluable  as  a  source  of  infomaticn  on 
doctrinal  enployment  capabilities  and  limitaticrs.  Ihe  publication  is 
primarily  oriented  toward  capabnities  and  limitations  of  nw  assets 
within  the  heavy  division.  lacking  is  an  effort  to  provide  the  same  depth 
of  information  on  capabilities  and  limitations  of  nw  assets  available  to 
the  li^it  forces. 


fM  44-100, 


,  Vav  88. 


Ihe  Capstone  for  air  defense  provides  an  overview  of  planning 

reguireDents  and  cscnsideratlon,  capabilities  and  limitations  of  edr 
defense  esystans,  and  operationaUL  ccnsideraticns  during  ocntingency 
operations.  The  publication  does  net  address  integration  of  lic^t  and 
heavy  2dr  defense  capabilities. 


Tbia  source  provided  a  good  e^lanation  of  air  defense  opezetions. 
Although  integration  of  light  and  heavy  edr  defense  systems  was  not 
included  the  design  of  the  manual  edlowed  for  interpretation  of  probable 
methods  of  mixing  li^t  and  heavy  eissets  to  optimize  capabilities  and 
diminish  limitations  that  could  adversely  ispeu±  on  lig^’tieavy-SOF 
contingency  operations. 


FM  63-20,  Forvard  surnort  Battalion.  Kay  85. 

This  is  an  very  useful  source  of  information  describing  the  support 
mechanism  found  in  the  heavy  forces.  This  publication  does  not  address 
operational  environments,  or  support  to  heavy  forces  separated  frern  thsir 
parent  brigade. 

This  publication  provided  little  useful  information  with  regards  to 
integration  of  li^it,  heavy,  and  SOF.  The  publication  oonpletely  ignores 
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mjppart  of  11^  forcses  car  operations  in  a  contingency  aivirarment. 


FM  71-1,  Tank  and  Mechanized  Infantry  Occpanv  Teero.  Nov  88. 

FM  71-1  provides  the  cuirait  doctrine  for  the  esplcynent  of  amor  and 
yjri  infantry  ccopany/team.  The  focus  of  the  wade  is  on  mobile 
warfare  against  eneny  forces  poss^sing  similar  capabnities. 

The  level  of  operations  H^graigjaart  in  this  work  pixndded  an  outstanding 
reference  for  the  enploymait  of  heavy  farces  at  level  expected  in  a 
li^-heavy-SOF  contingency  operation.  The  information  %*as  essential  to 
development  of  the  operational  model  used  in  later  chapters.  The  work 
does  not  address  requirements  for  a  contingency  operation,  however  the 
overall  value  of  the  work  was  crxxdal  to  the  overall  research  effort. 


FM  71-2,  TKmk  and  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion  T^  Force.  Sep  88. 

This  is  the  key  document  for  defining  heavy  force  operations  at  the 
battalion  task  force  level.  This  work  addresses  the  mixing  of  mechanized 
and  armored  farces  across  a  broad  ^aectrum  of  conventional  operations  and 
environments.  The  work  clearly  defines  capabilities,  limitations,  and 
enplcyment  oensiderations  for  the  heavy  task  force. 
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Ihis  outstanding  publication  identifies  the  majority  of  criticad  areas 
for  effective  eEployment  of  the  heavy  task  force.  Ihe  information  is 
invaluable  idien  analyzing  the  light-heavy  mixture  fran  the  li^t 
per^iective.  Ihe  work  does  not  address  ocntingency  operations  or 
operations  in  an  undeveloped  theater.  Ihis  shartccndng  does  not  negate 
the  vzdue  of  this  publication.  This  was  and  essential  document  for 
research. 


m  71>3,  Armored  and  Mechanized  Infantry  Brioade.  May  88. 

fM  71-3  provides  insic^t  into  cperaticnad  maneuver  at  the  brigade 
level.  Althouc^  the  general  focus  of  this  vodc  addresses  mobile  warfare 
in  a  European  environment,  it  does  ocntedn  substantial  information  on  the 
dynamics  of  heavy  forces  eaploying  light  forces.  The  publication  does  not 
address  oonting^xy  operations  nor  the  integration  of  SOF  with  heavy 
forces. 


The  vzdue  of  this  document  is  outstanding.  The  publication  provided 
one  of  the  few  doctrinal  eources  for  the  eoployment  of  heavy  and  li^t 
forces  together.  Anedysls  of  this  application  of  forces  allowed  for  the 
developoEnt  of  corollaries  for  the  ecployment  of  heavy  forces  by  li^t 
farces. 
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IM  71-100,  Annjred  and  Mechanized  Division  OperatiOTS.  JUn  90. 


Die  capstone  ™Taiai  for  all  division  operations  is  fM  71—100.  It  is 
the  only  reference  publication  available  that  atMresses  each  type  of 
division  level  force  currently  found  in  the  united  States  Army.  It  is 
also  the  best  source  of  information  on  contingency  operations.  The  manual 
also  addresses  the  enplcyment  of  lic^  forces  by  a  heavy  force.  The 
publication  *Tgo  provides  Aa^^a^^srt  informaticn  of  the  integration  of  air  , 
naval  and  marine  farces. 


Tnamai  provided  the  basic  frameMsrk  and  definition  for  the 
research  required  for  this  thesis.  The  publication  identifies  the 
criticed  synchronization  adjects  for  effective  enp'oyment  of  ccnbat, 
combat  support,  and  ocxnhat  service  stppcrt  assets.  'Ine  level  addressed  in 
this  waruMi  is  above  the  focus  of  the  thesis.  Interpellation  of  the 
information  provided  an  outstanding  start  polirt  fcr  developBent  the 
li^t-heavy-SOF  model  used  in  this  thesis. 


FM  71-101,  Infantry.  Airixme.  and  Air  AssaxiLt  Division  OceratiOTis.  Mar 
80. 

This  classic  publication  provided  an  overview  fcr  the  orplqyinent  of 
many  assets  ocDncnly  found  in  licht  farces  at  the  division  level.  Mary  of 
the  capabilities  identified  in  this  document  are  not  available  in  the 
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current  light  forces  organizations.  The  value  of  this  publication  was  the 
use  in  identifying  the  differences  in  capabilities,  and  developing  neans 
to  coapensate  for  then  by  exploiting  capabilities  of  the  heavy  forces. 

The  publication  was  well  beyond  its  usefulness  in  enploying  current 
forces  on  the  nodern  battlefield.  Written  over  ten  years  ago,  the  book 
does  not  address  current  operational  focuses  or  force  structures.  Light 
forces  were  not  conceived  of  until  several  years  after  this  book  was 
published.  The  Arsy  does  not  fight  the  ease  way  today  that  it  envisioned 
fighting  in  1979.  As  a  source  of  current  doctrine,  tactics,  or  techniques 
this  publication  was  of  little  value  to  the  research  process. 


FN  71-123,  Tactics.  Techniques-,  and  Procedures  for  Combined  Ams.  Heavy 
BriA«lgi  BftUftliqhi  Nov  89. 

FN  71-123  is  the  first  of  a  new  generation  of  Amy  publications 
providing  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures  for  the  esploysent  of 
cosbined  ams  forces.  This  publication  describes  cosbat  operations  for 
araored  and  aechanised  forces  at  brigade,  battalion  and  cospany  levels. 

FN  71-123  describes  synchronisation  of  all  battlefield  operating  systess 
and  focuses  on  tactical  operations  in  aid  to  high  intensity  conflict.  The 
publication  also  includes  an  introduction  to  heavy-light  operations. 

The  section  on  heavy- light  operations  was  based  on  research. 


/ 
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infannatlon,  and  analysis  provided  to  the  authors  of  the  publication  by 
myself.  As  a  consequence  no  new  infannation  on  the  esplpynent  of 
heavy-li^it  farces  was  available.  The  value  of  this  document  was  found 
in  the  detailed  description  of  how  best  to  enptloy  heavy  battadion  and 
ocnpany  level  operating  systems.  The  limitations  of  this  fine  work  are 
the  lade  of  information  on  contingency  operations  and  li^t-^ieavy-SOF 
integration. 


iM  100-10,  qgfeifc  smgrt#  ^  ss. 

IK  100-10  provides  the  framework  for  supporting  ocoibat  operations  at 
all  levels.  The  publications  addresses  manning,  arming,  fueling,  fixing, 
and  merving  oenbat  forces. 

The  value  of  this  source  is  fourkd  in  the  doctrinal  requirements  and 
considerations  for  sustaining  combat  operations.  In  order  to  solve  many 
of  the  sustadnonent  prdslems  identified  when  mixing  li^t,  heavy,  and  SOF, 
a  thorcuc^  understanding  of  sustainmait  principles  and  doctrine  is 
required.  This  proved  to  contain  the  foundation  required  for  analyzing 
sustaimant  problems. 
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FM  100-15,  Corps  OjeraticaTS.  Sep  89. 

Ocnting^Ky  operaticns  are  nonnally  conducted  inder  the  control  of  a 
maneuver  corps.  Ihis  source  provided  an  overview  of  the  role  of  the 
contingency  corps  in  terms  of  controlling  operations.  Additionally  the 
publication  addresses  the  eoployment  of  heavy  and  lii^t  forces  and 
provides  planning  considerations  for  their  aiplcyment. 

Ihe  wantiaT  provided  an  excellent  overview  of  contingency  operaticns. 
Because  of  the  focus  level  tac  the  publication  little  direct  infcsrmaticns 
could  be  cIraMn  in  terms  of  brigacie  level  li^it-heavy-SOF  contingency 
operaticns.  Ihe  merit  of  this  scxuoe  was  in  validating  aneilysis  in  terms 
of  impacting  on  corps  level  operaticns. 


m  100-20,  Military  Operaticns  in  Low  Intensity  Oorflict.  Dec  90. 


Ihis  joint  publication  provlcied  an  overview  on  the  role  of  cxntingency 
operations  in  the  operational  ^jectrum  of  low  intensity  cxnflict.  It  cSoes 
not  adcftress  specific  forc^  mixtures,  or  operationed.  aispect  of  contingency 
cperatlons. 


This  sourc»  was  useful  in  sett_ng  and  urderstanding  the  ocntext  for 


military  cxntingency  c^peraticns.  Also  adciressed  of  sene  value  was  the 
role  of  special  eperatiens  forces  in  low  intensity  cxnflict,  and 


contingency  operations.  Also  of  use  was  the  description  of  tte 
integration  of  air,  naval,  and  marine  force,  as  well  as  the  interaction 
with  coalition  forces. 


100-25,  Doctrine  for  Arrov  Special  Ctoerations  Forces.  Oct  9U. 

This  new  doctrinal  publication  provided  an  outstanding  explanation  of 
all  coopcnents  of  qDecial  operations  forces.  £bch  oooponent  includes  an 
e:g>lanation  of  capabilities,  limitations,  and  enployooent  consideration. 
The  publication  also  iekaxtifies  limitations  timtt  are  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  SOF  to  affect. 

This  document  provides  the  best  available  publication  on  how  to  best 
eoploy  SOF  in  contingency  operations.  Although  integration  of 
conventional  forces  is  not  included  in  this  publication  it  was  very 
critical  to  the  research  for  this  thesis. 


FM  100-27/AFM  2-50,  Djxaxij^.for.  Joint^^^  and  Tactical  Airlift 
SBSCa&igDS,  Jan  85  with  d  (Mar  85) . 

This  publication  provides  joint  doctrine,  reqansibilities ,  and 
procedures  for  planning,  coordinating,  and  executing  joint  airborne  and 
tactical  airlift  operations  in  support  of  oonventicnal  ground  ccnibat 
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operations  involvirig  Army  and  Air  Force  assets.  Not  Included  are 
operations  involving  ^secial  operations  forces. 

Ihis  source  was  invaluable  in  IdaTtifying  the  critical  planning  aspect 
of  enploying  Air  Force  asset*  to  si^port  contingency  operations.  The 
information  provided  a  start  point  for  search  for  additional  informaticai 
from  Air  Force  sources  that  better  defined  the  role  of  the  Air  Force  in 
supporting  Amy  lic^t-heavy-SOF  contingency  operations. 


JCS  Pub  3.05, 


Jan  86. 


This  publicatj.on  describes  the  mission,  capabilities  and 
characteristics  of  special  operations  forces  across  the  operational 
continuum.  This  publication  addressed  naval,  zdr  and  msurine  ^secixil 
operations  farces  as  well  as  Aray  ^secial  operations  forces.  This  joint 
publication  was  developed  to  bring  together  the  ^secial  operations  farces 
fron  all  services  under  a  unified  eaplcyment  doctrine. 


The  value  of  this  publication  was  limited  by  its  focus.  JCS  Pub  3.05 
was  essential  in  clarifying  some  of  the  unique  capabilities  and  roles  of 
qjecial  operations  farces  during  contingency  operations.  The  doctrine  was 
intentionally  left  vague  due  to  the  seisitivity  of  joint  operations 
doctrine.  Consequently  little  actual  research  material  could  be  extracted 
fron  this  publication. 


giopy  «g!.QmLyas 


m  crcier  to  understand  how  heavy,  and  qaecial  cperatlons  forces 

function  as  a  synchronized,  effective  organization  it  is  first  necessary 
to  understand  the  context  for  use  of  the  farces.  The  context  is  derived 
free  analysis  of  research  conducted  on  each  cccpcnent  element  of  the  force 
mixture,  and  applied  to  the  cperatlonal  environment  the  force  could  be 
used  in. 


The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  define  the  operational 
enviroranent  for  a  contingency  operation.  The  operationed  context  is  the 
driving  factor  in  defining  the  force  mixture  for  tactical  esiplcyment. 


Ones  the  context  for  the  operation  was  defined  then  research  efforts 
cxxild  be  fcxcused  on  the  tactics  and  techniques  needed  to  participate  in 
the  operation.  The  secxnd  step  of  the  research  process  focused  of 
idsitifying  doctrinal  capabilities,  limitations,  considerations,  tactics, 


and  techniques. 

Cue  to  the  lack  of  dextrine,  tactics,  and  techniques  fear  a  mixed  fesree 
of  lic^,  heavy,  and  ^xacial  operations  forces,  it  vets  necessary  to  first 
define  the  capabilities  and  limitations  for  each  cxirponent  clement  of  the 
force.  Once  isolated,  aralysls  was  done  to  identify  the  best  prdbable 
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nsthod  of  asploying  the  f aroe  as  a  llc^t-heavy^SGF  cgmblnad  anas  team  in 
aooordanoe  with  tiie  current  Airland  battle  doctrine  of  the  xmited  States 
Any. 

Ihis  chapter  of  the  thesis  Is  divided  into  two  parts.  Fart  One 
focuses  on  providing  a  bzudcgrcund  for  contingency  operations.  Fart  IVn 
provides  a  foundation  for  each  ccBponent  part  involved  in  a  StrUoe 
Operation.  Ihe  foundation  provides  capabilities,  limitations,  and 
oonsiderations  far  enploying  each  part  of  tha  force  with  the  others. 
Together  this  chapter  provides  the  context  for  tha  use  of  light-heavy^SOF 
oontingenoy  operations,  and  serves  as  the  doctrinal  basis  for  application 
of  the  force  in  the  contingency  operation  model. 


PART  CNE;  IRIHOCCCriCN  TO  CXlJTINGENCy  OPERATICNS 


A.  Oontincfency  cperations  are  politically  sensitive  military  actions 
requiring  rapid  deployment  of  military  forces  in  sigport  of  national 
security  policy,  visually  in  eruditions  dicrt  of  war.  Ihese  operations  are 
undei±aken  when  limited  national  interests  are  at  stake,  and  direct 
and  indirect  diplotoacy  and  other  forms  of  influence  have  been  esdiausted  or 
need  to  be  svppleoented  by  either  a  AtM  of  force  or  direct  military 
action.  Ihe  following  are  characteristics  of  ocntingency  operations: 

*  U.S.  interests  are  at  stake. 

*  Generated  by  a  crisis. 

*  Time  sensitive. 

*  Political  pressure  for  a  quick,  clear  victory. 

*  Oxartainty  of  the  situation  on  the  ground. 

*  Requires  tailored  and  packaged  forces. 

*  Involve  joint  and  oembined  cperations. 


*  Political  situation  nay  topoae  a  degree  of  centralized  control 


*  Forces  vtsed  will  be  constrained  by  the  availability  of  sea  and 
airlift. 


B.  Ihere  are  nine  major  types  of  contingency  operations.  These  are: 


*  Show  of  foroe  and  destonstration. 


*  Honoonbatant  evacuation  operations. 


*  Rescue  and  recovery  operations. 


*  StriJces  and  raids. 


*  Peacenaking. 


*  Ghoonventional  warfare. 


*  Disaster  relief. 


*  Security  assistanoe  surges. 


* 


Sif^part  to  U.S.  civil  authorities. 


1.  Shov  of  Fcrce  and  Demonstratlcrt; 

A  show  of  f oprce  or  danonstratlon  is  the  deplojnnent  of  a 
fcrce  to  an  area  in  the  vicrld  to  lend  credibility  to  our  nation's  treaties 
and  ocenitments.  ‘Ihey  increase  cur  reglcnal  influence  and  shew  our  resolve 
to  vise  military  force  as  an  instnsoent  of  national  power  in  that 
situation.  A  shov  of  force  denonstrates,  bolsters,  and  reassures  our 
allies.  laeanples  include: 

*  Forward  deployment  of  military  forces. 

*  Oonbined  training  exercises. 

*  Aircraft  and  ship  port  of  calls. 

*  Ihe  introduction  and  hulldup  of  U.S.  military  forces. 

Military  forces  conduct  these  operations  within  delicate  legal 
and  pollticed  constraints.  Althou^  actual  ocinbat  is  not  the  goal,  the 
"politlced  viU"  to  enploy  these  forces  in  oenbat  if  necessary,  is  vit2d 
to  the  success  of  the  operation. 
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2.  Ncnccnbatant  Evacuation  Cperatlons  (NBO) : 

Military,  political,  or  other  eoaergency  situations  in  a  country 
may  irequire  the  evacuation  and/or  relocation  of  threatened  U.S.  citizens, 
selected  host  nation  personnel,  and  third  country  nationals. 

If  the  chief  of  the  U.S.  dlplonatic  mission  anticipates  trouble, 
he  will  usually  direct  early  vlti)dra»al  of  dependents  and  nonessential 
personnel  by  ordinary  tzan^jort.  If  this  has  occurred,  only  a  miniinum 
nuober  of  personnel  will  require  emergency  military  evacuation.  VSien  the 
situation  deteriorates  to  a  critical  point,  the  Department  of  State  (DoS) 
will  Initiate  requests  for  military  assistance  and  obt2dn  necessary 
clearances  from  other  governments  for  the  conduct  of  a  NBO  operation. 

The  evacuation  may  take  place  in  a  low  threat  environment,  face  a 
threat  of  violent  opposition,  or  requilre  ocohat  eu:tlon.  Ihe  key  to  the 
success  of  this  type  of  operation  is  a  correct  appraisal  of  the 
political-military  environment  in  which  the  force  will  operate. 

3.  Rescue  and  Recovery  Operations: 

These  are  sophisticated  actions  requiring  precise  execution. 

They  may  be  clandestine  or  overt.  They  include  the  rescue  of  U.S.  ac 
friendly  foreign  natiaials,  and  the  Icxation,  identification,  and  recxsvery 
of  sensitive  equipment  or  itaas  critical  to  U.S.  national  security. 


These  operatlcxis  usually  involve  speolal  operatlcns  farces,  but 
may  require  si:;::{X3rt  from  general  purpose  farces.  They  require  timely 
intelligence,  detailed  planning,  dec^sticn,  swift  executicn,  and 
extraordinary  security  measures. 

4.  Strikes  and  Raids; 

Strikes  and  raids  are  attaches  by  ground,  air,  and  naval  farces  to 
damage  or  destroy  hic^  vzdue  targets  or  to  demenstrate  our  capability  to 
do  so.  These  aerations  involve  tiie  swift  penetraticn  of  hostile 
territory  to  secure  information,  seize  an  objective,  or  destroy  targets 
and  end  with  a  planned  withdrawad.  Stri3ces  and  raids  create  situations 
which  permit  our  government  to  seize  and  maintain  the  political 
initiative. 

Planners  for  this  type  of  operation  require  precise,  time 
sensitive,  adl-sourr^e  Intel  liggce.  Forces  are  tadlored  for  execution  of 
the  mission.  The  chadn  of  ocpwand  is  streamlined.  Time  permitting,  the 
strlke/raid  is  fully  r^iearsed.  Finadly,  the  oonmanefer  must  understand 
the  constraints  and  politicad  sensitivity  of  this  environment  and 
recognize  that  locad  law  and  customs  will  influence  his  action.  This 
operation  requires: 


*  Constant  mission  analysis. 


*  Clear  ccxmand  and  control  relationship. 

*  Effective  cconunicatlons  facilities. 

*  Joint  and  ccnbined  force  liaison. 

*  Effective  public  diplomacy  and  infamation. 

5.  Choonventional  Warfare  (UW) : 

Ihese  are  military  and  paramilitary  operations  conducted  in  enetiy 
held,  eneay  cxintroUed,  or  politically  saisitive  territory  across  the 
operatioral  continuum.  It  inclvides,  but  is  not  limited  to,  guerrilla 
warfare,  evasion  and  escape,  subversion,  sabotage,  and  operations  of  low 
visibility,  covert,  or  clandestine.  U.S.  military  support  to  UW 
operations  can  include  the  use  of  SOF  and  general  purpcsse  forces  (i.e. 
training  and  eoplcyment  of  indigenous  personnel  by  U.S.  SOF  with  CSS  from 
general  purpose  farces) .  UW  operations  can  be  conducted  in  oonjvoKtion 
with  and  in  sipport  of  other  oontingaxy  operations,  such  as  strilces  and 
redds. 


6.  Disaster  Relief: 

These  operations  provide  emergency  assistance  to  victims  of 
natural  or  man-made  disasters  abroad.  They  are  responses  to  requests  for 
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imnediate  help  and  r^iabilltaticn  frcD  foreign  govenanents  or 
internatlcml  agencies.  They  include  refugee  assistance,  food  programs, 
medical  care,  handling  of  deceased  personnel,  and  other  civilian  welfare 
programs. 


7.  Peacemaking; 

U.S.  military  forces  are  oconitted  to  peacRnwking  operations  vhen 
it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  stop  a  violent  conflict  and  force  a 
return  to  political  and  diplcinatic  methods.  The  U.S.  undertakes 
peacemaking  operations  at  the  rec^jest  of  appropriate  national  authorities 
of  a  foreign  state,  or  to  protect  U.S.  citizens  as  part  of  an 
international,  malti lateral,  or  unilatezal  operation. 

The  politiccil  ocoplexities  of  peacaosaking  require  the  available 
force  be  sufficient,  but  its  use  be  applied  with  discretion.  Pules  of 
engagement  (POE)  are  ept  to  be  restrictive  because  the  purpose  of  the 
force  is  to  establish  and  maint2dn  law  and  order.  Political 
considerations  influence  the  size  and  cccposition,  and  enploynent  of  the 
force  more  than  operaticnal  requiraaaits  do. 


8.  Security  Assistance  Surges: 


The  Uhited  States  accelerates  security  assistance  when  a  friendly 
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cr  nation  faces  an  inminent  threat.  !Ihese  surges  usually  focus  on 


logistical  supipart. 


9.  Scgtxart  to  U.S.  Civil  Authority: 

These  are  U.S.  military  operations  carried  out  in  s^;gport  of 
federal  and  state  officials  under,  anu  limited  by,  the  Posse  Ooinltatus  Act 
and  other  laws  and  regulations.  These  operations  are  usually  limited  to 
situations  involving  disaf^ter  assistance,  civil  disorder,  ■  threats  to 
federal  property,  and  other  eoergency  situations.  Congress  has  defined 
drug  trafficicing.  Illegal  imnioration,  and  customs  violations  as  threats 
to  nationed  security  warranting  military  si^^port. 

Military  operations  in  this  area  will  always  be  in  sippcrt  of 
other  U.S.  agencdes.  The  mission  in  support  of  the  counter^^iarcotlcs 
program  includes  military  training  tgams,  advisory  personnel,  logistic 
support,  civic  actioi,  information,  detection  and  surveillance  operations, 
and  intelligence  support. 


C.  In  contingency  operations,  force  planners  normally  sedc  to  maximize 
oonhat  capability  and  reduce  support  to  essaitials.  The  force  Itself 
relies  on  strategic  airlift  and  limited  self-deployment  for  rapid 
deployment  and  resupply  from  the  oontinental  Uhited  States.  Early  air 


si?3eriori^,  csanfcinuous  tactical  air  support,  logistic  restj^ply  by  air, 
and  maintenance  of  adr  Hnp«  of  oaxunicaticn  aire  essentiad  for  such  an 
operaticn  to  be  successful.  Sealift  of  outsized  eguipm^it,  armored  units, 
and  bulk  si:^lies  may  be  necessary.  Additicrally,  the  Amy  occfxnent  of  a 
joint  force  will  provide  certain  CSS  ocnmodities  to  other  service 
caipcnents  in  the  area  of  operaticns. 

D.  Ocx±ingency  operations  are  filled  with  uncertainly.  These  operatiais 
reguire  detailed  flexible  planning,  a  full  awareness  of  the  political  and 
social  realities  in  the  area  of  operation,  and  ocnprehensive  logistical 
and  intelligence  support  planning.  The  following  are  planning 
considerations  for  a  contingency  operations. 

1.  All-Source  Intelligence: 

Intelligence  is  Joy  to  a  successful  contingency  operation.  All 
aivailable  collection  assets  focus  on  the  occinander's  priority  intelligence 
requirements.  Collection,  processing,  and  dissemination  must  Jse  timely. 
The  deploying  force  must  have: 

*  Accurate  maps  or  satellite  derived  veep  products. 

*  Di^xasitions  and  order  of  battle  of  all  farces,  both 
friendly  and  hostile. 
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*  Area  ^leciflc  factcar. 


*  CL^  plans  or  satellite  derived  ci^  inagery. 


*  Oonplete  details  of  utilities. 

*  Perscmli^  profiles. 


*  Current  details  on  q)eciflc  ports,  airfields,  roads,  and 
bridges. 

*  Current  weather. 

2.  OcDinand  and  .Control: 

The  oconand  and  control  of  a  contingency  operation  usuatlly  leads 
to  the  farmation  of  a  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  fron  assets  within  the 
unified  ooosnand  re^x^nsible  for  the  oontingenoy  operation.  Subordinate  to 
the  JTF  will  be  Amy  forces  (ARFCR) ,  Air  Force  forces  (AFFCER) ,  Navy  forces 
(NAVFCXl} ,  and  a  Joint  ^iecial  Operations  Ta^  Force  (JSOTF) 


FIGURE  3-1-1.  JOINT  TASK  FOPCE  CSONIZATICN. 
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3.  PSYC3P  (Infomation  Programs),  Civil  Affairs,  and  Public  Affairs 
Programs: 

Planning  and  execution  of  these  programs  must  begin  early  and 
continue  throu^Kut  the  contingency  operation.  Successful  execution  of 
thp*=»  pngrams  will  achieve  US  public  and  international  support,  exploit 
enemy  vulnerabilities,  and  influenoe  in-country  target  anxiiences.  These 
programs  require  oontinuocs  preparation,  regional  expertise,  and 
consistent  cocrdlnation  between  civil  and  military  organizations. 


4.  Logistical  Stpport: 


The  setting  for  oontingerxiy  operations  may  be  in  areas  with 
little  or  no  infrastructure  and  no  forward  deployed  farces  or  supplies. 
There  may  be  little  or  no  ocmnunications,  in  place  logistics,  or  host 
nation  support.  The  number  and  types  of  ships  and  aircraft  will  be 
limited.  The  planning  must  develop  tailored  conprchensive  support 
packages  and  the  prcper/flexible  flow  of  these  packages  into  the  lodgement 


5.  Other  Oonstralnts: 


Contingency  operations  are  conducted  for  ^jecific  and  limited 
purposes.  Naticral  policy  objectives  nust  be  clearly  and  consistently 
stated  in  order  that  supporting  military  objectives  may  be  developed. 


Sales  of  engagement  (SOE)  will  be  developed  frcn  the  objectives.  It  is 
inperative  that  the  constraints  and  restraints  be  clearly  stated  in  the 
SOE.  Ihe  SOE  cannot  be  so  restrictive  that  they  inhibit  the  protectiai  of 
the  force.  It  is  inperative  that  these  SOE  be  clearly  cccnunicated  to 
every  soldier  participating  in  the  operation.  Protecting  the  force  \fAule 
conducting  operations  and  observing  the  SOE  will  place  a  great  demand  and 
stress  on  all  participants.  This  environnaTt  demands  well  trained  and 
disciplined  soldiers. 

E.  Contingency  operations  are  phased  operations.  Contingency  operations 
can  be  ocnctucted  as  part  of  a  caspedgn,  %hioh  is  aserles  of  military 
operations  aimed  to  aoccoplish  a  stratgic  or  cperaticnzd  objective  in  a 
given  time  and  ^lacse.  Phases  begin  with  planning  and  preparation  and  end 
with  the  redeployment  of  the  cxxitin^ncy  fcarce.  The  following  five  phcises 
provide  the  general  structure  for  a  cxntingency  operation  and  can  be 
adjusted  to  fit  the  needs  of  a  particailar  contingency. 

*  Pre-deplcyment/crisls  action. 

*  D^loyment/initial  oonbat  actions. 

*  Force  buUdcp/oombat  operations. 

*  Decdsive  combat  operations. 


Redeplqyssnt. 


F.  Ihis  thesis  will  focus  on  how  to  ocnduct  strUce/rzdd  cxxitingency 
operations  Involving  SOF,  and  heavy  farces.  Ihe  ranainlng  chapters 

will  follow  the  five  phases  of  a  ocntlngency  operation.  Only  unclassified 
SOF  doctrine,  tactics,  and  techniques  will  be  discussed  in  this  book.  In 
addressing  H^tt-dieavy  and  heavy^U^it  forces,  the  thesis  maJces  the 
assunptlcn  that  the  reader  knows  and  understands  how  to  enplcy  like  type 
subordinate  units.  This  book  contains  does  not  discussion  how  to  eoplcy 
"pure"  11^-  or  heavy  forces. 


♦ 
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BftPT  IMO:  Hfn^WVHEm‘/a(ISIS  ACTZCN 


Section  I.  introduction. 

A.  ]h?ecleplayB)Gnt  and  crisis  action  is  critical  phase  of  a  contin^eicy 
operation.  Success  during  tiie  other  phases  is  predicated  on  the 
successful  planning  conducted  daring  this  phase.  The  Joint  Task  Force  and 
■ubordinate  coemands  (JSJIF,  ARFQR  [Corps],  AFFCR,  and  MAVFCR)  aust 
anticipate  tbB  requisite  nilitary  conditions  for  success,  sequence 
activities  that  %dll  achieve  tiiose  conditions,  and  resource  aocordingly. 
Ihe  ot^ective  is  to  select  and  tailor  a  force,  and  to  quickly  develop  or 
refine  operational  concepts  that  will  set  the  necessary  conditions  for 
subsequent  phases  of  the  operation. 

B.  Ihe  need  to  plan  and  prepare  for  stratecfic  deploynent  in  the 
ooppresaed  time  frame  of  a  crisis  will  be  a  particularly  desanding  a^sect 
of  this  phase.  It  means  subordinate  oonssmds  must  provide  the  unified 
conoand  several  elements  of  critical  information;  the  size  of  the  force 
required  to  d^loy,  and  the  lift  rec(uired  to  d^loy  it. 

Intelligence  PrEpaxation  of  the  Battlefield  (IFB)  is  updated  and 
current  data  relating  to  foreign  intelligenoe,  sabotage,  subversion,  and 
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terrorism  is  xised  to  v^xJate  the  throat  data  hose.  This  infonnation  is 
used  in  plaming  Operational  Security  (CF5EC)  measures  as  well  as  for 
decqpticn  measures  to  ensure  the  element  of  surprise  is  maintained. 
Digineer  and  logistical  regulrenents  determined.  Airlift  and  naval 
transport  are  identified  and  allocated.  Operaticns  security  and  deception 
axe  considered,  and  plans  inplemented  frcm  the  beginning  to  retadn  the 
element  of  surprise.  Ocomand  and  control  facilities  and  organizatlans  to 
support  the  oonoept  of  operation  are  established. 

C.  At  division,  groip>,  brigade,  and  lower,  alert  notification  of  unit 
personnel  is  made.  Soldiers  are  recalled,  assembled,  and  moved  to 
marshalling  areas  «A]ere  unit  preparation  begins.  Ihis  includes  mission 
analysis  and  the  development  of  tactical  concepts  and  farce  structures 
required  to  aoconplish  the  mission. 

0.  Ocntingency  operations  require  the  farce  to  be  tailored  to  the 
specific  mission,  mobilized,  then  echeloned  to  permit  simultaneous 
deployment,  eBplcyment,  and  sustainment.  Ihe  initial  assaulting  echelon 
must  be  organized  with  sufficient  combat  power  to  seize  the  lodgement  area 
and  begin  oarfcat  operations.  The  echelon  that  immediately  follows  must  be 
equipped  to  expand  the  lodgement  and  imdertaJoe  decisive  oonhat 
operations.  The  final  echelon  must  provide  sustainment  for  extmied 
operations.  OcBmand  and  control  must  phzise  in  early.  All  four  functions 


must  be  included  in  a  theater  ccBiaanders  0{3eraticns  Plan  (OPIAN) . 

E.  m  every  echelon,  ocohat  fcrces  rust  integrate  with  oonmand,  oontrol,  k 

oconunications,  intelligence,  fire  support,  engineer,  air  defense,  and 

CSS.  Ihe  farce  oust  rs^ldly  establish  a  lodgement,  take  the  fic^  to  the 
eneny,  and  win.  Ihe  enesy  nust  be  overwhelmed  in  every  zi^ject  to  render 
him  Incapable  of  reacting  effectively. 

F.  Ihe  echelonaent  of  ocnbat  and  ocnbat  support  forces  requires 
oorre^xnding  echelcnment  of  CSS.  Ihe  requirement  for  rapid  transition  to 
decisive  combat  or  other  operations  dictate  that  CSS  aooompary  or  closely 
follow  each  echelon,  ihe  organizatiori  and  quanti^  must  be  carefully 
determined  to  sipport  the  operation,  but  must  not  dcndnate  the  potentially 
scarce  transportation  assets  or  overwhelm  the  probably  austere 
infrastructure. 

Planning  considerations  for  a  contingency  operation  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to: 

4 

*  The  mission. 

i 

*  Assunptlons. 
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Oonoept  of  the  operation. 


*  Forces  and  assets  aivzdlable. 

*  Operational  aspects  such  as  fire  BUfipart,  cowamicatlons , 
nuclear  and  chemical  uarfara  guidance^  intelligence, 
psychological  warfare  operations,  and  vnconventioneil  warfare 
operations. 

*  Diesv  order  of  battle-ground,  air,  naval,  ^>ace,  and 
electronic. 

*  Enen^  NBC  capability. 

*  Bneny  capability  for  unocnvOTtional  warfare  and 
psychological  operations. 

*  Geogrzfhy,  WButher,  and  terrain. 

*  The  political  situation  and  civil-military  re^jcnsibilities. 

*  Liaison  officers. 

*  Language  requirements. 
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*  m-oountzy  facllitlea. 


*  Local  resources. 


*  limiting  stJtplies  to  essartlals. 


*  Haintaianoe  policy. 


*  Health  Services  Scg:pQrt  (BSS) ,  to  incltde  rs^ld  reqxnse 
medical  teams,  medical  awacuaticn,  and  treatment. 


*  Recovery  and  evacuation  of  deceased  personnel. 


*  Maintaining  and  securing  necessary  stodcage  levels. 


*  Phasing  in  additional  CSS  as  required. 


6.  Sections  H  and  HI  provide  a  idaitify  organizations  most  likely  to  be 
included  in  contingency  operations  involving  11^,  heavy  and  ^)ecial 
operations  forces.  Miere  appropriate,  tiie  mission  organization, 
equipment,  and  considerations  for  eeployment  are  given. 


Section  n.  ^aecial  Operations  Forces  (SOF) 


^  A.  i^)acin1  Operations  Faroes  (SOF)  are  ncmally  joint  by  nature, 

operating  with  Any,  Air  Force  and  Navy  special  operations  elements  to 

aoconpllsh  ^aecial  Operations  (SO)  missions.  SOF  conducts  missions  in 
r 

sajppca±.  of  ocntingency  operations.  SOF  participates  in  contingency 
operations  either  unilaterally  or  in  conjunction  with  other  military 
farces  or  government  agencies.  Regionally  oriented  SOF  elements  are 
normally  located  in  the  region  of  the  crisis  conducting  D^loyments  for 
ITzdning  (DFTs) ,  Mobile  Training  Teams  (MTI^)  or  as  a  part  of  peacetime 
Security  Assistance  programs.  Ihe  in  theater  SOF  may  provide  the  basis  for 
expanded  SOF  partlcipatian  during  evert  military  operations.  As 
conventional  forces  conclude  overt  military  operations,  they  hand  off 
activities  to  SOF  elements  to  conduct  Foreign  Internal  Defense  missions  to 
pranote  stability  and  nation  building  activities. 

B.  In  addition  to  application  of  the  Principles  of  War  and  Airland  Battle 
tenets,  ocomanders  and  stziffs  esiploying  SOF  units  must  consider  the 
following  ^lecial  Operations  Isperatives  for  successful  esployment:^ 

*  *  Objective:  Objectives  assigned  SOF  may  often  be  as 

political,  eoancmlc,  or  psychological  as  military.  In  war, 
^jecied  Operations  objectives  focus  on  enemy  military 
vulnerabilities  without  direct  farce-on-force 
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oonfrcntaticn.  m  sltuatlcns  dhcxt  of  vzo:,  SOF  may  be 
assigned  objectives  tbat  lead  directly  to  the  aoocaplishment 
of  naticnal  or  theater  level  objectives. 

Offensive:  SOF  are  inherently  offaislve.  Althou^  they  may 
be  deployed  in  the  oontext  of  a  strategically  defensive 
effort,  at  tha  operational  and  tacticzd.  level,  they  are 
employed  offensively. 

Mass:  SOF  are  not  esployed  to  mass  in  the  ocnventioned 
sense.  Aootptanoe  of  attrition  or  force-on-force  battle  is 
not  applicable  to  ^leciad.  Operations.  SO  rust  concentrate 
their  oortbat  power,  albeit  subtly  and  indirectly,  at 
decisive  times  and  places.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
fragment  the  efforts  of  SOF  against  tacticzdly  attractive, 
but  operationally  or  strategically  irrelevant  targets. 
Ebctensive  plvsiing  and  rdvaarsals  are  directed  toward 
achieving  a  tenporary  superiority  of  force,  or  better  yet, 
by  avoiding  engaganents  altogether.  In  SO,  concentration  of 
forces  turns  as  vudi  on  the  quality  and  focus  of  tactics, 
timing,  and  weaponry  zis  on  rumerlczd.  quantity. 

Bconony  of  Force:  SOF  may  be  employed  strategically  as  an 
economy  of  force  measure  to  allow  the  concentration  of  other 
forces  elsewhere.  This  may  be  particularly  effective  tdien 


SOF  2a:e  esployed  in  ocnjtincticn  with  indiga>ous  farces  to 
create  a  "Rirce  Haiti pUer*  effect,  car  vhen  SO  are  ocmducted 
for  deception. 

Mameuver:  SOF  do  not  saneuver  against  an  enesy  in  the 
classic  sense.  With  respect  to  SO,  maneuver  isplies  the 
ability  to  infiltrate  and  exfiltrate  denied  areas  to  esqjloit 
eneoy  wirwruhi  1  and  \d)en  esplcyed,  the  ability  to 

flexibly  adjust  the  plan  in  order  to  concentrate  and  strilce 
tile  enemy  vhere  and  vhen  he  is  meet  vulnerable,  and  to 
disperse  to  a^A^id  his  strengths.  Flexibility  in  planning 
and  execution  is  especially  germane  to  ^aecial  Operations. 

IJnity  of  OOEsnand:  To  achieve  unity  of  effort,  SOF  organize 
with  clean,  uncluttered  chains  of  oconand.  Layering  between 
the  headquarters  assigning  the  mission  and  the  operational 
unit  that  conducts  the  it  is  strictly  avoided. 

Security:  Security  is  paramount  in  SO.  Planning  is  often 
oonpartmented  and  planning  staffs  kept  small.  However, 
%d.thin  a  oompartmented  activity  information  oust  be  shared 
by  all.  Intelligence,  counterintelligence,  cover  and 
deception,  and  electronic  warfare  are  all  integrated 
throuf^xxit  the  planning  and  execution  of  SO  to  enhance 
security  arJ  achieve  surprise. 


* 


Sucprise:  Aciilevenent  of  surprise  must  be  a  principle 
talent  of  ^»acial  Gperaticns  Farces,  ^lecial  operations 
require  bold,  imaginative,  and  audacious  actions,  teopered 
with  patience  and  farethouc^.  SOF  achieve  surprise  by 
esploiting  indirect  approaches  and  doing  the  unexpected. 


SOF  Qsployment  Criteria: 

*  Biplay  SOF  vhen  nonullitary  operations  are  insufficient  and 
other  military  (oonventionad.)  qptions  are  inepprcpriate  or 
infeasible. 


*  Ebplcy  SOF  vhere  results  required  are  beyond  the  area  of 
operations  of  conventional  military  farces. 


*  Ebploy  SOF: 


**  With  surgical  precision  to  minimize  collateral  effects. 

**  In  a  concealed  or  covered  manner  so  that  only  the 
effects  are  detectable. 

**  Indirectly  throui^  the  military  forces  of  a  foreign 
government  or  political  group. 


D.  l^pical  SOF  cjrganizations  inclixle  the  Joint  fecial  Operations  T^isk 
Force  (JSOEF) ,  a  ^)ecial  Forces  Operations  Base  (SFOB) ,  a  Forward 
Operationed  Base  (FCB) ,  Advanced  Operational  Base  (AOB) ,  ^aecial  Forces 
Operationad  Detaohment  "A"  (SFXA) ,  Barger  Beginent,  Bancper  Battalion,  SO 
Aviation  Ta^  Force,  Psyciiological  Cperations  Faroe,  and  a  Civil 
Affairs  Task  Force. 


E.  A  Joint  Operations  Task  Force  (JSOTF)  is  created  by  the  theater 
^)ecial  Operations  Ocmnand  (SOC)  or  a  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  to  plan, 
conduct  and  support  Joint  ^aecial  Operations  (SO)  for  a  specific 
situation,  mission  or  area  basis.  The  JSOTF  may  be  qjecificadly 
established  on  a  semipermanent  basis  or  by  augmenting  an  existing  service 
organization's  headquarters  with  elements  of  other  services  (l.e.  an 
SEOB) .  The  JSOTF  exercises  CPOCN  of  forces  ohopped  for  the  SO  mission. 
The  JSOTF  is  normally  eaployed  in  a  Joint  Special  Operations  Area  (JSQA) . 


F.  Anty  ^lecial  Operations  Farces  (ABSOF)  consist  of  Special  Farces, 
Bangers,  ^xacial  Operations  Aviation,  Civil  Affedrs,  and  Psychological 
Operations  units.  These  units  have  unique  organizatlcns,  ecployment 
considerations,  capabilities  and  limitations. 


6.  Stycial  Forces  (SF). 

1.  Hie  ^iecial  Farces  Grocp  (AIRBCBME)  (SFGA)  is  a  aultipurpose, 
flexible  crganizaticn  cz$)able  of  establishing  a  Special  Faroes  Cperational 
Base  (SFOB)  and  providing  C?  and  si^pcrt  for  vp  to  three  Forward 
Operaticral  Bases  {FOBs) .  FCBs  are  established  by  the  subordinate  SF 
Battadion  HOs  (SF  Operaticral  Deta^hnent-Charlie  [SFODC]) .  The  SF  Ccopany 
HQ  (SF  Operatiotal  Detachment-Bravo  [SFXB]}  establishes  Advanced 
OperaticnaQ.  Bases  (fOBs)  to  e9q)and  the  and  support  capabilities  of 

the  SFSA  or  is  esplcyed  as  a  element  in  the  area  of  operation.  The 
^)ecial  Faroes  Operational  Detachment  "A"  (SFCOA)  is  the  twelve  nan 
element  specifically  designed  to  conduct  missions  in  si^port  of  US  policy 
and  military  objectives.^ 

2.  i^jecial  Farces  Missions  include:^ 

*  Uhconventioned  Warfare. 

*  Foreign  Internal  Defense. 

*  Direct  Action. 

*  Special  Pecotmaissanoe. 

*  Oounterterrorism  (for  selected  elements) . 
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3.  Special  Forces  Qrganizaticns: 


c.  S^ecinl  Farces  OcD|3anY 


00  HQ 
(B  DEI) 


SFQD(A  OET) 
(DIVING) 


SF  03 
(A  DEO?) 


SFOD(A  DET) 
(FREE-FALL) 


d.  ^xcial  Faroes  C|9eratianal  Detachment  "A"  organization 


1 

OPT,  18A00 

DET  TECH 
MO,  18QA0 

OPs  SGT 

MSG,  18Z50 

ASST  OPs  and 
INTEL  SGT 
SFC,  18F40 

WFNS  SGT 
SFC,  18B40 

MFN5  SGT 
SSG,  18B30 

ENGR  SGT 

SFC,  18C40 

ENGR  SGT 
SSG,  18C30 

MED  SGT 

SFC,  18D40 

MED  SGT 
SSG,  18D30 

OCM!  SGT 

SFC,  18E40 

COff  SGT 
SSG,  18E30 

FIGURE  3-2-4. 

Eaplcyoent  Oonsideratlons  for  Special  Farces: 


*  Hi^^y  trained  individuals  (language,  cultural  training, 
air/sea/land  infiltration,  and  other  SO  Ttechniques) . 

*  Normally  conduct  deliberate  operations. 

*  Not  designed  to  conduct  sustedneC  combat  operations 
unilaterally  due  to  the  lack  of  organic  firepower  and 
tactical  mobility. 

*  Ehch  SF  Grcuo  is  regionally  oriented. 


*  Can  be  deployed  as  a  descnstraticn  of  natioral  resolve. 

*  Designed  to  train,  assist,  aixJ  advise  indigenous  military  or 
paramilitary  forces. 

Special  Forces  Ce^abilities: 

a.  and  St^port  Elens^s: 

*  Functions  as  the  Amy  cccponent  of  a  JSOTF  or  as  a 

JSCflF  when  augmented  by  resources  from  other  services. 


* 


Establish,  operaba,  ard  support  a  SEOB  and  \ip  to  three 

FOBS. 


*  I^rovide  up  to  tibree  cleaents  (SFCOBs)  to  corps  or 
higher  conventional  HQs  or  to  specific  operational 
areas  as  a  spenial  operations  coomand  and  control 
elenent  (SOOCE). 

*  Train  and  prepare  operational  eleoents  for  deployment. 

b.  Operational  Elements: 

*  Infiltrate  and  exfiltrate  specified  operationzd  areas 
fay  air,  land,  or  sea. 

*  Oondoct  operations  in  remote  areas  and  nonpermissive 
environaents  for  extended  periods  of  tine  with  little 
external  direction  and  si^port. 

*  Develop,  organize,  equip,  train,  and  advise  or  direct 
indigenous  military  and  paramilitary. 

*  Plan  and  conduct  unilateral  SF  operations. 

*  Itain,  advise,  and  assist  U5  and  forces  or 
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agencies. 


*  PsrfccB  otiher  SO  am  dixactad  by  tiw  Kational  Ooninand 
Autiioclty  or  a  unified  occnandRr. 


ttwcrial  Fbroes  Limitations: 


*  lbs  SF  Gcc^p  depends  on  tbs  rascurces  of  the  Theater  Amy 
(TA)  to  support  and  sustain  its  operations. 

*  The  SF  Qnoqp  cannot  conduct  conventioiial  occhined  arms 
operations  on  a  isillateral  basis.  Its  capabilities  eure 
llaltjed  to  advising  or  directing  indigenous  military  farces 
conducting  this  type  of  operation. 

*  The  SF  GToif)  does  not  have  an  organic  conbined  arms 
capability.  It  habitually  requires  the  support  car 
attachment  of  other  occtat,  CS,  and  CSS  assets. 

*  The  SF  Q?otp  camot  provide  purity  for  operational  bases 
vltiX3ut  severely  degrading  cperaticrBl  and  support 
capabilities. 


H.  Banger  Baginisnt.^ 


1.  The  Ranger  Regiment  is  a  highly  trained  light  infantry  fcsroe 
consisting  of  the  Beginartal  B3  and  three  Ranger  Battalions  capable  of 
conducting  deliberate  or  qulck-zeqponse  S^pecial  Operations  or  li^it 
infantry  missions  charac:terized  by:  detailed  planning,  oocrdinatlcn  and 
preparation,  decentralized  execution,  surprise,  mobility,  ^leed,  violence 
of  execution,  stock,  deception  and  audacity. 


2.  Ranger  Organization: 


a.  Ranger  Regimoit. 


Ranger  EBployment  OonslderatlcnB: 


*  NOT  designed  fcsr  sustained  occtot  cperaticns. 


*  Nooally  cnployed  against  targets  and  under  cxxiditicns 
requiring  their  unique  slclUs. 


*  Oriented  on  offensive  operations. 


*  NOT  regionally  oriented,  but  deployable  worldwide. 


*  NOT  trained  or  orgaxdzed  to  provide  MITs. 


Sanger  Capnbi Titles; 

*  Delays  quldcly  to  ocnduct  a{3eraticns  cn  all  types  of 
terrain  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

*  Establishes  a  credible  IS  military  presence  in  aiiy  part  of 
the  world  to  dascnstrate  U5  interest  cr  resolve. 

*  Infiltrates  and  exfiltrates  an  ciseraticnzd  area  by  land, 
sea,  and  air. 

*  Conducts  direct  action  operaticn}  to  include  raids, 
ambushes,  and  recovery  cperation;}. 

*  Conducts  special  lic^  infantry  operations  to  include 
seizing  and  securing  airfields,  ixxrt  facilities, 
oomnunicaticns,  centers,  ccmnand  and  control  facilities,  and 
critical  choke-points  on  lines  oif  oconunications. 

*  Perfarms  ihort-duratlcn  tactical  reconnaissance  in  support 
of  assigned  ranger  missions. 

*  Cperates  for  vp  to  three  days  without  resipply,  and  for 
longer  periocb  vtoi  provided  with  acccnpanying  or  follow-on 
supplies. 


*  Provides  two  ranger  liaison  teams  to  integrate  the  deployed 
ranger  foroe  into  the  logistical,  intelligaice,  and 
operational  aystaos  of  the  si^parting  cxamander. 

*  E^oerclses  OPOON  of  other  US  oomhat,  CS,  and  CSS  units. 

*  Conducts  cxanbat  operatlcns  in  an  NBC  environment. 


5.  Ranger  Limitatians: 

*  lades  the  anti-amor  firepower  to  conduct  planned  operatlcns 
against  enssey  armored  forces,  e^secially  in  open  terrain. 

*  Tries  to  avoid  the  manpower-intersive,  high-casualty  battles 
associated  with  MDUT. 

*  Has  no  organic  tran^xrtation  or  organic  casuzdty  evacuation 
capability.  It  has  only  i  imir/ri  css  resources,  making  it 
unsuitable  for  sustedned  cenhat  operations  without 
significant  augmentation. 

*  Has  limited  organic  air  defense  capabilities. 

*  Has  only  eornn  mortars  for  indirect  fire  stqycirt  means. 
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SCA  Bqplo^iDant  Ooraiideraticns: 


Qreus  and  aircraft  hava  unique  sdciUs  and  e^stene  tar 
clandestine  penatraticn. 


*  Flic^  profile  most  avoid  detection. 

*  Slingload  operations  Increase  radar  signature  and  reduce 

«  range. 

*  Planning  and  direction  requires  direct  face-to-faoe 

ooardination  with  supported  unit. 

*  Plan  for  air  ocobat  operations.  SCA  Attack  Helo  my  protect 
SQA  and  surface  elements. 

*  Joint  suppression  of  enes^  zdr  defense  (J-SEAD)  must  support 
SQA  without  ocBpromising  clandestine  penetration. 

*  Conducts  Joint  Air  Attack  imm  (JAAT)  operations  in  denied 
or  SCTsitive  territoory  to  stpport  SO  or  as  part  of  a  joint 
second  echelon  attzKk  (J-SAK)  operation. 

*  Stpport  ^cial  operations  in  urban  terrain. 

*  Conduct  ocntoat  search  and  rescue  (CSAR)  in  sipport  of  SO 
misslcns. 

*  Conduct  MEDEVAC  of  SOF  casualties  as  a  primary  mission  or  on 
the  return  flight  of  another  mission. 
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*  Requires  near  real-time  intelligence  during  mission  planning 
and  eioecuticn. 

*  SCA  missici.  planning  dictates  collocation  with  si;{iported 
xmit. 

*  SCA  ^ecial  operations  peculiar  Class  IX  and  maintenance 
si^ipart. 

SCA  capabilities; 

*  Possesses  unique  skills  and  systems  for  clandestine 
penetration  of  hostile  airspace. 

*  Ceoi  perform  continucus  operations  during  visuad  and  marginal 
weather  conditions  and  during  instrument  weather  conditions. 

*  Can  strategically  self-deploy  (medium  and  assault 
heliocpters  only)  and  conduct  joint  Clipboard  operations. 

*  can  perform  AVW  and  AVIH  on  adl  assigned  zdrcraft, 
armament, and  avionics. 

*  can  perform  unit  maintenance  on  edl  other  organic  equipment. 


SC0V  Limitations: 


*  Depends  on  Theater  Anty  (TA)  to  provide  manpower,  ^^ecial 
tools,  and  test,  measureoent,  and  diagnostic  equipment  to 
perform  decentralized  maintenance  support  beyond  orgauiic 
capabilities  during  wartime  and  contingency  operations. 

*  l^qperds  large  quantities  of  aviation  fuel  and  amunition 
during  sustained  operations. 

*  Is  designed  to  operate  from  a  secure  location. 

*  Has  limited  EN  capabilities. 

*  Has  a  consolidated  food  service  section  at  battalion  level 
only. 

*  Has  limited  madiceil  cs^>abilities. 

*  Depends  on  a  st;pparted  unit  for  all-source  intelligence  and 
aviation  weather  data. 


J.  dvil  Mfadrs  (CA.)  Siqpport, 


1.  Based  cn  an  analysis  of  MEIT-C'P,  a  dvil  Affairs  Direct  Si;f:|X3rt 
leam  is  nooally  placed  in  support  of  a  separate  brigade  or  equiv2LLent  SOF 
vmit.^  This  team  is  nooially  oorposed  of  vp  to  four  personnel  who 
augment  the  staff  of  the  sipported  unit.  The  dvil  Affairs  Direct  Sippart 
Team's  mission  is  to  support  the  ormrandpr  in  the  conduct  of  military 
operations  to  include!^ 

*  Advise  and  assist  the  Ocrmander  in  fulfilling  his  legal  and 
moral  obligations  lAH  international  laws  and  eigreements. 

*  Idaitify  and  coordinate  for  local  resources,  facilities  and 
support. 

*  Minimize  civilian  interference  with  U.S.  military 
operations. 

*  supplement  the  intelligence  gathering  effort  from  civilian 
sources. 

*  Serve  as  the  staff  focal  point  for  cultural  considerations 
impacting  on  military  operations. 
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civil  Affairs  capabilities: 


*  Provides  language  and  area,  qualified  functiorval  e^qperts. 

*  Exploits  hostile  political,  eocncoiic,  social,  and  cultural 
and  ideological  weaicnesses. 

*  Advises  and  assists  military  farces  planning  and 
coordinating  civic  action  programs  into  foreign  intemELl 
development  plans  (FID) . 

*  Provides  civil  assistance  to  US  ^xansored  government 
arganizations . 

*  Advises  and  assists  in  planning  and  conducting  population 
and  resource  control  programs. 

Civil  Affedrs  Limitaticns: 

*  Does  not  have  organic  oxcunications  capabilities  for 
dupersed  elements;  relies  on  supported  unit. 

*  Has  only  minimal  capability  for  oanbat  operations. 


Has  limited  organic  transportation,  no  organic  casualty 


evacuation  capability,  and  United  CSS  resources,  naking  it 
unsuitable  for  sustzdned  independent  qperations  without 


significant  augmentation. 


K.  Psychological  Operations  (PSVQP)  Support.^ 

1.  Ihe  mission  of  Amy  PSVOP  forces  is  to  plan,  conduct,  and  si:^part 
three  categories  of  PSYCP:  strategic,  battlefield,  and  consolidation. 

Ihe  FS^  Grot^  tailors  its  resource  to  satisfy  the  PSYOP  needs  of  the 
si:q[^»cted  conventional  or  Special  Operations  Headquarters.  A  Tactical 
Dissemination  Platoon  is  nornally  placed  in  support  of  a  separate  brigade, 
or  equivalent  SOF  unit.  The  platoon  consists  of  two  Audiovisual  (AV) 

Teams  and  three  Icud^jeaker  Teams.  The  AV  teams  perfam  AV  dissemination 
of  PSYOP  products  and  have  a  limited  print  capability.  Ihe  loudspeaker 
teams  conduct  loud-speaker  operations  and  develop  PSYOP  in  support  of 
tacticad  operaticns,  and  civil-military  operations. 

2.  PSVOP  Employment  Considerations:^^ 

*  Most  PSVCa*  operations  are  joint  in  nature,  with  approval  of 
PSXDP  themes  being  approved  at  the  CZNC  cr  JTF  level. 


*  Conducts  and  provides  a  FSYOP  area  aissessment 


* 


Rcilitates  gaining  the  si^^pcr*  of  the  target  papulation. 


*  Provides  close  and  continuous  PSYCP  si^ipart  to  maxliaize  the 
effect  of  CA  operations. 

*  Infarms  tlie  world  ocBsunity  of  U.S.  intent  and  goodwill. 

3.  PSYOT  capabilities: 

*  Loud^)eaker  teams  can  conduct  tactical  dec^±ion  to  support 
offensive  or  defensive  operations. 

*  loudspeaJcer  teems  can  si^port  CA  teems  to  influence  or 
control  civl  1  ian/nonoonfcatant/neutral  personnel  during 
direct  action  contingency  operations. 

*  Provides  continuing  analysis  of  political  and  cultural 
factors  to  help  maximize  political  and  psychological  effects 
of  the  operation. 

4.  PSVQP  Limitations: 

*  Dependent  on  supported  unit  for  intelligence  sippcrt  to 
develop  effective  tacticed  PSYOP. 
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*  Dependent  on  «upportad  unit  for  coBwanicatlons  to  coordinate 


vitti  higher  and  adjacent  PSVGP  elenents. 

*  Dependent  on  euqpfjorted  unit  for  CS/CSS  of  TactlcatL 
DlffWfini  nation  Platoon. 

*  OPSEC  acnsiderationa  may  preclude  PSVGP  exploitation  of 
ongoing  operations. 


L.  Predf^lcyment  Activities. 

1.  During  predeployioent,  SCF  conducts  detailed  mission  analysis  and 
planning  in  preparation  for  execution  of  the  specific  contingency 
missions.  Ihis  includes  task  organizatiui  of  SOP  elements  and 
pre-positioning  of  farces.  In-theater  SC^  may  conduct  liaison  or 
coordination  with  host-nation  forces  to  facilitate  follow-on  SOF  and 
conventional  units,  and  assist  in  development  of  intelligenoe  to  si^part 
mission  planning.  SFQOAs  are  selected  to  conduct  DA  and  SR  missions  prior 
to  initiation  of  overt  military  operations  based  on  their  regional 
orientation,  language  capability,  5ppciali7.fld  training,  and  their  ability 
to  conduct  clandestine  infiltration  (land,  sea,  and  air) .  Selected  SFOOAs 
pr^are  for  direct  action  missions  to  support  the  Banger  TF  penetration  of 
the  target  nation  (i.e.  radar)  and  SFOQA  special  reconnaissance  missions 
pr^are  to  provide  real-time  intelligaxa  on  the  Ranger  targets  and  OPPCR 
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geactlcn  fomes.  Ranger  units  ar«  sslacted  to  oonduct  rapid,  surgical 
striJces,  while  minimizing  collateral  damage  to  facilities  or 
nonooDbatants.  CA  and  PSYGP  elements  are  provided  to  thB  Ranger  'nisk 
Force  to  minimize  nanccnbatant  interference  cr  coUatezal  damage.  USAF 
and  SQ2V  assets  are  selected  to  provide  clandestine  infiltraticn  and 
sipport  of  SQF  elements.  SOF  elements  to  be  cnaaitted  are  isolated  to 
ccnduct  detailed  mission  planning  and  rehearszds  at  hone  station  or  in  a 
Remote  Mar^ialling  Base  (RE>IAB) . 

2.  Oonsiderations  by  Battlefield  Operating  Systems  (BOS)  for  the 
SBployment  of  SC^  ditring  the  Predeployment  Phase  of  oontingency 
operations: 

a.  Intelligence,  Electctidc  Warfzure  (UN) . 

*  Requires  timely  and  detailed  intelligence  for 
deliberate  planning. 

*  ^wcial  RBOcmaissanoe  mission  planning  requires  early 
identification  ^  PlRs. 

*  SQ^  requires  all-source  intelligence  and  aviation 
veaOxr  data  for  planning. 

*  SQA  requires  EW  support  for  planning  and  execution  of 
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clandestim  iitfilteation. 

*  FSYGP  x«|LijLrM  tiaely  intslUgence  to  prqpare  and 
vfidate  PSVCP  thona  against  target  audienoe. 

b.  Maneuver. 

*  Joint  aii^pact  for  pra  positioning  and  deployBaent.  (CA, 
BSVQP  and  oosbat  ocntxol  t^aas  are  pre "  positioned  with 
the  Ranger  TF;  Ranger  Occpaiy  and  SCA  si^rport  are 
deployed  to  the  reeote  aecrehalling  base  [REMAB] . ) 

*  SCA  self  ^deploy  MdiuBi  and  assault  heliocpters  to 
RSnB. 

*  JSOdF  AC^ai  oondocts  site  survey. 


c.  Mobility,  Ocunbenacbility,  Surviva'aility. 


*  SOP  units  cannot  provide  aecurity  for  their  operational 
bases  without  severely  degrading  their  operational  and 
sippart  capabilities. 

*  SOF  latLts  have  a  limited  capability  t~  operate  in  an 
NBC  environnsnt. 
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*  oeSEC  and  aacurity  ocnsideraticns  oust  be  balanced 
agzdnst  the  algnatura  of  joint  rehearsals  for 
iyncfarcnizaticn. 

d.  Fire  SiK>oft. 

*  SP  has  the  capability  to  eafilcy  direct  and  indirect 
fire  eeapcne. 

*  Rangers  have  6Cd3b  nactars  and  9€bis  recoilless  rifles  in 
ttie  Wogqpcnn  Platoon  of  a  Ranger  Cocpaty. 

*  Ranger  and  SP  oorrturt  detailed  coardinaticn  for  AC-130 
fire  support. 

*  SQA  attadc  helicopters  support  SOP, 

*  Use  of  F5V3P  elesaoits  to  disnyt  and  deocralize  eneoy 
target  population  by  leaflet  or  loudspeaker  operations. 

*  Ranger  TF  plans  for  xse  of  P5Y0P  Icud^eaicers  to 
control  civilian  populace  and  ndnimlze  interf ersxs 
with  military  operations. 
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*  Plans  foo:  the  usa  of  FSVOE*  louds^aakers  to  st^aport 
tactical  daoeptlcn  qpenrtlcns. 

e.  Air  Defoise  ArtlUexy  (ADA) . 


*  SF,  CA,  and  PSVCP  units  ]3ave  no  organic  ADA. 

W 


*  SQA  attack  hellcopcers  have  1  iwitpid  air-to-air 
capability. 

*  Rangers  have  limited  ADA  capability  (MANPAD6) . 

f .  Ooobat  Service  Scpycrt  (CSS) . 

*  Lcng-tecm  sust^diment  of  SQF  must  be  ocnsidered  and 
planned  early  due  to  their  limited  organic  CSS 

ewpihll 

*  Ranger  units  have  no  organic  transportation  or  casualty 
evacuation  capabilities. 

*  Ranger  units  have  very  limited  CSS  resources,  and 
cannot  conduct  sustained  oonbat  without  signiJficant 
augmentation. 
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*  SOF  saximizes  use  of  hoot  nation  (HN)  fac5  '  ^cieS:, 
transportation  and  sqpport. 

OoBmand  and  Control  (C^) . 

*  Tailor  C?  and  foroes  to  meet  requirenents  of 
MEnyiM*.  (Political  implications,  terms  of 
referenoe/zules  of  engageiBent,  long-term  political 
objectives,  controlled  psychological  effects,  unique 
mission  czpabilities,  minimize  HQ  layering.) 

*  Joint  and  Interagency  planning  and  execution  between 
ARSOF,  AFSOF,  and  NAVSQF. 

*  Deliberate  planning  process  (isolation,  mission 
preparation,  and  rehearsals) . 

*  SOF  ocnrunicaticns  systems  (TACSAT,  TSC-99,  HF  Burst) 
are  not  oaipatlble  with  most  conventional  tacticeil 
oomnunications  systems.  Ranger  LNO  teams  and  ^secial 
Operations  Gccmand  and  Control  Elemoits  (SOOCE)  are 
employed  to  provide  liaison  and  oonmunications  with 
oonventioned  headquarters  vhen  required. 


Secticn  m.  Lic^/Heavy  Faroes 

A  brigade  headquarters  serves  as  the  base  for  a  divislcxi  assault  force 
and  is  oopplemented  with  e^iproprlate  ccntet,  CS,  and  CSS  units.  This 
brigade  is  maintained  at  a  hic^  state  a£  readiness  to  meet  the  division's 
initial  d^loyment  reguirasent.  The  other  brigades  in  the  division 
maintain  various  stages  of  readiness  and  deploy  after  the  lead  brigade. 

The  brigade  headquarters  is  organized  to  facilitate  ooninand,  control,  and 
ocrmmicaticns  for  all  assigned,  and  attached  combat,  combat  support,  and 
combat  service  support  elemaits. 

A.  Maneuver  Forces — Heavy. 

1.  Infantry  Battalion  (Mechanized)  (Bradley  (M2)  Equipped) . 

a.  Mission:  To  close  with  the  enesy  by  means  of  fire  and 
maneuver  to  destroy  or  capture  him  or  repel  his  assault  by  fire,  close 
combat,  and  counterattack. 


b. 


Organization: 


4 


FlgJRB  3-2-9 1  Me(;fcuiizga  Infantry  Battalion  (Bradley), 
c.  capabilities: 

*  Provides  a  base  of  fire  and  maneuver. 

*  doses  with  the  eneny  in  order  to  destroy  or  capture 
him. 

*  Repels  enesy  assaults  by  fire,  close  occibat,  and 
ocunterattack. 

*  Seizes  and  holds  terrain. 

*  Maneuvers  in  all  types  of  terrain  and  vmder  all 
climatic  conditions. 
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*  Rxvides  euitl-aracr  protecticn  within  the  capabilities 
cf  the  Bradley  f  igniting  v^iicle  (BFV) . 

*  Ocnducts  ocnbat  operations  under  limited  visibility 
conditions,  eoploying  night  vision  devices,  v^iicle 
thermal  sic^its,  and  surveillance  equipment. 

*  Provides  organic  indirect  fire  seaport  (lOTim  [4.2"] 
mortar) . 

*  Rrevides  battalion  reconnedssanoe  sc^^port. 

*  Provides  \mit  administration  and  logistics  sc^sport  to 
assigned  or  attached  units. 

*  Provides  cconand,  ccntrol,  and  staff  planning  and 
sc^jervision  of  operations  of  organic  and  attached 
elements. 

*  capable  of  rapid  aovement  and  limited  penetrations. 


Limitations: 


* 


Mobility  and  fiiapower  are  restricted  ty  urtan  terrain, 
jungles,  forests,  ste^  and  rugged  terrain,  and 


significant  water  obstacles. 


*  Oansu&iitlcn  of  Classes  m,  V  and  IX  are  high. 


*  Staall  dismount  strength. 


2.  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Ompary. 


a.  Organization:  See  FIGCRE  3-2-9  thru3-2-17. 
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b.  CbpebllitlMi 

*  PtXAddea  natamrAf  cxjntrol,  staff  pLaminj,  ar«1 
suparvislon  of  orgpinio  and  attactwd  al«)i»nt«. 

*  PtxTsridoo  battalion  su|ply/rasMpply  support. 

*  Provides  centralized  battalion  nsasing. 

*  ftovldes  unit  level  health  anvioea  supped  for  the 
battalion,  to  Include  oollaction,  triage,  treating t, 
and  evacuation;  operates  the  battalion  aid  station; 
si^pervifioa  cxiabat  lifesaver  program;  establishes  and 
applies  preventivs  nadicine  program;  stodos  and 
provides  Class  vm  supply  support;  provides  aldmesn  to 
rifle  and  anti-arasr  conpanies. 

*  Provides  adalnlatrative  and  logistic  sippurt  to 
assigned  or  attached  units. 

*  Provides  organic  indirect  fire  support  with  six 
tr2K:k-tncunted  lOTna  mertars. 

*  Provides  battalion  reocmaissanoe  support  with  a  six 
M2,  thirty'  man  scout  platoon. 


*  Provides  unit  maintenance  si^port  for  assigned  units. 

*  Provides  oomaunication  support,  to  include  one  retrans 
station. 

Limitations: 

*  EIW  evacuation  limited  to  unccimuted  tran^xjrtaticxi 
assets. 

*  Uhit  has  no  dedicated  wire  laying  capability. 

*  Scout  platoon  is  limited  to  6  OT>s  (static)  one  per 
v^cle,  or  3  mounted  patrols,  two  v^iicles  each. 

*  Mortar  platoon  can  be  enployed  in  a  one  6-gun  platoon 
or  two  3-gun  sections. 

*  Class  rn  resupply  on  fuel  carriers  is  less  than  total 
unit  basic  load  (i.e.  fuel  trucdcs  do  not  carry  a  100% 
v^iicle  requirsnent) . 

*  Class  V  basic  lead  is  carried  on  board  combat  vehicles 
and  anounition  cargo  trueJes. 
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b.  Catabllitles; 
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*  Provides  a  base  of  fire  and  meuieuver. 

*  Closes  with  the  enany  to  destroy  or  Cc^jture  him. 

*  R^Dels  enesny  assault  by  fire,  close  conbat,  and 
ocxmterattack. 

*  Seizes  and  holds  terradn. 

*  Maneuvers  in  all  types  of  terrain  and  under  zdl 
climatic  ccnditicns. 

*  Provides  antitank  protecticn  within  the  capabilities  of 
the  BFV. 

*  Conducts  oanbat  operations  under  liinitpd  visibility, 
eaploying  night  vision  devices  and  v^iicle  themal 
sic^its. 

*  Conducts  assault  breaches. 

*  Conducts  patrols  (mounted  and  dismounted)  to  acocnplish 
reconnaissance  and  counter-reconnaissance. 
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d.  Bradley  Fi^iting  VeMcle  (BFV)  Characteristics:  (See  FIGURE 

3-2-21). 


Itoitfkti  90.000  Iba  (Coabat)  Crmtt  3 

■  — j*--  21.9  ft  taMT  miai  900  hp  0iM«l 

■alftiti  9.79  ft  Crulaias  iMiaai  300 

motlii  10.9  ft  loaO  OpMtfi  «2  apb 

IraaMnti  29aa  Caraan  Ms  SpMdi  *.9  Mi 

- - r  iraMMti  TOM,  T.oaa  Cnarlal  M, 
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4.  Antl-Axioar  Occpai^. 


a.  Missicn:  To  reinfonoe  the  direct  antitank  fires  of  the 
rifle  comanies. 


b.  Organization:  See  FIGURES  3-2-22  thru  3 
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c.  Capabilities; 


*  Provides  dedicated  snti-anaor  seaport  to  the  battalion. 


*  Haneuvors  in  terrain  trafflcable  to  track  vehicles. 


*  Oonducts  ccBibat  eperatiens  under  limited  visibility 
using  ni^it  vision  devices  and  thermal  sights. 
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d.  Limitations: 


*  Provides  only  llTnited  security  (no  dismounts) . 


*  ^»ed  of  M901  Is  lass  than  Ml  or  M2. 


*  Mora  vulnerabla  to  direct  fire  than  Ml  or  M2. 


5.  T^nk  CcB^i&ny  (Ml  equipped) . 


'  a.  Kission:  To  close  with  and  destroy  eneoy  forces,  using 
fire,  maneuver,  and  shock  effect. 


b.  Organization:  See  FIGURES  3-2-25  thru  3-2-27. 
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FIGURE  3-2-25.  T?m  Ca!P.^NY  fAERfiMS) . 
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c.  Cspabilities; 


*  Hlc^i  degree  of  nobility,  firepower,  aunnor  protection, 
and  shock  effect. 

*  Attacks  or  defends  under  hostile  fire  and  during 
United  visibility. 

*  Destroys  enemy  mciinted  and  dismounted  forces  at  long 
and  close  ranges. 

*  iiqjloits  success  with  high  eross-country  mobility. 

d.  Limitations; 

*  T.iwit-pd  maneuverability  in  buildi?)  areas,  wooded, 
jiingle,  or  rugged  terrcdn. 

*  vulnerable  to  antitauik  vfeapons. 

*  Wading  d^Jth  limited  to  4  feet  with  hard  bottom;  no 
swim  capability. 

*  Normally  requires  at  least  daily  resiqply  of  class  III. 
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*  capability  to  hold  terrain. 


*  vulnerable  to  disocunted  attac3cs  in  close  terrain. 


e.  Ml  Tank  Characteristics:  See  FIGURE  3‘-2-28. 
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Fcarces. 


Infamtry  Battalion  (Light) . 

a.  Mission:  To  close  with  the  eenesof,  by  means  of  fire  and 
maneuver,  in  order  to  destroy  or  capture  him  or  repel  his 
assault  by  fire,  close  ocrtot,  and  counterattack. 

b.  Organization:  See  FIGURES  3-2-29  thru  3-2-34. 
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Capabilities; 

*  Conduct  offensive  and  defensive  operations,  especially 
at  ni^tt,  in  edl  ^pes  of  environments. 

*  Conduct  independent  small-unit  operations. 

*  Onmnand  and  control  widely  di^»rsed  organic  forces  as 
well  as  augmenting  forces  down  to  platoon  level. 

*  Conduct  eiir  assault  operations. 


* 


Conduct  rear  area  cperaticns. 


*  Participate  in  asphibious  qperations. 

*  Operate  in  ccnjxmcticn  with  heavy  forces. 

*  Conduct  militaury  cperaticns  on  uzban  terrain  (MXrr) . 

*  Participate  in  Show  of  Force,  IDesoonstration,  and 
Peackeeping  operations. 

*  Sipport  to  united  States  Civil  Authorities. 

d.  Limitations;  The  licfit  infantry  battalion,  by  its  avistere 
nature,  has  several  employment  limitations.  Its  tactical  mobility  is 
constrained  by  its  limitfd  organic  •v^iicles  and  the  limited  aircraft  and 
ground  transport  systems  in  the  division.  Designed  to  maximize  the  combat 
to  st^jport  ratio,  there  is  very  little  redundancy  in  the  li^t  infantry 
battalion.  Biis  requires  cross  training  in  several  low-density  military 
specialties.  Khen  deployed  into  a  hostile  environment,  the  battalion 
requires  local  air  superiority  and  naval  gunfire  if  available. 

e.  vulnerabilities ;  Ihe  structure  and  organization  of  light 
infantry  battalions  nakes  theta  vulnerable  to; 


*  Nuclear,  biological,  and  chenical  (NBC)  attacks. 

Oontamination  avoidance  is  the  NBC  defense  task. 

*  Attack  by  heavy  forces.  • 

*  Attack  by  indirect  fire. 

k 

*  Air  attacks.  It  will  be  essential  for  units  to  be 
technically  proficient  in  small-anas  air  ciefense  and 
passive  protective  measures  as  air  defense  artillery 
(ADA)  assets  will  be  limited. 

2.  Rifle  Occpany  (Lic^) . 

a.  Hissicxi:  Tb  close  with  the  enesy,  by  means  of  fire  and 
maneuver,  in  order  to  destroy  or  cz^iture  him,  or  repel  his  assault  by 
fire,  close  ocmbat,  and  ccunterattz^. 


FIGURE  3-2-35.  RIFLE  (UQgC) . 
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Capabilities; 


*  Oonduc±  offensive  and  defensive  operations,  e^3eci2dly 
at  nl^t,  in  zQJ.  types  of  envircxunaits. 

*  Oaiduct  indqaendent  snail  wJt  ‘j^.ei*.,.tions. 

*  Oonmand  and  control  widej.\  d’-^rsed.  organic  U’dts  eis 
well  as  augmenting  fcT’-y^. 

*  conduct  edr  assault  operaticTia. 

*  Conduct  rear  battle. 

*  Participate  in  anphibious  operations. 

*  Operate  in  conjunction  witli  heavy  forces  (as  part  of  a 
larger  farce  vrtiich  is  properly  augmented  for  the  task) 

Limitations: 

*  Austere  CS  and  CSS  assets. 


Limited  v^cular  mobility. 


*  Limited  protecticn  against  araar,  artillery,  chenlcsQ, 
biologlcsd,  and  nuclear  effects. 

*  Soldiers  rust  carry  all  required  equipinent,  anounltion, 
food  and  vater. 


C.  Field  Artillery. 

1.  Mission:  Field  artillery  asrats  ?..'.i;.-::ated  to  maneuver  forces 
to  suppress,  neutradize,  or  destroy  Indirect  fires  are  used 

to  shape  the  battlefield  for  the  maneuver  force.  Field  artillery  assets 
allocated  to  the  maneuver  force  will  be  assigned  specific  missions  to 
support  ccranitted  forces. 

a.  Direct  Support  (DS) :  A  field  artillery  battalion  may  be 
assigned  a  DS  mission.  This  provides  fires  iimiediately  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  supported  force.  A  coomittsd  brigade  can  have  one  field 
artillery  battalion  DS.  Hie  field  artillery  battalion  is  not  further 
allocated  to  a  lattalion.  Under  certain  circumstances  firing  batteries  of 
the  DS  battalion  may  be  further  assigned  a  mission  of  being  a  "dedicated 
battery"  in  support  of  a  specific  ocopaiiy/  team. 

b.  Reinforcing  (R) :  A  DS  battalion  may  have  their  fires 
augmented  with  additicaial  artillery  assets.  Augmentation  is  nonaally  by 
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allocation  of  one  or  more  artillery  battalicans  assigned  to  reinfcarca  a 
^)ecdfic  DS  unit. 


c.  General  Si:;:part  (GS)  /General  Si^:part  Reinforcing  (GSR) : 
AMitioral  field  artillery  assets  nay  be  available  to  a  maneuver  force  in 
a  GS  or  GSR  role.  These  assets  are  not  allcxated  to  the  maneuver  force, 
and  are  cxantroHcd  by  the  parent  DIVmRTY  of  the  maneuver  divisicsn.  If 
authorized  by  the  fcsroe  artillery  ccmnander  (DrVMOY  Odr)  GS/GSR  units  can 
provicie  fires  into  the  brigade  sector. 

2.  Organization: 


a.  The  DS  battalion  for  a  li^it  brigade  is  normally  csrganized 
with  three  6-gun  firing  batteries  and  a  headquarters,  headquarters,  and 
servicse  battery  (HHSB) .  The  Lig^it  artillery  battalion  is  equipped  with  a 
lOSnin  howitzer  (either  M102  or  M113)  with  a  range  of  11,500  meters  (14,500 
with  RAP) .  currently,  the  lic^  battalion  is  not  TACETRE  ecjuipped 
requiring  calls  for  fire  and  fire  planning  to  be  processed  over  voice  nets 
(non-digitad.) .  All  firing  batteries  are  equipped  with  the  battery 
cxnputer  system  (BCS) . 

b.  The  reinfcarcirg  battadion  will  most  lilcely  be  equipped  with 
a  155mm  howitzer  (either  the  M198  [towad]  with  a  range  of  22,400  meters 
[30,000  with  RAP]  or  the  M109A3  [Self  Propelled]  with  a  range  of  18,100 


meters  [23,500  with  PAP]).  Similar  to  the  DS  battalicn,  the  battalion 
ncamally  has  three  firing  batteries.  Each  firing  battery  has  el^t  guns 
organized  Into  tMO  firing  platoons.  Ihe  155nia  battalion  is  rxarmally 
TACFZPE  capable.  Unlike  the  Llc^t  battalicn,  the  ISSmn  battedlm  has  a 
headquarters  and  headquarters  battery  (HHB)  and  a  service  battery  (SVC 
BIPSf)  to  provide  ccmnand  and  control  and  logistical  support. 

3.  Capabilities,  Limitations,  and  Eecplcyment  Oonsideraticns: 

a.  Target  acquisition:  The  lic^  artillery  battalion  has  an 
organic  Q36  Counterfire  radar  section  capable  of  providing  countermortar/ 
battery  targeting  to  the  DS  batt2dion.  The  Q36  has  a  digitcd  capability 
and  can  be  linked  to  the  TACFIPE  set  of  a  reinforcing  battalion  to  enhance 
the  re^xsnsiveness  of  the  counterfire  system.  Uhder  certain 
circumstances,  a  Q37  Counterfire  radar  from  a  heavy  division,  or  a  corps 
target  acquisition  detachment  (TM))  may  be  adLlocated  to  a  li^t  brigade. 
This  asset  provides  an  increased  ability  to  acquire  counterbattery  targets 
to  a  range  of  50  km  (24  km  for  countermortar  targets) .  V^hen  linked  with 
TACFIPE,  the  Q36/37,  in  an  automatic  mode,  can  acquire  incoming  fires, 
ocmpute  the  locatioi  of  the  fires  and  initiate  a  counterfire  mission  prior 
to  the  enemy  rounds  impacting. 

b.  OoDBunications:  The  primary  means  of  cccnunication  of  a 
light  force  FO/FIST  is  the  FPC  77  (range  8  km) .  The  battelion  and  brigade 
use  the  VPC  12  (range  40  km)  series  radios  to  ccmnunicate  with  firing 


elenants  and  maneuver  elements.  Oaxunicatiens  are  secure,  hcv^eiver,  they 
are  not  digit2d.  Fire  plans  and  requests  for  fire  are  done  on  voice 
nets.  Heavy  force  fire  si^jport  elanents  at  all  levels  use  the  VRC 
12-serles  radios  (mechanized  platoons  use  the  VRC  160) .  Heavy  forces  have 
a  digited  capability  at  adl  levels.  When  vradcing  with  non-digital  units, 
heavy  units  must  use  voice  nets  to  process  requests  for  fire,  and  fire 
plans.  To  maintadn  oonttimications  between  firing  elements  and  heavy  and 
li^it  forces,  a  dedicated  REIRANS  s^^stem  oust  be  established. 


c.  G-VUD  Target  Designation:  Organic  to  the  li^t  artillery 
battadion  is  one  Ocxnbat  <teervation  Lasing  Team  (OOLT) .  It  is  dismounted 
with  limited  capability  to  di^lace.  The  FEST-V  has  the  capability  to 
lase  targets.  A  technique  for  Li^tt-Heavy  operations  is  to  collocate  the 
li^it  OOIT  with  a  FIST-V  to  provide  mcfailily  and  a  more  effective  method 
of  target  engagement  v*»en  attacking  targets  with  precision  guided 
munitions.  Each  oonpany  fire  support  team  has  a  FIST-V. 

d.  Asouniticn:  The  lOSiim  howitzer  has  an  extremely  high  rate 
of  fire  (10  rounds  per  minute  for  3  minutes;  3  rounds  per  minute 
sust2dned) .  The  105  has  a  wide  variety  of  araouniticn  including  HE,  RAP, 
ICM,  miW,  £MK,  and  WP.  Additionally,  the  105  has  APERS  (BEEHIVE) 
rounds,  and  HESH  and  HEP-T  rounds  for  \:se  against  lightly  armored 
vrfiicles.  The  155  howitzer  has  a  slower  rate  of  fire  (4  rounds  for  one 
minute;  1  round  per  minute  sustained) .  The  munitions  of  the  155  aire  more 
lethal  than  those  of  the  105.  The  most  significant  advantage  of  the  155 


systans,  bfiwides  wez^»n  range,  is  the  CPIO!,  oaPPERHERD,  mi  EASCAM 
capability  not  available  with  lOSnn  systans.  ihe  155  has  neither  APERs 
nor  HESH/HEP-T  rouncJs  for  direct  fire. 


•.  Vtaapcn  Mobility;  The  lOSaa  is  edr  t’Ablo  on  all 

cargo  and  utility  helicopters.  The  aystats  can  be  quickly  iwpianeri/ 
di.«q)laced  and  lises  the  as  its  prlra  sever.  The  M198  can  be  air 


tranqxarted  by  tha  CH  54D  (for  short  ranges  with  the  Of  54C,  without  carew 
or  amaunition) .  The  M109A3  is  not  air  transportable  by  helicopter.  The 
M198  requires  a  SOO-series  S-tcn  as  the  prime  mover.  The  M198  requires  20 
minutes  to  prepare  for  firing. 


US  Artillery  and  Mortar  Capa&lllUM 
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D.  Aviation. 


1.  Mission: 

» 

a.  The  aviation  brigade  provides  recasvdssance,  surveillance  * 

capability,  fir^xMer,  and  loglsticed.  support  to  the  cocinander.  ^ 

b.  It  provides  the  flexibility  to  act  with  speed,  firepower, 
and  maneuverability.  Aviation  assets  may  be  involved  in  the  eoployment  of 
maneuver,  CS,  and  CSS  for  the  host  nation,  U.S.,  and  allied  forces, 
depgidlng  on  the  political  restraints  isposed  on  U.S.  forces  in  the  host 
nation. 

2.  Organization: 

a.  Aviation  brigades  oust  tailor  the  appropriate  TF  based  on 
MEnyr  and  the  oaonander's  intent.  They  must  also  deploy  within  the 
oonstrednts  of  resources  available  such  as  USAF  airlift  capabilities.  The 
optimum  aviation  TF  may  be  determined  by  considering  several  factors,  to 
include  the  following: 

t 

A 

*  Mission,  enemy,  terrain,  troops,  and  time  available. 

V 

*  The  necessity  of  having  aviation  forces  "early  on"  ^ 

during  the  deployment  phase  and  the  deployment  priority 
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for  the  aviation  task  force. 

*  CSS  oonslderatlons  and  host  nation  support  cz^sabilltles 

^  (if  available). 

*  Length  of  tine  before  follow-on  forces  arrive. 

*  b.  In  developing  an  aviation  task  force,  a  TF  headc^uarters  must 

be  designated  The  TF  headquarters  is  nonaally  selected  from  three 
organizaticaTs  within  the  division  aviation  brigade;  the  cavalry  or  air 
zeoonnaissance  squadron,  the  attack  helicopter  battalion,  the  aviation 
battalion  (Aai/LID)  or  assault  helicopter  battalion  (ASSLT) .  The  aviation 
ta^  force  should  be  balance!;  however,  it  requires  focused  attack  or 
reconnaissance  Cc^iabilities. 

c.  Attack  helicopter  units,  as  well  as  reccnnedssance  units, 
are  the  most  mobile  antlarmor  and  antipersonnel  forces  with  substantial 
firepower  available  to  the  ocnaander.  The  following  is  a  type  TF  that  has 
been  selected  with  an  attack  helicc^ter  battalion  as  the  TF  HQ.  This 
particular  task  force  (FIGUFE  3-2-38)  is  ccnposed  of; 

* 

*  The  headquarters  and  headquarters  oocpany. 

m 

*  TVro  attack  helicopter  cocpanies. 
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TWO  assavilt  halloqpter  ocnpanies. 

One  C»-47  platoon. 

An  aviation  brigade  Class  m/V  section.  ^ 

* 

An  aviation  unit  mainbeMmce  ocnpany  (AVUM)  with  Avm 

% 

assets  attached. 
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gfflRE  3-2-38.  AVTATICW  TASK  PPRCR. 

parluary  laission  of  the  recenr»^«g^^^Y^  gqiiarfr^ip  ^3 
raoaua  issanca,  surveillan^,  and  l.lin,itgid  security  of  the  division.  It 
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will  work  for  the  division  oairiflndfir  car  the  aviation  brigade.  When 
woocking  for  the  division  fxxrvirrier  the  squadron  will  still  rely  on  the  TF 
contact  teams  for  maintenance  support.  Since  tiie  reconnaissance  squadron 
is  supporting  the  division  it  has  not  been  task  organized  under  the  attack 
helicopter  battalion  TF. 

e.  Ihe  aviation  brigade  commander  should  deploy  a  team  with  the 
TF.  Ihis  team  is  organized  like  the  tacticad  CP  aid  provides  initial 
coordination  and  liaison  for  the  TF,  the  reconnaissance  squadron,  and 
follcw-on  aviation  farces.  Ihe  rest  of  the  aviation  brigade  d^loys  as 
the  lodgement  and  expansion  phases  are  continued. 

f.  Ihe  HEiC  provide  logisticzQ.  and  medical  support  to  the  TF. 
Within  the  HHC,  a  ATS  platoon  or  section  provides  zdr  traffic  services. 
Cmmand  aviation  assets  are  also  attached  to  the  HHC  to  provide  the 
division  and  the  aviation  brigade  cccxcand  groups  with  C?  platforms. 

g.  Ihe  configuration  of  weapons  systems  on  the  attack 
hellocpters  will  be  mission  dependent  based  on  the  threat  capabilities. 

In  many  scenarios  there  will  be  more  emphasis  on  guns  and  rodcets  as 
opposed  to  missiles.  Assault  and  medium  lift  helicopters  will  be 
intensely  eoployed  in  eiir  assault  and  edr  movegent  operations. 

h.  Key  to  the  successful  esployment  in  all  of  these  missions 
will  be  the  effective  use  of  aviation  liaison  officers  to  eihance  the 


ocmnand  and  cxsntrol  raquirsoants  for  these  varied  and  critical  operations. 

3.  capabilities,  planning,  and  eoploviaent  ocnslderatlcns: 

a.  Capabilities. 

*  capable  of  sassing/  ^lifting  ocpbat  power  rapidly. 

*  capable  of  achieving  speed  and  surprise  to  gain  and 
maintain  initiative. 

*  Capable  of  providing  centat,  CS,  and  CSS  assets  to  the 
oemnander. 

*  Mast  mobile  maneuver  force. 

*  capable  of  limited  ni^it  operations. 

*  Capable  of  attack  moving  targets. 

b.  General  planning  considerations . 

*  Requires  time  critical,  high  volume  CSS. 

*  Cannot  hold  terrain  without  augmentation. 


» 


A 
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Can  dcaiinate  terrain  fear  limited  periods. 


* 


*  vulnerable  to  enesy  in  static  positions. 


Tiimited  by  extreme  weather  and  in  extreme  environments. 


c.  Ebployment  principles. 


aiplGyment  of  aviation  integral  to  sdieme  of  maneuver. 


Ground  maneuver  exposes,  air  maneuver  exploits. 


Offense:  lend  depth,  cover  deployment  of  ground  force. 


Defense:  lend  depth,  cover  d^lqyment  of  ground  force. 


Well  suited  to  attack  trailing  eneny  formations. 


d.  Successful  erploynent  requires: 


Ebrly  inclusion  in  planning  process. 


Risk  identified  by  the  cenmander. 
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*  Aocurate,  timely  intelligence. 

*  Fcxxised  mission  type  carders. 

» 

*  Resourcing  for  the  mission.  ^ 

E.  Air  Defense  Artillery  (ADA) .  * 

1.  Mission:  Provide  limited  air  defense  of  the  li^it-heavy  brigade 
against  la(l^^titude  hostile  aircraft. 

2.  Planning  Considerations: 

a.  The  Air  Defense  Occaaander  will  plan  his  defense  utilizing 
the  following  ADA  enployment  guidelines: 

*  Mutual  stfipart. 

*  Overlapping  fires. 

A 

*  Balanced  fires. 

m 

*  Weic^ited  coverage. 
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Early  eigaganent. 


* 

*  Defense  in  depth. 

b.  Air  defense  priorities  are  determined  by  the  following: 

*  Criticality  of  the  asset. 

*  vulnerability  of  the  asset. 

*  Recoverability  of  the  asset. 

*  Ihe  threat  being  fe^sd. 

c.  Ihe  following  eiployiaent  principlfis  must  be  cAserved: 

*  Mix. 

*  Mass. 

*  Mobility. 

*  Integration. 

ADA  Ebployment  Consideraticns: 


METT-T  dependent. 

donijosition  of  eneny  force/  threat  evaluation. 

Beoent  ani  present  significant  activities. 

Any  peculiarities  or  weaknesses  viiich  nay  influence  the 
ocmbat  effectivaiess  of  the  eneny  farces. 

iheny  capabilities  and  air  IPB. 

Own  situation. 

Friereaiy  farces  vulnerabiUty  to  an  attack  ty  eneny  air. 
itierJiy  course  of  action. 

Logistics  support  for  ADA  equipnent/  perscamel. 

Hostile  criteria. 

Buies  of  Engagenent  (R3E) . 

Ocmnander's  edr  defense  priorities. 
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itaiunltion  resupply  issues. 


* 

*  Air^sace  control  measures  in  effect. 

4 

^  *  Establish  ccDBunicatlons/  liaison  with  units. 

IP 

*  Present  Air  Defense  Warning  Status. 

*  Present  Air  Defense  Weapons  Control  Status. 

*  Identify,  Friend  or  Foe  (IFF)  codes  in  effect. 

4.  ADA  Capabilities: 

*  Air  defense  against  low-altitude  hostile  adrcraft. 

*  Ground  fire  against  li^itly  armored  vehicles  and  enemy 
personnel  with  the  gun  system  when  not  required  in  the  air 
defense  role. 

*  lacget  alert  data  (early  warning)  from  the  Forward  Area 
Alerting  Radars  (FAAR) . 

« 

*  Air  defense  oocardiraticn  support  can  be  available  for 
obtaining  early  warning  ty  liridng  into  AWACS  or  any  locad 
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HIMAD  air  defeise  organization.  Ihe  air  defense  battaliai 
oust  provide  additioned  coordination  teams  for  this  sqpport. 

An  air  defense  element  can  be  provided  to  any  air^ace 
management  (A^C^)  that  exists. 

Ihe  self-propelled  VUlcans  can  maintain  air  defense  coverage 
of  a  rapid  moving  heavy  element. 

The  towed  VUlcans  within  the  llg^  division  can  support  the 
li^it  infantry  in  both  the  ground  and  aeriEd  mode.  The 
lic^  infantry  battalions  must  rely  heavily  on  passive  air 
defaise  measures. 

The  SP  VUlcans  can  shoot  on  the  move. 

The  Stinger  missile  has  IFF  capability. 

The  FAAR  has  IFF  capabili^. 

The  range  of  the  VUlcan  is  12C0  meters. 

The  range  of  the  Stinger  missile  is  4+  km. 


ADA.  liimitaticaTs: 


*  Towed  VUlcans  prtsvide  no  arwoc  protecticn  for  crew  members. 

*  Tewed  VUlcans  are  dependent  cn  its  prime  mover  for  mcisility 
and  cxmiunicaticns. 

*  The  hi^  firing  rate  of  the  VUlcan  gun  system  and  the 
limited  storage  capability  on  both  the  tcK>^  and  self 
propelled  models  mate  ancuniticn  oonservaticn  a  must. 

*  Aeriad  targets  must  be  visually  aajuired  and  ider±ified 
prior  to  firing  on  2dl  systems  except  for  the  Stinger 
missile,  idiich  has  IFF  capability. 

*  Hit  probability  of  the  gun  systems  against  high  ^jeed 
aircraft  is  reduced  vihen  they  fly  a  crossing  course. 

*  Tewed  VUlcan  shoot-on-the-meve  czpability  is  very  limited. 

*  Little  armor  protection  is  provided  to  the  crew  and  material 
in  the  SP  VUlcan. 

*  Various  ranges  of  the  SICRAD  weapons. 


I 


F.  Intelligence  amd  Electronic  Warfare  (IBW)  Support. 

1.  C3rganlzatlcn  and  Equipment: 

a.  nw  sijppart  to  a  lig^-^ieavy  brigade  is  MEIT-T  dependent  and 
based  on  the  brigade,  or  task  force,  oaosander's  overall  lEW 
requirements.  An  understanding  of  the  threat’s  capabilities,  qjecifically 
in  the  area  of  electronic  order  of  battle,  is  an  obvious  basic  requirement 
prior  to  any  lEM  force  develcpnent. 

b.  An  lEN  ooopany/  team  may  be  farmed  from  the  division's  MI 
battel  ion  to  sii^port  a  brigade.  Eadt\  parent  inlt  (i.e.  the  heavy  or  li^t 
division)  has  organic  intelligence  assets  vihich  are  ncrnally  esrployed  in  a 
general  SLpport  mission  to  the  division  (i.e.  Quick  Fix  H,  Trailblazer, 
etc) ,  but  may  be  cocsnitted  in  a  direct  si^port,  or  atteched  role  to  a 
contingency  force,  ^ace,  adrframes,  logistical  support  packages  are  just 
a  few  of  the  considerations  vMch  must  be  made  when  developing  the  HW 
stpport  unit  for  a  li^t/heavy  contingency  force.  In  addition,  the  lEW 
assets  contained  within  the  li^tt  and  heavy  divisions  are  not  totally  the 
same  and  may  vary  in  system  capabilities  and  occpatibility.  To  further 
oocpilcate  force  development  efforts,  a  variance  in  equipment  within  the 
light  divisicHis  (airborne,  air  assault,  and  light)  zQso  exists.  Although 
a  veurianoe  of  equipment  is  found,  the  fundamental  mission  of  providing 
intelligenoe,  electronic  waurfare  and  cxunterintelligence  support  to  the 
force  ocnmander  remains. 


c.  The  diagraa  belcw  depicts  a  "type"  Intelligence,  Electrcsiic 


Maorfare  (lEH)  acDpai^  oorganlzaticn  «hich  oculd  be  enplqyed  in  a 
li^it-heavy  brigade  area  of  operations: 


COUfCTBN 

n.T 


•  <  • 

(O^CO* 


ntel  » 

SUNV  e.T 


2.  Mission:  The  mission  of  the  lEM  ccnpony/team  si^porting  a 
brigade  is  to  provide  the  bricpda  ccmnandar  with  three  key  forms  of 
sc^^port:  inteHigenoe,  electronic  varfare  (EM) ,  and  ocunterintelligence 


a.  InteUigenoe.  Intelligence  si^yort  provided  by  the  lEM 
occpany  team  will  primarily  be  derived  frcss  Signal  Intelligence  (SldNl) 
and  Human  IntsUigance  (BCIUMr) .  The  SldNT  si^sport  will  be  derive  from 


the  voice  collection  teams  conducting  active  voice  intercept  of  threat 
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iJi)i||y^.i.ii.W^(r.*P?^ 


I.HIJIJIVIII^PIII 


ViVtTfea^iiiWiil^'ili^ 


ooDEunicatlons.  Priaary  HJKDJI  suppavt  will  come  from  interrogation 
perscmel  cxxctuctirig  interrogations  of  ElWia  and  translating  any  captured 
enaty  documents  The  S-2  of  a  brigade  operating  without  a  division 
headquarters  will  have  Increased  responsibility  in  the  area  of  collection 
manaigement  of  MI  assets  and  may  require  assistance  froci  the  brigade’s 
Intelligence  Electronic  Warfare  Supptort  Element  (lEKSE) . 

b.  Electronic  Warfare  (EW) .  EW  support  will  consist  of  voice 
interoqjt  operations  to  derive  targeting  data  traa  analysis  of  interop 
and  direction  finding  (DF) .  Electronic  vyarfare  stj^port  in  the  form  of 
janming  (BCM)  may  be  available  if  the  Quiok  Fix  H  system  or  from  a  heavy 
division's  C&7  platoon  of  the  MI  batt2d.ion  ground  based  ECM  system  is 
esplqyed.  HO  ground-based  jamailng  capability  exists  within  the  li^t 
division.  Qulcic  Fix  is  a  desirable  asset,  even  if  jamoing  is  not 
envisioned,  because  of  its  more  mobile  and  longer  range  DF  capability. 

c.  Oounterintelligence  (d) .  d  excludes  management  of 
physicad  security,  personal,  dccunssnt,  and  operations  security  (CfPSBC) . 
d  si;pports  the  successful  execution  of  these  activities  by  providing 
anedysis  of  foreign  intelligence  threats  to  include  e^lcnage,  subversion, 
assassination,  terrorisni,  and  other  threats.^  Major  d  functions 
include:^ 


*  Investigation. 


*  Oollection. 


*  Cperaticns. 


« 

Analysis  and  Production.  « 


«> 

3.  lEH  Capabilities/T .imitations: 


a.  GSR. 

(1)  AN/FPS-5  and  AN/PPS-15  detect  moving  targets  and 
provide  acxxtrate  distance  and  directional  data.  The  AN/FPS-5  detects 
targets  at  ranges  of  10,000m  for  vehicles  and  6,000m  for  personnel.  The 
AN/PP15  detects  personnel  at  1.5  km  and  moving  vehicles  at  3  km.  The 
AN/PPS-15  is  a  analler  system  and  can  be  carried  by  one  nan.  The  AN/PPS-5 
reguires  3  personnel.  Capabilities  of  both  systems  include: 

*  Paietrate  smoke,  haze,  fog,  light  rain  and  snow,  and 
11^  foliage. 


*  Effective  day  or  night. 


Detect  moving  personnel  and  equipment. 


9 
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*  Distinguishes  between  wheeled  v^iicles,  tradced 
vehicles,  or  personnel.  (V^uries  based  on  operator’s 
training.) 

*  Transportable  and  can-portable. 

*  Provide  real-time  reporting. 

(2)  critical  limitations  include; 

*  Requires  line  at  sight. 

*  Heavy  rain,  snow,  dense  foliage,  and  hi^  %dnds  degrade 
operations. 

*  Subject  to  eneny  radio  electronic  ocnibat  (depends  on 
threat  capabilities) . 

*  Cannot  distinguish  between  eneny  or  friendly  movers. 

*  Ihe  AH/FPS-5  systen  has  a  slower  displacement  time 
during  dismounted  operations. 


b.  Interrogation  Teams. 
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(1)  Language  qualified  interrogatcars  will  sczeen  EEVs, 
detainees,  and  refugees.  They  can  provdde  valuable  Infoannation  frcm 
interrogations  and  the  translation  of  eneoy  docuoents.  Capabilities 
include: 

*  Foreign  language  proficiency. 

*  Qualified  in  interrogation  techniques. 

(2)  critical  limitations  include: 

*  Time  av2dlable  to  screen  and  interrogate  EfW, 
detainees,  and  refugees. 

*  Reliability  and  willingness  of  detainees,  and 

refugees  to  cooperate. 

*  Content  and  subject  of  captured  ene&y  documents. 

c.  Collection  and  Jasaoing  (C&7)  Fguipnent. 

(1)  The  support  provided  by  C&7  assets  is  totally  dgandent 
on  the  threat's  \:se  of  the  electronic  ^aectrum.  Sinply  stated,  if  he 
doesn't  talk  on  the  radio,  he  can't  be  intercepted  or  jammed.  In 
addition,  if  the  <iiick  Fix  n  system  is  not  Included  in  the  force  package, 


then  no  organic  jamning  capabilily  eodsts  for  the  brigade.  Capabilities 
of  CSJ  equlpnent  include: 


* 

<* 


* 


*  Provide  ocsibat  inf  omation  and  targeting  data  on 
threat.  (Identify ^  locate,  track,  and  monitor  eneny 
transmissions. ) 

*  Disrupt  enemy  ocrasand,  control,  oomuunieations,  and 
intelligence  in  concert  ^Ith  maneuver  and  fire. 

*  Can  ooBsunicate  essential  orders  and  requests  of 
brigade  and  battalion  occxoanders  during  enemy  jamning. 

(2)  critical  limitations  inclxde: 

*  Host  have  eneny  electronic  order  of  battle  information 
on  enesy's  disposition,  frequency,  utilization,  and 
CEDI  use. 

*  Power  of  enemy  transmitters,  terrain,  eind  weather 
irpact  on  ooUecticn  efforts. 

*  Logisticad.  support  to  deplcyed  voice  collection  teams. 

*  Aviation  logistical  support  to  Quick  Fix  H  assets  (if 
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deployed) . 


d.  Long  Range  Surveillance  (IRS)  Tears. 

(1)  If  available,  these  divlsicn  asset  tears  can  provide 
infomatlon  beytxxi  the  range  of  brigade  collection  resources.  They  are 
valuable  assets  for  targeting  second  echelon  forces  and  should  be 
consictered  for  enployment  along  major  averues  of  approach.  C^abilities 
include  providing  real-time  reports  on  assy  activity. 

(2)  Limitations; 

*  Planning  time  required  is  significant  (18-24  hours) . 

*  Risk  of  detection/oaTprcpise  during  insertion. 

*  Nobility  once  inserted. 

e.  Scouts. 

(1)  Scouts  are  a  significant  intelligence  gathering  asset 
on  the  battlefield.  Along  with  providing  reconnaissance  and  security  they 
assist  in  control  and  movement  of  units.  Li^t  scouts  must  concentrate  on 
the  most  likely  enesiy  avenues  of  approach.  Heavy  scouts  have  more 
flexibility  and  cover  such  wider  areas,  capabilities  include: 


* 


Route,  zcne,  and  area  reexymaissance. 


*  Establish  Ustsiing  and  obeervaticn  points. 

*  Provide  oontact  teams  and  ocnduct  liaison. 

*  Assist  in  oounter~reconna  ifvsanoe. 

*  Provide  traffic  oortrol  and  road  guides. 

*  Screen  flank,  front,  or  rear  units. 

(2)  Critical  limitations  include: 

*  T.lTn-it-fid  firepower. 

*  Heavy  scouts  are  easier  to  detect. 

*  Lic^  scouts  have  limited  range  due  to  oaniamlcation 
assets  and  focrt-mcd?i  1  ity 

f.  REMBASS:  A  day/  ni^tt,  all-weather,  unattended  surveillance 
systan  capable  of  detecting  and  classifying  target  types  at  ranges  of  350 
meters  from  the  sensor  and  transmitting  the  data  IS  KM  to  a  monitoring 


(1) .  CB^abilitiea  of  REKBASS  incluc3e: 


*  Foistxates  sooke,  fog,  haze,  rain,  bom,  and  foliage. 


*  Effective  24  hours,  day  and  ni^t  for  up  to  120  days. 


*  Detects  and  classifies  target  types. 


*  Man  portable. 


*  Real-time  r^xgting. 


*  Optical  line  of  si^  not  required. 


(2)  critical  limitations  include; 


*  Radio  (electronic)  line  of  si^it  rec^iired  vdth 
monitoring  station. 


*  Cannot  distingui^  between  frisid  and  foe. 


*  Subject  to  environmental  activation  (animal  movement} 


G.  Nuclear,  Biological  and  Ciisnical  (NBC) . 


1.  Smoke/DBOCN  Platoon,  Corps  aocice/Decontamlnation  Ocopaiiy.  Ihe 
anoke/DGOCN  platoon  provides  sccke  and  DEOCN  sigpcrt  to  the  li^it  infantry 
or  units  located  in  the  rear  area.  It  specifically  supports  operations  in 
a  low-to  mid-intensity  environment.  Ihe  platoon  can  provide  smdce  or 
DBCCN  support,  but  not  both  simultaneously. 

A  platoon  can  provide  snoke  coverage  for  0.5  to  1.7  kiloneters  if 
smoke  is  to  be  50-150  meters  wide.  Elrploymsnt  is  normally  in  platoon 
organization  Ihe  smoke  sipport  wide  assists  maneuver  elements,  and  may 
also  be  employed  in  rear  areas.  Enployment  of  less  than  a  platoon 
severely  degrades  the  abili^  of  the  vjnit  to  provide  smdce. 


FIGURE  3-2-41.  QRGANIZATICN  OF  IHE  SMDKE/DroON  PLATOON. 

ccRPS_ac)yi:/DBcx:N  ocwpany. 
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Ihe  platocn  can  furnish  deliberate  and  hasty  DEOCN  support. 
Deliberate  DBOCN  will  not  occur  forward  of  the  BEA.  However,  a  DECXXI 
squad  may  be  used  to  sc^^xirt  hasty  DBOCN  operations.  During  deliberate 
equipment  DEOCN  (DES)  operations,  the  si:pparted  unit  must  provide  each 
squad  with  ei^it  personnel.  The  si^poirted  unit  equips  emd  operates  a 
collocated  personnel  DBOCN  station. 

Platoons  are  normally  QPOCN  or  attached  in  seaport  of  brigade  or 
battalion  operatiens.  For  hasty  DBOCN  operations,  a  DBOCN  squad  from  the 
platoon  may  be  provided  to  a  battalion  for  support. 

The  smoke/DBOON  platoon  is  motorized  and  100%  mobile.  The  unit 
is  very  vulnerable  to  enetty  direct  fire  weapons. 

DBOCN  capabilities  include  the  ability  to  setip  a  hasty  DBOCN 
(y^xLcle  wash  down  site  in  approximately  one  hour  (assuming  water 
availability) ;  and  the  ability  to  process  one  v^cle  every  5.7  minutes 
epproximately  100  gadlcns  of  water  per  v^cle) .  For  DED,  the  platoon,  as 
a  rule,  can  process  the  first  v^cle  in  approximately  90  minutes,  and 
oooplete  one  additional  vehicle  every  10  minutes  thereafter. 

2.  The  mission  of  the  Mechanized  smoke  Platoon,  Heavy  Division 
Chemical  Ocepany  is  to  provide  large-area  smoke  sepport  for  tactical 
operations  for  close  or  rear  operations.  For  support  of  maneuver 
operations,  the  platocn  can  be  attached  to  a  maneuver  brigade  or 
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battedlcn.  A  platocn  is  capable  of  providing  large-eurea  smoke  from  1.1  to 


3.7  kilometers  wide  far  a  visibility  csf  50  to  150  meters  deep, 
respectively. 


Ihe  mechanized  smoke  platocn  perfoms  missions  in  or  forward  of 
the  BSA.  If  the  platocn  locates  forward  of  the  brigade  sc^jport  area 
(6SA) ,  it  is  attached  to  the  brigz^da  for*  logistical  and  administrative 
support. 


Ihe  sc^pcrted  unit  provides  the  following  information  to  s^j^yort 


planning: 


*  Location  and  size  of  the  area  to  be  screened. 


*  Time  smoke  coverage  is  required. 


*  Duration  of  smoke  coverage. 


*  visibility  desired  within  the  screen. 

*  Mission  of  the  st^pported  init. 

The  smoke  systons  are  mounted  on  ansored  personnel  carriers 
(HI059} ,  and  are  very  mobile.  However,  the  systems  present  a  distinct 
silhouette,  and  oust  take  advantage  of  available  cover  and  concealment  to 
ensure  their  survivability. 

The  mechanized  smoke  platoon  is  generally  attached  or  OFOCM  to 
si;¥part  a  heavy  force. 

The  mechanized  smr^  platcxn  (from  the  heavy  division  chemical 
coopany)  and  the  smoke/DEXX^N  platron  (from  the  cxrps  smoke/DECCM  (xnpany) 
will  probably  operate  as  a  chemical  cxxpany  team.  For  centralized  ccmtand 
and  control  and  logistics  support,  a  oaopary  team  headguarters  element 
«isures  uni^  of  cxranand  for  an  ioportant,  scarce  cxanmodity  —  cherairal. 
units.  For  exanple,  priority  cjf  effort  oay  direch  tiat  both  platoons 
employ  smoke  in  mass  in  adjacent  areas  to  s;:ppcrt  cpezations  or  a 
"decspticn  story”. 


H.  Digineer  Organizaticrts  to  Support  Ocntingency  Operations. 


1.  OcnsideraticHis  for  Engineer  Task  Organizaticai:  Engineer  task 
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organization  is  developed  during  the  predeployment  phase.  Faroes  are 
edlocated  based  vpon  METT-T.  Analyzing  these  factors  cannot  be  enphasized 
encu^.  Digineer  force  edlocatlon  colters  around  identifying  engineer 
missions  for  d^lcyment,  force  buildiy/initial  ocmbat,  decisive  ocznbat 
operations,  and  redeployment. 

a.  ^lecial  considerations  sust  be  given  to  maneuver  troops 
available  for  the  operation.  It  is  critic2u  to  achi.eve  a  mix  of  engineer 
forces  that  mutually  sipiports  the  mix  of  maneuver  forces. 

b.  Qiglneer  occsnand  and  ocntrol  requirements  are  another  major 
consideration  in  task  force  organization.  Far  inst2ince,  during  decisive 
combat  operaticxis,  a  wide  variety  of  engineer  forces  are  ecmplc'-xa.  cn 
equally  diversified  missions  from  lodgsnent  3urea  sust2dnment  engineering 
to  offensive/defensive  sipport  of  LT  and  HVY  TFs.  Biis  requires  the  use 
of  the  divisional  li^t  engineer  battalion  as  a  ccusnand  emd  oor.trol 
headquarters  to  support  the  brigade  operation. 

c.  Last,  the  amount  of  host  nation  engineer  equiptdent  support 
available  in  the  ccaTtirgency  area  of  operations  is  criticzLl  in  tr inning 
the  engineer  force  to  within  transport  constraints.  Critical  engineer 
equipment  sudi  ets  blades,  trucks,  and  loaders,  often  consume  the  most  lift 
assets.  Early  identification  of  equipment  resources  edready  in  the  area 
of  operations  frees  lift  assets  for  manpower  and  critical  items  for  vrtiich 
there  is  no  civilian  counterpart.  locating  equipment  resources  must  be  a 


priorii^  infomaticn  requiraasnt  tear  special  eperatiens  fcprces  during 
psredeplpyiDsita 

d.  Below  are  sone  ^eciflc  engineer  feroe  structure 
considerations  for  each  phase  of  a  contingency  operation: 

*  During  the  deployiaent  phase,  the  assault  force  (SOF, 
RANGERS)  Bust  be  prepared  to  conduct  assault  breaching 
as  required  to  seize  the  lodgesgenb  area.  Miere  there 
are  extaisive  obstacles,  an  airborne  engineer  force  ssay 
be  allocated  to  the  assault  farce  to  assist  in  assault 
breaching  operations. 

*  Usually,  the  lodgement  area  is  an  airfield  or  port.  An 
engineer  Biission  stay  be  to  repair/inprove  the  edrfield 
or  port  to  support  force  buildup.  This  requires 
gpecial  ized  engin^r  forces  (i.e. ,  Engineer  Aii±iome 
Li^rt  Egudpinent  OcB^sany,  or  Engineer  Port  R^alr 
Ocopany)  be  to  allocated  to  the  assault  force. 


Securing  the  lodganent  area  is  critical  to  the  ^>ooess 
of  a  contingency  operation.  The  assault  force  nust  be 
prepared  to  guicicly  repel'  scunted  or  dismounted 
oounterattadcs.  Therefore,  'the  assault  force  must  be 
allocated  scatterable  ndne  assets  to  be  executed  on 


* 


carder  cn  a  li3cely  oounterattack  avenue  of  approach. 
Ihe  asset  nay  be  in  the  fom  of  ICFMS,  VULCANO, 
BAAHS/ADAM,  etc.  m  sane  cases  an  engineer  farce  nay 
be  allocated  to  the  assault  farce  with  the  mlsslcn  of 
enplacing  the  situational  obstacle. 


*  During  farce  buildup  and  initial  oocibat  operations, 
engineer  priority  shifts  to  supporting  offensive 
operations  to  expand  the  air, 'beachhead  and  continuing 
sustairsa^  engineering  as  required  in  the  lodgement 
area.  Qiglneer  farces  supporting  the  combat  operations 
are  pore-task  organized  with  naneuver  units  for  assault 
breaching.  Ihe  forces  must  be  ocopatible  with  the  type 
naneuver  force,  be  capable  of  self  sustainnent  for  the 
duration  of  foroe  buildup,  and  capable  of  decentralized 
operations. 


*  Kain  Sc^ly  Route  (MSR)  maintenance  beormes  a  critical 
engineer  mission  as  force  hul  Idup  is  ocoplete  and  the 
force  begins  ocnducting  decisive  oenbat  operations. 
Dlls  becYmes  particularly  true  as  heavy  farces  are 
eiployed  with  the  li^it  forces  in  the  area  of 
operations.  Available  blade  assets  are  ocnsolida^ted 
under  the  engineer  battalion  and  farmed  into  M5R 
maintenance  teai^s.  Same  blade  assets  nay  be  required 
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fear  survivability  effort  of  critical  assets  in  the 
lodgement  area. 

*  The  priarlty  of  engineer  effort  shifts  to  si^pcrting  TF 
movement  to  contact,  attack,  and  defense  missions  as 
the  force  begins  conducting  decisive  combat 
operations.  TPs  are  task  organized  %dth  a  mix  of  li^t 
and  heavy  maneuver  forces;  engineer  forces  likewise 
ta^  organize  vdtdi  an  appropriate  mix  of  heavy-li^t 
forces  czpitallzing  on  tiie  strengths  of  each  '^pe  of 
engineer.  The  base  organization  to  sepport  a  TF  is  a 
llcht  or  mechanized  engin^r  ccopany  into  ^dtiich 
crltic2d.  equipment  and  li^it-mechanlzed  engineer 
platoons  are  task  organized.  The  mech  and  li^it 
engineer  oenpary  ccDcanderB  remain  the  TF  engineer  for 
their  re^)ectlve  type  TFs. 

*  The  mechanized  force  task  organized  to  an  engineer  TF 
diould  be  a  divisional  mechanized  oenpany.  The 
divlsiored  mechanized  engiiser  oenpany  has  the 
mechanical  breaching  capability,  assault  bridging 
assets,  and  obstacle  aiplacement  capability  required  to 
support  a  mechanized  farce.  The  conpany  is  edso 
relatively  self  sufficient  with  its  own  saintenance, 
fuel,  and  mess  assets.  Thsk  organizing  a  analler 
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mechanized  fcroe  creates  an  extensive  burden  on  the 
lig^  engineer  battalion  CSS  structure. 

*  While  the  priority  of  engineer  effort  Is  to  TF  oanbat 
operations,  the  Inpnrtanoe  of  sustairsient  engineering 
to  the  success  of  the  brigade  cannot  be 
underestimated.  The  mission  generally  requires  conpany 
level  oemand  and  control  and  the  equlpnent  and  haul 
assets  found  in  a  corps  wheeled  engineer  ocspany.  This 
coDparry  may  also  augment  light  engineers  during 
defensive  cperatlons. 

2.  Shown  on  the  following  figure  is  a  modal  eigineer  battalion  to 
sipport  a  ll^t  brigade  based  on  a  contingency  cperatlcn.  E^juipment  and 
maipower  sunnarles  are  provided  and  do  not  Inclxxte  the  Engineer  Airborne 
Ll^^  ElgulpmegA  Occpany  nor  the  Engineer  Fort  Repair  Ooapany.  The 
addition  of  these  assets  is  drivrai  by  the  type  lodgement  area  and  can  be 
added  to  the  base  battalion  as  required. 


3.  General  Characteristics  of  Ehgineer  Farces: 


*  Line  oaipanies  are  both  equipnent  and  manpower  ll^it. 

*  Line  ccopanies  are  veil  suited  for  deoaTtralized  ocmbat 
offensive  operations  (i.e.,  assault  breaches  and  obstacle 
intelligence  collection,  disncunted  attadcs  on  multiple 
directions  of  attack/infiltration  lanes) . 

*  Ocnpanies  require  augmentation  to  effectively  move  dsstacle 
naterisl  in  support  of  defensive  operations. 

*  fhgineer  equipment  is  consolidated  at  battalion  in  HHC. 

*  Ocnpanies  are  trained  to  operate  centralized  in  support  of 
both  offense  and  defense  operations;  in  the  defense  th^ 
work  best  centralized. 


4.  General  Characteristics  of  Heavy  Engineer  Farces: 

♦ 

*  Line  ocnpanies  are  equipment  heavy  and  manpower  li^t. 

*  Line  ocnpanies  are  capable  of  self  tactical  sustainment  and  * 

little  reliance  on  support  from  parent  or  support  unit  with 

the  exc^jtion  of  medical. 
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*  Osstacle  breaching. 


5.  General  Characteristics  of  Wheeled  Engineer  Farces:  Same  as 
Heavy  Ehglneeirs  but  without  the  ability  to  operate  under  amor  or  the 
laoblllty  to  sc^rport  armored  forces. 


6.  Llc^-Heavy  Diglneer  Task  Organization  Principles: 


a.  Li^it  Sc^^portlng  Heavy. 

*  Lic^  engineers  should  be  attached  to  heavy  engineers 
to  streamline  service  st?:port,  tadc  organization,  and 
equipment  augmentation  of  lic^  engineers  using  heavy 
assets. 

*  Li^it  engineers  supporting  heavy  should  be  augmented 
with  OQrx»  level  equiprent  assets  vhen  possible  to 
prevent  degradation  of  the  divisloncil  unit's 
capability. 

*  Lic^  engineers  are  task  organized  with  Ll^it  Qiglneer 
Battalion  equlpxnent  assets. 

*  The  heavy  engineer  is  re^xnsible  for  li^t  engineer 
logistlczd  sippcrt. 
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*  to  a  Uc^  enginear  cccpanY  can  be  task  corganlzed  to 
a  heavy  engineer  occpany  without  additional  assets. 

b.  Ta^  Organization  ^inciples  for  Heavy  Engineers  Su^fxsrting 
Lic^  Engineers. 

*  Heavy  aigineer  farces  should  be  placed  OPOCN  to  li^it 
oigineers.  Ihis  provides  the  li^xt  engineer  with 
responsive  sigport  and  task  organization  axithority 
without  the  logistical  support  burden. 

*  Heavy  engineer  forces  below  ocopariy  size  stpporting 
lic^  farces  rust  be  augoented  with  sustainment  assets 
(l.e.,  maintenance,  fuel,  supply,  and  medical). 

*  No  more  than  a  heavy  engineer  ccopany  support  a  li^t 
engineer  batteLllon;  no  more  than  a  heavy  engineer 
platoon  augments  a  light  engin^r  ceatpany. 


I.  Military  Police  (KP)^. 

1.  Organization;  For  contingency  operations  Military  Police  forces 
should  be  allocate  based  on  their  operational  missions.  The  ocosoand  and 
control  element  of  the  selected  HP  force  should  bs  occmensurate  with  the 


level  of  MP  forces  d^loyed.  Criminal  Investlgatlcn  (CID)  augmentation 
should  be  considered.  Prisoner  of  Nar  operations  require 

ocnsiderable  Military  Police  Sigport. 


A  ccmoand  and  control  elanait  for  this  MP  force  is  needed.  Ihls 
is  a  3-man  cell  frca  the  Li^it  Division  Provost  Marshal  Section  ccn|X3sed 
of  the  Deputy  PM,  an  Operations  Sergeant,  and  an  Assistant  Operatj.ons 
Sergeant,  with  one  v^cle  and  standard  weapons.  A  2^nan  dD  team 

should  be  added  to  provide  collection,  anedysis,  and  dissemination  of 
criminal  and  terrorist  related  intelligence  aimed  at  US  Interests  and 
provide  battlefield  investigative  support  to  the  brigade  cmgnander. 

The  MP  force  should  draw  li^it  antitank  weapons  to  augment  their 
own  weapons  and  if  an  adr  threat  exists.  Stingers  should  also  be  issued 
(twD  per  squad) . 

Additional  equipoETit  should  ixrdude  items  to  establish  a 
taiporary  holding  facility  for  EEW/ds.  The  contingency  corps  should  have 
standard  MP  packages  which  can  be  taken. 

2.  Missions: 

a.  Battlefield  Circulation  Control  (BOC) .  BOC  includes  adl 
measures  taken  to  expedite  and  assist  the  movement  of  personnel  and 
vehicles  throu^iout  the  division  rear  area  to  support  the  ocnsnander's 


tactical  plans.  Such  operations  include  xcute  reccmaissance  and 
surveillance,  HSR  regulation  enforcacent,  straggler  control,  refugee 
control,  intelli^nce  collection  and  reporting,  and  information 
dissani nation. 

b.  Area  Security  (AS) .  Military  Police  provide  security  and 
protection  of  critical  sites  and  areas  as  directed  by  the  tactical 
ocBnander.  Ihis  includes  area  reconnaissance  and  surveillance,  security 
of  fecial  munitions,  base  response  force  operations,  aiidsase  ground 
defense  operations,  terrorism  counteraction,  area  damage  control,  and  NBC 
dstecticn  and  reporting. 

c.  meny  Prisoner  of  War  (IPW) .  EPW  operatlcavs  Include  edl 
measures  ta]cen  to  ensure  the  humane  treatment,  accountability,  collection, 
and  proipt  evacuation  of  EPW  and  civilian,  and  internment  operations. 
Military  Police  support  tactical  cam^mders  by  undertaking  EFW 
operations.  HP's  relieve  the  tactical  cranmander  of  the  need  to  vise  combat 
forces  to  secure  flW's  and  civilian  detainee* s. 

d.  Law  and  Order  Cperatlons.  law  and  order  operations  include 
all  measures  taken  to  minimize  disrvptlcn  of  ocnbat  operations,  inclvding 
crime  prevention,  physical  security,  law  enforcement,  criminal 
investigation,  U.S.  military  prisoner  confinement,  and  terrorism 
counteraction.  Military  Police  provide  law  and  order  operations  to 


si;:p:ess  the  chanoe  of  criminal  b^iavior,  and  to  ocnfine  U.S.  prisoners. 
Ihese  operations  depend  on  the  tactical  situation. 


^  J.  OoBimnd,  Oontrol  and  Odnaznicatlcns. 

1.  Ocmnand  and  Oontrol. 

*  The  division  Tactical  Gcnoand  Post  (TAC  CP)  will  deploy  with  the 
lead  brigade.  The  TAC  CP  is  manned  with  full  staff  representation  and 
sufficient  ocnnunications  to  conduct  division  ocozand  and  oontrol  (02)  and 
to  interface  with  eohelon  above  division  (£AD)  elements  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  main  CP.  Staff  rqaresentaticn  include  elements  of  the  G5, 
Staff  JVxige  Advocate  (SJA) ,  Finance  and  Provost  Marshzd.  (PM) ,  dqaending  on 
the  situation.  The  division  rain  tacticad  ocDraand  post  (TOC)  should 
acocopaxiy  the  d^loytnent  of  the  second  brigade. 

Those  ccnibat,  combat  anjpport  and  ocxdxit  service  support  elements 
not  initially  deployed  are  organized  to  d^loy  after  the  lead  brigade. 

They  are  task  organized  to  facilitate  an  advance  party  and  additicneLL 
operational  elecents  followed  by  the  nain  body.  The  advance  element 

♦ 

prepares  for  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  \iiiile  the  operational  element 
provides  the  necessary  support  to  sustain  operations  of  the  lead  brigade. 

>  This  structure  of  non-task  organized  elements  also  provide  the  division 

the  flexibility  to  rapidly  tailor  and  d^lcy  support  packages  for  separate 
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brigades  cperations  if  the  entire  divlsicn  does  not  deploy.  With  this 
type  of  organization,  the  division  maintains  a  flexible  base  to  re^»nd  to 
most  tactical  situaticxis  vdthin  hours  of  notification. 

Prior  to  deplqyment,  detadled  planning  for  feeding,  fueling, 
arming,  maintaining,  and  loading  the  assault  force  is  regciired  at  the 
staging  base  and  any  in  route  bases. 


Ihe  brigade  TAC  CP  vdll  d^loy  with  the  lead  battalion.  Ihe  TAC 
CP  is  manned  with  full  staff  representation  and  sufficient  ocnnunications 
to  conduct  brigade  C2  and  interface  with  division  and  EAD  if  required. 
Staff  representation  will  include  an  S5,  Civil  Affairs  (CA)  liaison 
officer  (UTO)  ,  Psychologic2d  Operations  (PSYCP)  IHO  and  SIA.  Ihe  brigade 
TOC  will  aoocppany  foUow^-on  battalions  as  the  situaticsi  permits. 

2.  Organization:  Ihe  Forward  Orronand  Oonpary  of  the  division  signal 
battalicn  instadls,  operates,  and  maintadns  the  brigade  headquarters* 
multichannel  access  utilizing  the  following  equjqxoent.^^ 


a.  Bquipnent: 


*  2  ea  AN/TPC-145  Multichannel  Radio  Terminals. 


* 


1  ea  AK/T1C-41V2  Tel^fxsie  Switchboard. 


1  ea  AN/TSC-93A  Multichannel  Satellite  Terminal. 


* 


Ihe  brigade's  organic  cntwiinications  platoon  is  organized 
and  equipped  to  instadl  tlve  brigade's  internal  camunicaticns  systan  and 
to  extaid  the  system  to  subordinate  battalions.  These  assets  and  their 
capabilities  inclijde: 

*  AN/UXlC-7  Facsimiles  for  the  transmission  of  data  such 
as  reports,  graphics  (i.e.  overlays) ,  and  informal  hard 
copy  traffic  over  existing  mltichannel,  wire,  and 
radio  systass. 

*  M/GE5C-213  Hi^  frequency  radios  for  extended  distance 
voice  links. 


♦ 


4 


•« 


*  AN/VRC~12  Series  radios  (secured  with  Vinson)  for 
conmand  and  control,  intelligence,  admin/log,  and  fire 
si^port  nets. 

*  Oonminications  wire  for  use  as  the  primary 
orinnmications  means  during  defensive  operations. 

*  AN/VRC-49  Retrans  radio  to  extend  FM  (VHF) 
oonzaunications  links. 
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b.  Augmentaticn: 


^Ihe  brigade  should  be  augmented  £ran  division  with  assets  to 
establish  links  to  the  Joint  l^isk  Force  (JTF)  in  the  initiel  ccnbat  action  « 

phase,  and  Fhase  3,  Force  Buildtp.  These  assets  are  nan-pcrtable,  single  ^ 

channel  Tactical  Satellite  (TACSAT)  radios  and  special  aircraft  antennas 
(called  ''t]atch--iQciunts'')  that  allow  the  radio  to  be  \:sed  on  the  ground  and 
in  fli^t  to  the  adrhead.  A  mlninm  of  six  such  systems  is  reguired  (See 
FIGORE  3-2-55) . 

3.  General  Ocnsiderations  for  li^ht-heavy  oontingenoy  operations: 

*  Face-to-face  coordination  by  all  tnit  signal  officers  must 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

*  Signal  support  equipment  increases  the  electronic  signature 
of  the  maneuver  force. 

*  Size  of  sipporting  signal  ec^dpment  increases  the  adrframe 
needed  to  conduct  the  operation. 

¥ 

*  Signal-unique  systems  may  require  logistical  sipport  not 

readily  available  nor  practical  for  rapid  transport  during  * 

contingency  operations. 
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*  C,  CS,  and  CSS  assets  axigmanting  the  brigade  should  be 
placed  in  an  attached  status  until  parent  organizations 
arrive  in  the  2Lizhead. 


4.  Limitations: 


a.  Light  infantry  unit  radios  have  shorter  ranges  (8  to  30 

km)  than  heavy  unit  radios.  When  li^xt  and  heavy  units  are  task 
organized,  planning  oust  account  for  the  difference  in  ranges  and  enplpy 
either  FH  retrans  or  HF  radios  (AM/PSC3  L06/SAT)  if  needed  .  Directioxal 
antennas  can  also  be  used  to  extend  a  radio's  range^. 


b.  Planning  must  taka  advantage  of  all  alternate  means  of 

ooDBunicaticn,  to  inclvide  VHP,  €HF  satellite,  HF,  SHF  satellite, 
sultlchannel,  wire,  mess&iger,  and  wire  ooraiunication. 


5.  FIGURES  3*2-46  thru  3-2-55  depict  nets  which  should  be 
established  during  the  SOF/LT/HVY  Faroe  contingency  operatlcn. 


0^/AfCN 

UHT 


K.  Sustalranent. 


1.  Direct  Support  Level  Sustainssnt: 

a.  Organization:  Iha  organ  1  ration  to  support  a  U^it-haavy 
brigade  In  any  operation  vdll  consist  of  elements  from  the  Light  Infantry 
Division  Sipport  Ocsmand  (LID  DISOS^ ,  the  heavy  force  DISOCM,  and  Oorps 
Support  Oocmand  (COSCCK^  eleaosnts.  Currently,  light  brigade  support  is 
organized  as  a  Forward  Area  Support  Team  (FAST)  with  forward  ccopanies 


frcn  Mzdntenanca,  Medical,  and  Si;;f}ly  and  T^ran^xsrt  battalions,  and  a 
Facwaxd  Area  Sc^nport  Ooardinatlng  Office  (FASOO)  fron  the  LID  DlSOCtf 
headquarters.  (See  FIGURES  2-2-^  through  3-2-58) 


The  FAST  (as  v«ll  as  the  attire  UD  DISCCM)  is  an  austere 
organization.  The  LID  DISOCH  austerity  is  essential  to  ensuring  required 
strategic  d^loyability.  Sistaire^  qparaticns,  contingerx^  operations,  or 
operations  in  hi^  intensity  envircrs^tts  will  require  augnsittaticn  of 
light  force  sustaimsoit  capabilitise.  In  addition,  the  UD  DISOCM  is  not 
organized  or  structured  to  support  heavy  foroas,  and  will  require 
augmoitation  when  heavy  forces  are  attached.  For  light-heavy  brigade 
contingovy  operatiors  the  FAST  %dll  require  augmentation  to: 


Sustain  operations  in  a  contingency  oivironment. 


* 


Support  attached  heavy  forces. 


Ihe  actual  oarcfanization  fear  a  particular  cxaitingency 
operation  is  dfitenained  by  factors  of  MEIT-T  (See  FIGURE  3-2-59  for 
suggested  baseline  model) .  ^aacific  considerations  for  augmentation  are 
dlsaassad  belov  for  each  sustainment  function. 


Planners  Bust  understand  the  si^yort  ccnc^ats  and 
capabilities  and  limitations  for  lic^,  heavy,  eaxi  SOF  organizations  to 
build  the  proper  si^^xart  package.  Relationships,  re^xxisibilities,  and 
procedures  Bust  be  coordinated  and  ^aelled  out  as  the  contingency  force  is 
being  developed. 

b.  Licht  and  Heavy  DISOCM  Structures: 

Bae  ocomand  and  control  structure  of  the  light  DISOCM  is 
fundamentally  different  than  that  of  the  heavy  DISOOM.  The  heavy  DISOCM 
has  a  Main  Si:?port  Battalion  (MSB)  in  the  Division  Siq^xart  Area  (DSA)  aixi 
a  Forward  Seaport  Battalion  (FSB)  in  each  Brigade  Seaport  Area  (BSA) . 

This  provides  custemers  in  the  division  rear  (other  than  aviation  brigade 
elements  vho  adso  receive  support  froa  the  aircraft  Baintenanoe  conpany) 
one  support  battalion  to  provide  all  direct  support  level  logistics  and 
health  services  support.  Llkervise,  in  the  brigade  area,  custemers  have 
cne  support  battalioi  to  provide  direct  support  (DS)  level  support.  In 
addition,  the  structure  provides  a  lieutenant  colonel  battalion  connander 
and  staff  to  coordinate  rear  operations  in  the  BSA. 


The  LID  DISOCH,  Is  functionally  organized  with  SffT, 
maintenance^  and  medical  battalions.  As  disfai«wy1  above,  the  FAST 
consists  of  conpanies  from  these  battalions  under  tiM  coordination  of  the 
FASOO.  Though  the  FASOO  coordinates  the  efforts  of  the  FAST,  ccoinand  and 
control  of  the  cocpanies  is  typically  retained  by  the  parent  battalion. 

The  FASOO  office  is  not  a  battalion  staff.  The  FASOO  is  not  staffed  to 
provide  oortinuous  ccnmand  and  control  of  the  FAST  for  extended  periods  as 
is  the  FSB.  The  FASOO  does  not  possess  the  ability  to  trade  current  or 
future  operatiens  of  the  supported  force.  The  FASOO  is  designed  to 
facilitate  coordination  of  support. 


c.  In  considering  the  proper  ocanand/  stpport  relationship  for 


ai^  mix  of  li^tit  and  heavy  forces,  the  oocmander  must  consider  the 
following: 

*  Ihe  size  and  mission  c£  the  force. 

*  The  distance  of  the  deploying  force  from  the  support 
base  of  the  parent  onit. 

*  The  support  capability  of  the  receiving  force.  This 
capabili'^  is  particularly  inportant  to  consider  in  the 
case  of  Uc^  forces,  since  different  types  of  units 
have  significantly  different  support  capabilities. 

*  The  relationship  between  deploying  support  eleonents  and 
receiving  units. 

*  <ihe  self  sustainment  capability  of  the  deploying  force. 

In  the  particular  case  of  a  li^  brigade  with  a  heavy 
battalion,  there  are  two  alternatives  for  supporting  the  li^t-heavy 
force.  Either  the  battalion  must  continue  to  rely  on  its  parent 
division/brigade  for  support  or  a  significant  padoge  of  support  assets 
must  ccme  with  the  battalion.  In  a  ocntingency  operation,  the  latter 
technique  should  be  used. 


d.  General  Oonslderatlcxis  for  Lic^-Heavy  Sustainment: 


In  ccnsldering  the  prepeg  ccnaaand/  si^pcgt  relationship  for 
any  mix  of  li^t  and  heavy  forces,  the  a'jtimander  oust  oonsider  at  least 
the  following  factors: 

*  Die  size  and  mission  of  the  force. 

*  The  distance  of  the  deploying  force  from  the  s>:pport 
base  of  its  parent  unit. 

*  The  sipport  capability  of  the  receiving  force.  This 
capability  is  particularly  inportant  to  oonsider  in  the 
case  of  lic^  forc^,  since  the  different  types  of 
units  have  signif ioantly  different  support 
capabilities. 

*  The  relationship  between  the  deploying  support  element 
and  the  receiving  unit. 

*  The  source  of  support  for  each  force. 

*  The  self-sustaining  capability  of  the  d^loying  force. 
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FIGURE  3-2-60.  TiPE  AO 


Eagr  CHaHIZATICN. 


Ihe  preferred  relationship  for  a  heavy  battalion 
task-organized  to  a  li^ht  brigade  is  OPOCM^^.  In  such  cases,  the  heavy 
battalion  task  force  (with  a  support  slice  from  the  parent  heavy  DISOCM) 
continues  to  coordinate  sipport  requireoents  with  its  parent  brigade  S4 
and  to  receive  sigport  from  the  FSB  of  the  heavy  DI5GCH.  Ihe  distance 
between  the  heavy  battalion  and  its  parent  brigade  scpport  base,  as  well 
as  the  mission  of  the  raiaining  elemaits  of  the  brigade,  are  key 
oonsideraticns  in  determining  vhether  the  battalion  can  be  sustained 
through  an  OPOCN  relation^ilp.  If  QPOGN  is  a  feasible  relationship,  true 


V 
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light-haavy  si:gport  is  not  required.  The  heavy  battalion  will  continue  to 
be  si?)porbed  throu^  the  heavy  force  saq^port  system  and  ttie  li^t  force 
support  system  will  sustain  the  lig^  brigade. 

If  C2PC30N  is  not  a  feasible  relationship,  Attachment  shxild 
be  used.  Biis  method  involves  the  cross-attachinent  of  support  assets  from 
the  heavy  force  support  structure  to  the  li^.  DIsaC:i  xmnandars  and 
staffs  must  understand  the  limitations  and  capabilities  within  the  light 
DISOCM  for  supporting  heavy  forces.  Support  assets  to  be  cross-attachsd 
are  likely  to  be  significant.  This  will  stress  the  oomaand  and  control 
stnxture  of  the  li^it  DISOCM,  particularly  in  the  BSA  vhere  the  li^t 
FASOO  staff  is  extremely  austere.  The  headquarters  of  the  li^it  DISOCM 
may  r»eed  to  provide  additional  staff  assistance  to  the  FASOO.  In 
addition,  the  FSB  providing  support  assets  to  the  li^t  DISOCM  should  send 
a  liaison  team  to  the  FASOO  and  the  heavy  DISOCM  MaterieLl  Ifenagement 
Center  (MMC)  should  send  a  Material  Management  Elenent  to  assist  the  UD 
DISOCM  in  management  of  heavy  support  systems.  (Additional  support 
personnel  and  equipment  will  generate  additional  support  requirements, 
such  as  feeding,  maintenance,  and  health  service  support.)  This  method  of 
support  will  typically  be  required  in  a  contingency  operation,  and  in  such 
cases,  the  cenmand  and  control  challenge  bfyxmps  even  mere  oenplex.  In 
the  case  of  the  li^t-heavy  brigade  in  a  contingency  environment,  a  CSS 
02  cell  rust  be  created  to  perform  the  following  missions: 

*  Provide  logistics  expertise  and  decision  making  ability 
that  go  beyond  the  scope  of  the  FASOO  capability. 
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*  Assist  any  folla»-<xi  forces,  inclutiing  bsivy  eleoents, 
on  arrival  and  sqppoct  their  movement  out  of  the  BSA. 

*  Coordinate  area  si^yat  to  all  units  being  si;g)ported 
from  the  BSA 

*  Call  forward  from  the  DISCCM/  support  base  required  CSS 
elements  to  further  augment  the  FAST. 

*  Provide  management  and  ocDsomications  links  to  the  JTF/ 
Corps  and  DISCCM  for  the  FAST. 

*  Serve  as  the  DISCCM  (forward)  if  the  mission  e^qands 
and  additional  units,  including  DISCCM  elements  are 
brou^  in. 

The  C2  cell  will  expand  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  missicxi. 

Ihe  FASCD  will  fall  under  the  C2  cell  and  channel  edl  requirements  and 
actions  through  the  cell.  Ihis  C2  cell  is  led  by  the  LTD  DISCCM  Executive 
Officer,  who  is  the  "landlord"  of  the  BSA.  He  is  responsible  for  terrciin 
managanent  and  security  of  the  BSA.  He  coordinates  support  to  follow-on 
units  until  additicral  FAST  or  heavy  FSB  elements  can  be  bcou^it  in.  This 
will  require  stockpiling  supplies  and  ammunition  before  follow-on  forces 
arrive. 


The  C2  cell  nust  include  li^it  and  heavy  DISCXM  personnel  to 
provide  expertise  that  addresses  zdl  classes  of  si^ly,  services  and 
logistical  requiranents.  A  sample  C2  cell  is  found  at  FIGURE  3-2-60, 

^  though  the  actual  cell  vdJJL  depend  on  the  cxnposition  of  the  logisticcil 

,  task  force  supporting  the  operation.  The  C2  cell  Bust  be  mobile,  and  have 

ooDEunications  assets  to  ocB&unicate  with  the  support  base. 

Qxiss-leveling  enou^  assets  from  the  FSB  (and  MSB)  of  the 
parent  heavy  DISCCM  to  stpport  the  li^it-heavy  force  will  jeopeucdize  the 
heavy  DISOCM's  ability  to  sipport  ramining  elements  of  the  heavy  force  if 
it  is  fully  conmitted.  Therefore,  a  basic  assunption  involved  in  this 
method  of  supporting  lic^-heavy  forces  is  that  not  all  forces  will  be 
engaged  at  the  same  time. 

When  li^it  force  elements  are  task-organized  to  a  heavy 
force,  planners  in  the  heavy  force  must  understand  that  light  fighters  aure 
exactly  that  . . .  lic^.  The  more  they  have  to  carry,  the  slower  they  move 
and  the  smaller  the  advantage  of  their  relative  mobility  in  restricted 
terrain.  Heavy  force  sipport  planners  must  recognize  that  providing  too 
much  support  forward  involves  considerable  risk.  Li^it  forces  do  not  have 
the  assets  to  move  large  quantities  of  supplies  and  equipment.  The  lack 
of  an  ability  to  move  significant  amounts  of  reserve  stocks  means  that 
»  planners  must  arrange  for  rapidly  supplying  packages  of  critical  supplies 

to  li^it  units.  These  packages  (too  include  IV  items  such  as  wire, 

mines,  and  survivability  itans)  should  be  carefully  planned  in  advance. 
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Ragazdless  of  tba  ccmsand/  n^iport  telaticndiip,  infazsiatian 
Bust  flow  frcn  the  deploy  unit  to  the  ocntrolling  headquarters.  This 
infonoaticn  includes: 

*  criticail  fuel  and  aanunition  reguireaents. 

*  Stab;'«’)  of  each  cla»  of  sipply. 

*  Kaintenanoe  reqEuiressnts  and  backlog. 

*  Class  IX  reguiresientB  and  awailability. 

*  Mavesaent  requirosents  and  atvailable  transpcartatlon 
assets. 

*  Availability  of  medical  treatment  and  evacuaticn 
eissets. 


*  Locations  of  support  eleasiits. 


*  Status  of  stjpport  personnel. 


*  Anticipated  st^port  probless.  4 
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In  addition,  the  CSS  C2  cell  oust  track  the  battle. 

Typically  in  all  types  of  operations,  the  FASGO  collocates  with  the 
brigade  S4  to  follow  the  battle.  Hot  only  most  th^  be  aware  of  the 
threat  to  the  BSA,  but  they  nust  also  keep  track  of  the  tacticad  situation 
in  order  to  anticipate  SLpport  reguiresaents  rather  than  being  in  the 
position  of  having  to  respond  to  requests  for  scppcrt. 


e.  Arm: 


Ohder  the  Maneuver-Oriented  Aaanuniticn  Distribution  System 
(MDADS) ,  the  system  for  distributing  amnuniticn  is  the  samp  fear  the  heavy 
and  light  divisiois.  The  DAO  in  the  DISOCM  HBC/MMC  is  re^xnsible  for 
managing  anraunition  throughout  the  divisicn.  There  is  an  Annuniticn 
Transfer  Point  (ATP)  in  each  BSA  operated  by  the  DISOCM.  There  will  also 
be  an  ATP  in  the  DSA  operated  by  the  ncn-divisicned  DS  ccnpany.  The  goal 
for  both  types  of  divisions  is  100  percent  throurhput  of  anraunition  to  the 
BSA  ATP  for  units  operating  in  the  brigade  area.  Also,  theugh  the  types 
of  weapon  systems  differ  significantly  among  divisions,  the  process  of 
managing  and  r^lacing  them  is  essentially  the  same. 

There  are  differences  between  li^it  and  heavy 
organizations.  In  heavy  divisions,  the  forward  ATP  is  organic  to  the 
»  FSB.  In  light  divisions,  the  ATPs  are  operated  by  the  forward  sipply 

ccopanies  of  the  SiT  battalion.  The  major  difference  is  in  the  we^jon 
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B^sitsas  tn  each  type  division  and  the  r^ultant  ocnEajD:i;:tian  planning 
factors.  Planners  at  unit  level  as  veil  as  within  the  DISOCM  must  be 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  dlffertanoes  in  ascuniticn  cxasunpticjn. 
Another  difference  is  in  the  ground  tran^xsrtaticn  assets  available  for 
emergency  distribution  of  annuniticn.  The  li^hct  division  assets  are 
austere,  as  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

Iftitil  ICAOS  is  fully  h^leoented,  there  are  other 
differences  aaorg  divisions  in  annuniticn  resc^ly.  First,  the  current 
heavy,  eLirbome,  and  air  assault  DISOCMs  operate  an  ATP  in  the  DSA. 
However,  the  LID  does  not.  LID  elements  in  the  division  area  will 
typically  have  to  picdc  vp  annuniticn  at  the  nearest  Annuniticn  Supply 
Point  (ASP) .  In  addition,  even  before  MDADS  is  inplemented,  the  LH)  will 
rely  on  loads  cxxifigured  for  LED  units  by  the  nondivisional  DS  oonpary. 

For  a  U^-heavy  brigade,  all  elements  (including  the  S4  of 
the  supported  heavy  battalion)  tranaait  requirements  throu^  the  brigade 
S4  to  the  Division  Annuniticn  Office  (EAO) .  ihe  DAO  nust  plan  in  advance 
for  Class  V  supplies  for  the  different  weapon  systems  of  the  heavy 
battalion,  including  the  main  guns.  The  key  to  arming  the  light-heavy 
force  will  be  planning  to  ensure  that  the  JTF/OOSCCM  is  throu^-putting 
the  ri^t  types  and  (jiantities  a£  anaunition,  and  that  the  ATP  has  the 
capabilities  to  handle  them.  ATP  personnel,  with  whatever  assistance  can 
be  provided  by  receiving  units,  translcad  munitions  from  OOSOCM  assets  to 
using  xmit  v^cles.  The  ability  of  the  LID  DISOCM  ATP  to  sippcrt  a 


light-heavy  force  vdll  depend  on  a  runher  of  factors;  the  exact  nature  of 
the  si:(parted  forces  (Including  any  artillery  that  nay  accccpany  the  heavy 
battalion) ;  the  intensi^  and  duration  of  the  ccnflict.^^  If  expected 
ccnsusption  of  the  lic^-heavy  force  exceeds  the  capability  of  the  li^t 
PmP,  forklifts  and  operators  frcn  the  FSB  si^jpcrting  the  heavy  battalion's 
parent  brigade  may  be  attached  to  the  li^xt  forward  supply  caipany.  At  a 
minlmim,  this  augmentation  should  consist  of  one  DM)  representative  from 
the  Heavy  DISOM,  tsw  anmunitlon  handlers  (C«F  55)  and  one  6,000-pound 
rou^  terrain  forklift.^® 

Once  anticipated  ccnsusption  has  been  corputed  and  any 
required  cross-attaciments  of  ATP  assets  have  been  made,  the  request  and 
picJop/  distribution  procedures  are  similar  to  those  for  pure  light  and 
heavy  procedures.  Requiranants  go  thrcu^  the  brigade  S4  to  the  DAO. 
Supported  units  (including  support  platoon  assets  of  the  supported  heavy 
battalion)  arrive  at  the  AIP  with  a  request  for  annunition  authenticated 
by  the  battalicxi  S4.  The  DM)  representative  at  the  AIP  vzdidates  the 
request. 


When  Class  V  sipplies  arrive  at  the  AIP,  the  DAD 
representative  inspects  and  inventories  the  sh^xnents.  He  edso  ensures 
the  shipping  document  is  returned  and  forwards  a  receipt  to  the  DAD. 

Relocation  of  the  AIP  is  minimized  throu^  thorough 


planning.  If  an  AIP  move  is  anticipated,  it  is  coordinated  amcaig  the  DAO, 


the  XTP  NOOIC,  custaaars,  the  COGCOt/  JTF,  and  the  EASOJ.  Nev  shlpnents 
are  directed  to  the  new  AIP  site,  %iille  Class  V  sillies  at  the  old  site 
ocntinue  to  be  transloaded  to  custCDers*  v^ilcles. 

In  a  llc^-heavy  contingency,  the  EAST  will  also  likely 
■rcrji'i-rft  additional  aissets  to  operate  a  snwll  ASP.  Because  the  EAST  is 
only  staffed  and  equipped  to  transload  amruniticn,  ;ict  store  it, 
augmentation  will  be  required.  The  augmattation  (amaunition  handlers  and 
foriclifts)  may  cans  from  one  of  the  other  forward  supply  ccttpanies  of  the 
LID,  the  FSB's  ATP,  or  the  nondivisional  asounition  ccoapany. 

Barrier  wat'<ar-iaia  are  not  normally  stoc^ced  by  the  EAST, 
particularly  in  the  LTD  (%diich  relies  on  preocnf igured  imit  loads  of  hasty 
fortification  and  barrier  materiel) .  The  S4  of  a  si?ported  heavy 
battalion  should  notify  the  EASOO  of  Class  TV  requirements  iis  far  in 
advance  as  possible.  The  EASCO  will  oocrdinate  delivery  using  air 
thrcu^iput  as  close  to  the  eiplacesient  site  as  possible.  Li^it  batt2dions 
do  not  have  the  assets  to  move  barrier  materiel  without  downloading  the 
bulk  of  their  limited  tran^xsrtaticn  assets. 


f.  Fuel: 


In  all  divisions,  bulk  fuel  is  pushed  to  division  Class  III 
points  on  the  basis  of  fuel  forecasts  and  status  r^xsrts.  Each  division 
operates  Class  III  points  in  the  and  each  BSA.  The  Class  lU  section 


of  the  (or  the  S&T  batt2dian  of  the  UD)  laanages  Class  rn  si;^ly.  In 
addltlcn,  aviation  fuel  in  each  division  cccaes  directly  from  echelons 
above  division  to  the  division  aviation  brigade. 

Ihe  major  differeices  among  divisions  are  driven  by  the 
dlfferenoes  in  oonsunpticn  between  the  light  and  heavy  divisions.  As  a 
result,  huge  differences  exist  among  divisions  in  assets  available  for 
storage  and  distribution  of  bulk  fuels.  Though  zill  divisions  rely  to  sene 
extent  on  throu^iput  of  fuel  to  BSA  Class  HI  points,  there  are  m  assets 
in  the  LID  to  provide  additional  resi^ly  of  forward  Claiss  HI  points  fran 
the  main  Class  HI  point  in  the  DSA.  Planners  must  also  take  into  account 
large  aviaticxi  fuel  requiraoents,  particularly  when  supporting  elanents  of 
an  Air  Assault  Division. 

Variations  exist  in  fuel  distribution  techniques,  though 
simply  point  distribution  is  the  primary  method  used  in  roost  situations. 

In  heavy  divisions,  FSB's  wiH  use  organic  5,000-gaHon  tankers  to  refuel 
battalion  support  platoons  with  stpply  point  distribution.  LTD  EAST'S, 
must  deliver  fuel  (vmit  distribution)  to  light  infantry  battalion  trains 
since  the  battalions  do  not  have  sufficient  organic  capability  to  go  back 
to  the  Class  HI  point  and  pick  vp  fuel.  In  contingency  operations  fuel 
resupply  may  have  to  be  provided  by  C-130  "Bladder  Bird"  adreraft.  This 
technique  will  require  additicaal  planning  and  increaised  local-haul 
capability. 


In  all  divisions,  padcagad  pstroleum  products  are  handled  by 
the  Class  n,  IH  (padcaged) ,  IV,  and  VH  supply  point.  Customers  submit 
requests  for  products  as  required  to  thair  BiJ^porting  si:pply  point. 

Again,  the  principal  difference  is  in  oonsunption. 

Iha  key  fueling  oonsiderations  in  the  li^ht-haavy  brigade  is 
the  large  consunption  of  fuel  by  the  heavy  battalion  and  the  limited  fuel 
haul  capability  available.  Ihe  im  from  the  FSB,  the  Class  HI  manager 
from  the  heavy  force  MC,  and  the  heavy  battalion  S4  must  make  sure  the 
battalion’s  anticipated  ccnsusption  is  made  known  as  forecztsted 
requironents  for  the  llght'4ieavy  force  go  from  the  brigade  S4/FASG0  to  the 
Class  HI  manager  at  the  LID  DISQCH. 

The  Class  HI  point  in  the  FftST  forward  simply  ccnpany  is 
enable  of  storing  bulk  fuels,  but  not  in  the  quantities  required  if  it 
must  support  a  heavy  battalion.  5,000-g2dJLon  tankers  from  the  FSB  (or 
MSB,  depending  on  the  missions  of  the  parsit  brigade  of  the  heavy 
battalion)  will  be  required  to  receive,  store,  and  issue  the  fuel  required 
by  tile  heavy  task  force.  The  exact  number  required  will  d^aend  on 
MEnyr.  However,  planners  must  bear  in  mind  tiie  EAST'S  assets  are 
extremely  limited  and  it  has  no  organic  tankers  backing  it  T:p  in  the  DSA. 
Consequently,  the  heavy  battalion  should  bring  more  than  a  normal 
battidion  slice.  If  the  OOSGGN  cannot  provide  the  additional  throu^iput 
to  the  FAST  required  by  the  heavy  task  force,  the  heavy  MSB  may  have  to 
provide  additional  tankers  to  move  fuel  from  the  LID  DSA  to  the  BSA^. 


In  contingency  operations  %«here  no  ground  line  of 
ooDnunications  {ICC)  exists  between  the  DSA  and  the  BSA,  The  FAST  oust  be 
augmented  with  additional  fuel  stcorage  capability  to  cccpensate  for  the 
absence  of  a  backup  normally  ret2dned  in  the  DSA.  The  augmented  FAST  must 
include  fuel^iandling  personnel  and  equipment  to  receive,  store,  and  issue 
aviation  fuel  to  support  aircraft  of  the  brigctde  task  force. 

Flamers  nust  also  consider  the  l2u:ge  requirement  for 
quantities  of  fog  oil  if  anoke  operations  are  enplcyed.  Bequiremer±s  vary 
based  on  duration  of  smoke  operations,  weather  conditions,  terrain,  and 
environment.  Distribution  of  fog  oil  frcm  the  BSA  forward  to  smoke 
generator  locations  nust  be  thoroughly  planned  and  oocrdinated.  The  FAST 
has  no  organic  assets  to  move  fog  oil  forward.  Either  additional 
transportation  assets  nust  be  provided  the  FAST,  or  chemical  units  will  be 
required  bring  tank  and  punp  units  (TTO)  or  truck  to  carry  fog  oil  drums 
forward.^® 

g.  Fix: 

All  DISCXl^  arB  re^xsnslble  for  performing  DS  nsdntenanoe, 
reinforcing  unit  maintenance,  and  Class  IX  sipply  cperr.tions  for  their 
supported  units.  Management  of  Class  IX  and  DS  nedritenauxe  operations  is 
performed  by  the  WC  (or  maintenaxxs  battalion  of  the  LID) .  Beyond  these 
similarities,  the  organizations  and  concepts  for  fixing  the  force  vary 
widely  among  divisions. 


Ihe  ocno^  for  the  LID  is  unique.  Minimal  D6  maintenance 
is  performed  in  the  brigade  sector.  The  bulk  of  the  DS  maintenance 
capability  in  the  HO  DISCCH  is  in  the  DSA.  Evai  there,  assets  are 
austere.  Whereas  the  heavy  OISOQMs  have  three  maintenance  companies 
(heavy,  li^t,  and  missile)  in  the  MSB,  and  the  zdrbome  and  adx  assault 
divisions  have  heavy  and  11^  companies  in  the  DSA,  the  LID  has  only  a 
main  support  ccupany  in  the  DSA.  To  oonpensate  for  the  austerity  of  its 
06  maintenance  capability,  the  LID  relies  on  increased  pass'-back 
(approodmately  30%)  to  EAD  maintenance  elements  and  vise  of  replacement 
over  repair. 

Althcu^  all  divisions  require  06  maintenance  reinforcement 
from  nondivisional  units,  the  HD's  reliance  is  greater  than  that  of  other 
divisions*  Three  augmentation  teams  have  been  designated  to  accoconodate 
the  increased  pass-^ck  load  associated  with  the  XJD.^^  The  HO 
maintenance  si^part  team  and  missile  maintenance  team  are  mndiiles  assigned 
to  the  nondivisional  maintenance  occ|»ny.  These  teams,  vihich  may  be 
attached  to  the  HO  oaintenanoe  tettalion,  must  deploy  soon  after  the 
division  does  in  order  to  provide  required  sustainment.  The  Aviation 
Intermediate  Maintenance  (AVIM)  t^oa  augments  the  capabilities  of  the 
nondivisional  AVIK  ccopany. 

Maintenance  in  the  HD  relies  on  replacement  or  esechange 
over  repair.  The  exchange  concept  inclvides  both  reparable  exchcBige  and 


use  of  an  operaticnail  readiness  float  (C51F) .  Selected  critical  items  may 
be  included  as  items  to  be  exchanged  with  custcmers'  unserviceable 
itaas  in  cases  where  the  DISOCM  cannot  repair  the  iteoas  esq^editiously.  In 
developing  CSF  stockage,  planners  sust  tate  into  account  the  austere 
tran^xortation  assets  of  the  LID.  Items  such  as  small  arms,  radios,  and 
large  weepon  systans  such  as  howitzers  may  be  appropriate.  In  addition, 
the  missile  maintenance  concept  for  the  LID  depends  on  exchange  of  line 
replaceable  units  (uaj)  and  pass-back  to  ncndivisioral  elements  for 
repair. 

Because  of  differences  in  maintenance  ccncepts  and 
organizaticns,  fixing  the  li^it-heavy  task  organized  brigade  is  a 
substantial  challenge  in  edl  areas,  including  Class  IX,  Class  Vn,  euid 
maintenance  operations. 

Ihe  east's  forward  Baintenance  support  ccnpany  operates  a 
Class  IX  point  in  the  BSA.  All  brigade  vmits  (including  the  maintenance 
platocn  of  a  haavy  battalion)  sutaait  requests  for  cciancn  Class  IX  items 
(excxpt  Quick  Service  Stpply  (QSS)  and  direct  exchange  (DX)  transacticns) 
to  the  Class  IX  point.  The  key  cheCJLenge  is  to  hacve  the  ri^it  items  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  si^port  the  heav^  task  farce.  Not  only  does  the 
light  FAST  maintenance  occpany  not  stocJ:  many  of  the  itess  required  to 
maintain  heavy  equipment,  it  also  has  austere  assets  with  vAiich  to 
receive,  store,  issue,  and  move  Class  IX  itans.  In  addition,  the 
authorized  stockage  level  (ASL)  of  the  FSB  supporting  the  heavy  force  is 
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fear  the  ertlre  brigade;  it  is  not  eplit  out  in  battalion  portiens. 

Planners  sust  be  adept  at  building  slices  to  si^iport  croes-attachinaits. 

Another  consideration  in  lic^-heavy  operations  is  the  lack  ♦ 

of  battery  shop  capability  in  the  LED  brigade.  A  heavy  teisk  force  is  a  * 

major  consumer  of  automotivs  batteries.  Planners  must  ensure  the  ^ 

logistics  task  force  can  provide  sufflcleit  operating  batteries  to  sust2dn 

m 

the  heavy  force. 

Ihe  ASL  slice  to  aoocBpa:ry  a  staintaiance  team  sepporting  a 
cross-attached  heavy  task  force  oust  also  inclixie  the  assets  to  move  the 
f’lagg  IX  items.  The  slice  will  vary  depending  on  MEIT-T.  Key  factors 
will  be  the  anticipated  duration  of  the  cross-attachment  and  the  &nes^*s 
ability  to  inflict  damage  on  h^vy  weapon  cisterns. 

If  a  cross-attachment  is  of  short  duration,  a  slice  of  the 
heavy  FSB  ASL  may  be  sufficient.  If  the  croes-attachment  is  for  an 
extended  period,  plannsrs  must  provide  for  sustaining  Class  IX  operations, 
since  the  maintenance  caipany  in  the  li^  division  rear  area  has  no 
assets  to  provide  support  to  heavy  eleneits  in  the  farweurd  areas,  m  sudi 
cases,  the  MSB  of  the  heavy  DISOCM  would  have  to  provide  additional  Class 
IX  resources  to  the  li^xt  DISOCM. 

4 

As  with  the  other  distribution  ^ierations,  once  , 

cross-attachments  have  been  effected.  Class  IX  reguest  procedures  are  the 
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seons.  Requests  are  suhmitted  to  the  forward  mlntexvsnoe  sv^port  ccnpany, 
and  applies  are  provided  by  sipply  point  distribution  in  the  BSA. 

Replacement  of  wespcn  systems  and  major  assemblies  for  a 
heavy  battalion  supported  by  a  li^it  DISCXM  presents  the  same  type  of 
chzdlenge  as  Class  IX  sipply.  Ihe  light  division  has  no  assets  to  provide 
sipport  to  heavy  farces,  exc^rt:  for  some  Items  occiucn  to  both  force.  If 
replacement  becomes  feasible  In  a  epeclflc  scs:iarlo.  It  will  require 
intensive  coardlnatlcn  between  the  G3,  G4,  the  division  ciasa  VH 
managers,  and  the  OOSOCM  MMC.  As  with  all  Class  vn  replacements  in  li^t 
divisions.  Items  are  throughput  fran  EAD  to  the  xising  unit  In  a 
ready-t«>-use  cxnditlon.  In  both  heavy  and  li^rt  foaroes,  replacements  are 
based  on  combat  loss  reports.  Planners  must  ensure  the  heavy  battcillon's 
losses  are  included  in  the  li^it  division's  rqxarting  system.  Also 
weapons  system  replacemant  operations  (WSRO)  apply  to  both  heavy  and  li^t 
forces."  Bie  weapxns  system  managers  maximize  the  lumber  of 
operationEd  weapons  systans  in  accordance  with  the  occmander's 

priorities'^. 


Llc^  OISOCMs  do  not  have  the  repairers,  tools,  or  the 
repair  parts  to  diagnose  malfunctions  and  repair  mudi  of  the  equ^ment  the 
heavy  battalion  will  bring  to  a  light-heavy  mix.  As  an  example,  the  t.td 
forward  naintenance  ccopany  has  no  capabilil^  to  perform  repedrs  on 
missiles,  OTgineer  equipment,  fire  control  systems,  tank  turrets,  or 
tradced  vdiicles.  E?ven  the  capabilities  the  ccnpany  does  pxasess,  such  as 
for  ooiiaminications-electrcnic  (C-E)  equipment,  are  limits  since  the 
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mlntonAnce  cxxicxpt  for  tha  LID  raliea  cn  raplacmmta  In  forwrd  areas 
and  Incraasod  pass>b!^  to  C\D  aaintarwna  units. 

Even  aliort  duration  liight>haavy  alxea  vlll  rwjulra  that  tha 
heavy  task  foroe  be  aocxz|>anied  by  aignificant  Baintananoa  assets.  ThMse 
will  include  the  nalntenancsa  s^p|xsrt  teas  (MTT)  asaociatad  vith  the  task 
force,  along  with  FSB  Daintervuioe  oexpany  asaets  to  augatent  tha  FAST 
Baintenanoe  ocepany.  The  VSt  vill  oontirua  to  work  out  of  tla  heavy  task 
force  unit  maintcnanca  oolloction  point  (IfZP)  and  my  be  attached  to  the 
heavy  task  force. 

The  light  DISOXl  also  lades  the  capability  to  provjcki  badcup 
recovery  support  and  evacuation  of  heavy  equipment.  TO  provide  badcup 
recovery  assistance,  tracked  vehicle  recovery  assets  rust  acoerpany  tho 
heavy  task  force.  Whether  heavy  equipment  transports  (HCT)  are  provided 
from  the  heavy  DISOCM  Transportation  Motor  TTanport  (TKT)  ooepany  will 
dep^id  on  several  factors  such  as  tha  ability  of  tha  terrain  to  support 
the  HET  and  the  enemy's  capability  for  disabling  heavy  weapon  systcajs. 

For  extended  epexatiens,  the  naintenanoe  cerpany  in  tha  CGA 
(or  vhatever  elenent  is  sipporting  tha  forward  naintenanoe  ooepany)  nust 
adso  be  augraanted  to  provide  reinforcing  support  to  the  FSB  raintenance 
assets.  Resources  for  augoantation  nay  be  drawn  from  the  heavy  DISOCM  MSB 
(such  as  a  missile  repair  team)  or  frem  EAO  maintenance  cettpanies. 


In  addition  to  tlie  augtnentaticn  it  requires  to  suppcart  a 


heavy  ta^  force  vtnder  any  conditions,  the  FAST  will  need  even  more 
maintenance  aissets  in  a  contingency  operation.  The  austere  maintenance 
ccopany  of  the  FAST  d«=yejidfl  on  repair  support  froo  the  main  support 
conpany  and  EAD  elements.  In  contingency  operations,  evacuation  may  have 
to  be  aoocnplished  using  bacichaul  aircraft.  If  pass-back  to  the  DSA/ 
sapport  base  is  not  re^jonsive  encu^  to  support  a  ocntingercy  operation, 
and  local  resources  are  not  available,  the  FAST  must  be  given  additional 
capability  frcDi  the  main  sippcrt  cccpany  and  ncndivisicnal  elements  just 
to  sipport  li^t  systems  operations.  D^sending  on  the  nature  of  the 
theater,  planners  most  also  ensure  that  support  tear  UD-peculiar  equipment 
is  available.  For  the  lic^^ieavy  brigade  task  force,  even  greater 
capabi-ij-ty  will  be  required  (including  repairers,  parts,  and  tools)  to 
sustain  the  force.  In  addition,  essential  AVIM  assets  must  be  deployed  to 
the  contingency  area  to  support  aviation  operations.  These  assets  may  be 
provided  by  the  parent  DISCXM  aircraft  maintenanca  ocopary  or  the  OOSCXXf, 
and  be  attached  to  the  AVIM  unit  supporting  the  aviation  task  force. 


h.  Sustain  the  Soldier: 

Sustaining  the  soldier  involves  providing  health  service 
support,  food,  water,  clothing,  and  field  service  sipport.  The  systems 
for  sustaining  the  soldier  are  similar  among  divisions. 


(1) .  Health  Services  Support! 
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(2)  Cl*sa#  X  a4f«3rtj 


ajbKlct«nca  ini|'f')Fs^  is  slso  slnilsr.  Clam  I  is 
to  the  division  on  the  bsats  of  {sersrtraTBl  sftrwr^h  rw|«t».  T?»is  US, 
mlikfi  the  other  divialom,  defwrila  on  ti'^ijr^pit  of  frt®  FAD 
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to  the  Class  I  points  in  each  BSA.  Ihe  HC  ccnpaiiY  of  the  LID  is  not 
structured  to  transport  sutsistgpe  froa  the  DSA  to  the  BSA. 

CustdoeiB  (including  the  loess  section  of  the  st^sportad 
heavy  battalion)  of  the  light-heavy  EAST,  piok  up  rations  at  the  BSA  Class 
I  point.  If  the  EAST  Class  I  point  requires  extra  cz^pability  (vhich  will 
depend  principally  on  the  exact  ocnposition  of  the  light-heavy  brigade) , 
Class  I  assets  (such  as  Subsistence  Supply  Specialists)  from  the  heavy  ESB 
nay  have  to  be  cross-leveled.^® 


Water  distribution  is  similar  to  Class  I.  Hie 
headcpuarters  and  supply  oocpany  of  the  light  DISOCM  S&T  battalion 
(depiending  on  avaiilability  of  water  sources  and  other  water  requirements 
of  the  light  division) ,  operates  a  water  pxsint  in  or  near  the  BSA  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Class  I  point.  In  a  ocntingency  operation,  planners  must 
ensure  tlie  EAST  is  augmarted  with  water  p»int  equlpstent  and  operators.  In 
the  LID,  the  water  section  delivers  water  whenever  required  to  the  light 
infantry  battalions.  In  a  ccntingency  operation,  planners  must  ensure 
delivery  assets  must  al.so  be  cl^loyed  with  the  EAST.  All  other  customers 
(ixx:ludlng  the  supported  heavy  battalions)  pidc  up  water  in  organic  assets 
and  deliver  to  their  subordinate  units.  If  additional  purification  and 
starage  assets  are  required,  they  will  be  provided  by  the  COSOCM  or 
throu^  augmentation  to  the  EAST  by  assets  of  the  heavy  DISOCK.  Water 
supply  for  a  contingency  operation  in  an  arid  environment  r^iresents  an 
e^ieclally  significant  challenge.  Hie  EAST  requires  augmentation  to 


provide  adequate  reserve  storage  capacity,  as  'well  as  occmitment  of 
sufficient  transpcrtaticn  (air  and  ground)  assets  to  sufficient  quantities 
of  water  are  avadlable  thrcuc^iaut  the  area  of  operation. 

(3)  .  Class  H  Sut^poct: 

Ihe  LID  DISGCM  stockage  of  Class  n  Itans  is  restricted 
to  limited  essential  itea^.  Selected  itass,  such  as  NBC  overgaiTBents,  may 
be  provided  as  preconfigured  unit  loads.  Heavy  farces  sippcrting  UD 
elements  must  be  aware  of  this.  A  h^ivy  battalion  si^ported  by  a  EAST 
must  recognize  that  the  FAST  will  virtually  have  no  stockage  unless  it's 
been  augmented  with  assets  to  provide  stockage  and  transportation. 

Another  consideration  involved  in  Class  II  resvpply  far 
lig^-heavy  forces  is  the  provision  of  itass  peculiar  to  heavy  forces, 
sucdi  as  protisrtive  ma^  for  tankers,  units  should  bring  with  then 
sufficient  quantities  of  mission-essential  itans  to  sustain  short-duration 
operations.  Provision  of  such  items  thrcu^  the  li^it  systen  for 
extended-duration  operations  re^iircs  detailed  planning  to  ensure  itens 
are  available  at  the  Class  H,  HI  (packaged) ,  IV,  and  VH  supply  point, 
operated  by  the  forward  supply  ocopariy  of  the  li^it  FAST.  If  additional 
capability  is  required  at  the  Class  H,  III(PKS) ,  TV,  and  VII  point, 
sipply  personnel  and  forklifts  may  be  cross-attached  from  the  heavy  FSB 
apply  oonpany.  Customers  requ^it  items  throu^  the  supply  point  and  pick 
them  vp  with  organic  transportaticn  assets. 


(4) .  Launciry,  Clothing  Ebcchange,  and  Bath  Support: 


Prior  to  the  arrival  of  clothing,  eaiange,  and  bath 
(CEB)  elenents,  soldiers  of  the  li^rt-heavy  force  use  any  available  water 
or  indigenous  facilities  for  bathing  and  washing  clothes,  unserviceable 
clothing  is  r^laced  by  supply  action  through  the  nasa  n  st?3ply  point. 
CEB  si^pcrt  comes  from  the  Field  Services  Oenpany  (DS) .  Hiis  organization 
has  seven  CES  teams  and  can  support  18,500  soldiers  per  we^.  Ihe  team  is 
cip)able  of  operating  four  CEB  points,  including  one  in  each  maneuver  BSA. 
vhen  the  tacticzil  situation  permits.  Sipported  vnits  of  the  brigade 
(including  the  S4  of  a  sipported  heavy  batt2dicn)  coordinate  for  CEB 
sipjpcrt  throu^  the  brigade  S4  with  the  FRSOO.  The  FASOO  coordinates 
sipport  threu^  the  support  operations  office  of  the  DISOCM  (or  MC  of  the 

UD)  headquarters. 28 


Li^it-heavy  farces  receive  laundry  and  renovation 
services  from  corps  field  services  cenpanies  as  soon  eis  the  tart-lrai 
situation  permits.  Brigade  units  (including  the  heavy  battalion  S4) 
coordinate  sippcrt  with  the  FASOO. 

(5) .  Graves  Pegistratlon: 

unit  ootmanders  (including  the  heavy  battalion 
oonmanrier  of  a  light^ieavy  force)  are  responsible  for  unit-level  graves 


registraticn  functions.  These  incl;xie  initial  search,  recovery,  initied 
identificaticai,  and  evacuation  of  deceased  personnel  to  the  nearest  graves 
registration  (GRREG)  collection  point  (normally  located  in  the  6S^) .  This 
point  is  operated  by  a  team  frcm  a  GRRB5  augmentaticn  section.  The  team 
receives  deceased  personnel  from  su^yarted  units,  tentatively  identifies 
the  remains,  and  arranges  throu^  the  ERSCO  for  evacuation.  If  (^RBS 
augmentation  teams  are  not  available  for  ocntingaicy  operations,  CX)S(XM 
GRRB5  assets  may  haw  to  be  deployed  isttil  augmentaticn  teams  are 
available.  In  ocntingency  operations  this  will  nooally  be  aaxnplished 
via  baddiaul  on  resijpply  aircraft.  Precauticns  should  be  taken  to  ensiore 
wounded  perscxinel  are  not  tran^xirted  together  with  the  remains  of 
decease!  personnel.^® 

i.  Move: 


Dismounted  infantry  in  edl  light  divisions  have  extremely 
limited  ground  mobility.  If  the  li^it  element  of  a  li^t-heavy  mix  is 
required  to  have  significant  ground  mdoility  to  keep  pace  with  the  teavy 
element,  additicaial  tran^xartation  assets  will  have  to  be  providei.  No 
LID  DISCxM  tran^xa^ation  organizaticn  is  designed  to  habitually  provide 
assets  for  tactical  moves  while  at  the  same  time  performing  its  CSS 
mission. 


Movement  is  inherent  in  all  CSS  functions.  It  is  integral 
to  the  arm,  fuel,  fix,  and  sustain  the  soldier  functions.  Several  CSS 
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novenent  cxnsideraticns  for  light-^ieavy  -aiwa  have  already  been 
addressed.  Bangles  inclvide  differoioes  in  bulk  fuel  and  emergency 
asnunition  dlstributicn. 

Seme  a^iects  of  CSS  novesaents  are  the  sarft  in  2dJ.  DISC^CMs. 
Every  DISOCM  has  a  movement  control  office  (MSO)  in  its  headquarters.  Ihe 
MOO  is  responsible  for  moveaent  manaqpment  sippcrt  throu^  control  of  the 
eiployment  of  the  DISCXHs  motor  transport  assets  for  CSS.  ^»cific 
responsibilities  and  functions  of  the  MOO  apply  to  all  divisions. 
Similarly,  the  primary  tran^xartaticn  asset  of  all  DISOCMs  (in  addition  to 
the  assets  or^nic  to  the  functional  ooepanies  to  perfonn  their  primary 
mission)  is  the  Tran^xrtation  Motor  Transport  (TMT)  crupary.  In  the 
heavy  a.id  infantry  divisions,  the  IMT  ocepany  is  organic  to  the  MSB.  In 
the  ligfit  division,  the  TMT  cenpany  fedls  under  the  S&T  battalion.  Trucks 
are  used  to  move  general  supplies  frtxo  the  D6A  to  the  BSA,  tran^xsrt 
reserve  supplies,  and  aissist  in  displacing  division  units  that  are  less 
than  100  percent  mdsile. 

Uie  assets  to  perfona  the  tran^xartation  mission  vary  widely 
among  divisions.  The  austerity  of  assets  in  the  LID  is  significant.  Ihe 
sippcrt  conceit  for  the  LID  is  based  on  prepackaged  loads  being  throeghput 
to  forward  areas.  Heavy  farces  having  to  support  light  elements  will 
require  CDSOCM  support  in  packaging  loads  and  moving  them  directly  to 
forward  areais.  Light  farces  in  general  zdso  rely  more  on  aerial 
delivery.  In  addition,  the  LID  maintenance  conc^Jt  of  reliance  on 


r^lacanent  forward  depcaida  on  extensive  bajddbaiil  of  unserviceable 
ccnixanents  and  end  items.  ^ 

Ihe  EAST  itself  has  very  limited  tran^xartation  capability. 
It  relies  on  OOSOCM  for  stxh  things  as  thrcuc^iput  of  supplies  fran  EAD  to 
the  BSA.  Li^t-heavy  operations  %dll  quicicly  ovetturden  the 
tran^xartation  Cc^)ability  of  the  EAST.  To  overcome  this  deficiercy  the 
EAST  will  require  additional  tran^xartation  assets  to  perform  the 
following  tasks: 

*  Move  li^ht  infantry  units. 

*  Stoc}q)ile  sc^lles. 

*  Move  energency  si^plies  cr  reserves  for  responsive 

support. 

*  Move  Class  TV  barrier  material  frcm  the  BSA  to  the 
enplaoazent  site. 

*  Move  heavy  equipment. 

*  Provide  supported  units  with  supplement2d 

transportation  to  move  equipment  or  to  provide 
emergency  Class  V  or  water  r^upply. 


*  EWiance  mcwanent  capability  of  the  augmented  EAST. 

IXie  to  limited  tran^xztaticn  assets  available  during 
contingency  operations,  centralized  management  of  tranqxirtation  assets 
becomes  critical  to  mission  e>cccrpl ishment.  Contingency  cperations 
dictate  the  necessity  to  quic3cly  establ  ish  a  Joint  Wovement  Control 
element  to  facilitate  movement.  Additional  txan^xsrtation  considerations 
for  contingency  operations  include: 

*  Deployment  of  a  tfavemait  Ocntrol  eleroant  early. 

*  Establish  secure,  reliable  ocmrunicaticns  with  the  rear 
sc^^port  activity. 

*  Gain  control  of  available  captured  military/  civilian 
tran^xirtaticn  assets  within  the  contingency  area  of 
operaticn. 

*  Integrate  movement  planning  into  ocntingercy 
predeployment  planning  process. 

j.  Pred^loyment  Cans  ideratiens : 


Before  execution  of  a  contingency  operatior,  planners  mast 


arrange  for  feeding,  fueling,  arming,  maintaining,  and  loading  the  assaiHt 
force  and  follow-on  forces  at  the  staging  base  and  any  intermediate 
bases.  Time  consuming  maintenance  activities  and  management  functions 
vdll  ta]ce  place  at  the  si^:part  base.  Opezationed  readiness  floats  (Cf^F) 
are  used  to  maximize  readiness  prior  to  deployment.  The  source  of  si^ly 
must  be  identified  early.  It  may  be  0CMU5,  designated  CXXMU5,  or  third 
country  sources. 

In  the  develcpnent  of  the  ccmposition  and  deployment 
sequence  of  the  direct  support  logistics  force,  a  primary  consideration 
will  be  the  availability  of  local  resources  in  the  area  of  operation, 
particularly  fuel,  tran^wrtation,  facilities,  labor,  and  services.  Full 
advanta^  should  be  taken  of  any  applicable  host-nation  sipport  agreement, 
as  well  as  local  purchase  or  contracting.  Other  factors  which  influence 
the  augmentation  of  the  EAST  include  the  re^xnsiveness  of  support  to  the 
BS/i  and  the  length  of  time  before  a  secure  ground  route  opens  between  the 
contingency  area  and  the  support  base.  Appendix  B  provides  a  checklist 
for  planner  to  consider  during  the  dsvelcpment  of  the  appcrt  force  for  a 
oontingancy  operatiai. 

Selected  EAST  elements  must  arrive  soon  after  the  ccmbat 
vmits.  Typically,  the  first  EAST  elemsnts  required  will  be  to  handle 
Class  I,  in,  IX,  and  water  as  %rell  as  criticeil  transportation, 
maintenance,  and  health  service  support  assets.  If  applicable,  personnel 
qualified  and  authorized  to  purchase  goods  and  services,  let  ocxitracts. 
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and  render  payoeni:  should  be  deployed  early.  O.-.-i  EASr?  i  '.11  also  need  to 
establish  an  ATP  or  saall  ASP  to  st^port  follow  xi  cparatiors. 

Diere  are  three  phasos  of  simply  in  a  oontingency 
operation.  These  are  aooocpanying,  foUow'-cn  (axitcratic  and  on-call) ,  and 
routine. 

The  assault  force  enters  the  area  with  acxxnpanying  supplies 
viiich  represents  the  first  phase  of  supply.  Aoocnpanying  st^plies  for  a 
oontingency  operation  should  include  a  TBlnirtm  of  three  days'  basic  loads 
of  MbzOs,  Ready  to  Eat  (MRE) ,  Classes  H,  m,  IV,  V,  and  vm,  and  the 
prescribad  load  of  Class  IX. 

Fast  si^ly  elements  oust  arrive  ahead  of  second  phase 
supplies  ,  knew  as  foUcw-on  supplies.  These  will  vary  dependang  on 
MEIT~T  Including  local  availability  of  specific  resources. 

Since  the  assault  force  with  three  days  of  oupply,  At  the 
«Td  of  the  first  day,  there  will  be  two  days  of  supply  left.  On  CH-1,  the 
brigade  will  consume  another  day  of  si;^ly,  so  on  Dfl,  two  days  of  supply 
^Kuld  be  brought  into  the  edrhead,  bringing  the  brigade  beede  up  to  three 
days  of  supply.  This  is  the  desired  operating  level.  Fbllcwing  Dfl,  the 
planning  factor  is  to  consume  one  day  of  supply,  deliver  one  day  of  supply 
and  so  on  each  day. 
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Follcw^-on  supply  is  us^  befcre  the  namal  stpply  system  is 
fully  establishol  and  routine  si^ly  (the  third  phase  of  srpply  for 
occitingency  operations}  can  be  initiated.  FoUov-cn  supplies  can  be 
delivered  on  the  first  day.  Ihey  include  supplies  that  planners 
anticipate  to  be  critical  in  the  early  phases  of  the  contingency,  such  as 
artillery  ascunition,  fuel,  or  water.  Oonsunpticn  of  these  items  is 
estimated  in  advance,  and  they  are  configured  in  pr^>ac3caged  loads  and 
then  on  a  sequenced  and  scheduled  time  delivery  that  the  brigade  plans 
before  deployment,  delivered  autcoatically.  Container  deployi&ent  system 
(CDS)  or  low  zdtitude  parachute  extraction  system  (lAPES)  is  particularly 
vaduable.  Airdrop  can  be  used  effectively  to  support  follow-cn  supply 
operations.  ‘Ihese  methods  adlow  supplies  to  be  delivered  to  a  variety  of 
locations;  reducing  ground  aav&cent  requiremmits. 

Ihere  are  two  kinds  of  follow-on  sipply.  Ihese  are 
automatic  and  on-call: 

*  Automatic  resupply  is  basal  on  estimated  raguirenents, 
delivered  on  a  pre-planned  schedule,  and  direct  to  the 
brigades  and/or  battalions. 

*  On-call  supplies  is  an  eaergency  resupply  to  provide 
prepackaged  loads  for  items  whose  consunption  schalule 
cannot  be  predicted.  Every  type  of  contingency  should 
be  planned  for  in  configuring  these  loads. 
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Another  factor  to  consider  is  the  possibility  of  use  of 
cs^itured  supplies.  Fuels  can  be  used  as  soon  as  they  have  been  tested. 
Barrier  materials  and  construction  materials  can  be  used  ismediately. 
Captured  subsistence  supplies  can  be  used  to  feed  HVs  and  civilian 
populations  after  it  has  been  inflected  by  veterinary  personnel  and 
declared  fit  for  human  consunption.  CspbacB  Class  vm  medical  supplies 
may  be  used  to  treat  and  civilians. 

Captured  v^iicles  and  equlpnent  are  nofmally  reported 
throu^  intelligence  channels,  and  turned  in  to  aaintenance  collecticn 
points.  Other  eguiposmt  may  be  turned  into  salvage  points  once 
established  by  the  forward  supply  coopany. 

Other  ^jecific  considerations  for  units  should  include: 

*  R^xarting  all  enemy  material  csptxared  or  found  throu^ 
intelligence  channels. 

*  Considering  all  enemy  material  as  booby-trapped. 

Access  to  material  should  be  lim.ited  until  it  is 
determined  to  be  safe  and  clear. 

*  R^xarting  toodc  agents  to  NK:  elements  in  the  brigade. 
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*  Reporting  Class  vm  medical  materials  to  tiie  forward 
medical  ocnpai^. 

*  Having  ejqjlosives  examined  by  i^losive  Ccdinance 
Di^nsed  (BX)  perscnnel. 

Early  on,  maintenance  suppeart  relies  on  ocnpcnent  repedr, 
battle  damage  assessment  and  r^air  (ED^) ,  and  cannibalization  of  combat 
damaged  eguipnent.  The  Air  Force  nay  provide  a  Mobile  Air  Surgiccd 
Facility  to  stabilize  Ccisualties  evacuated  to  the  airhead,  and  prepcure 
them  for  evacuation  by  aircraft.  Also  during  this  phase,  GRREB  is 
essentially  performed  at  unit-level.  Chits  are  re^xmsible  for  initial 
identification,  collection,  and  evacuation  of  renains  to  a  point  in  the 
BSA.  From  there,  rgnains  are  baddiciuled  to  the  DGA/sipport  base. 

To  control  the  various  FAST  elements  which  arrive  early  in 
the  d^loyment  sequence,  key  ooBsaand  and  control  elenents  of  the  CSS  C2 
cell  described  previously  oust  also  be  on  the  ground  early.  Also,  the 
control  of  the  entire  area  must  be  cl^rly  spelled  cut  for  all  phases  of 
the  contingency  operation.  The  brigade  rear  OP  and  the  CSS  C2  cell  must 
carefully  coordinate  and  i^ntify  spa:ific  re^xxisibilities  involved  in 
control  of  the  edrhead  and  positioning  ard  operations  of  the  BSA 
elemoits.  Th^  must  address  security,  terrain  man»gaissnt,  and  movement 
ccntrol  for  each  phase  of  the  cperaticn.  For  security  and  real  estate 


docxxifliction,  logistics  facilities  my  be  located  near  (but  not  away 
fron)  the  airhead,  and  off  possible  eneny  avenues  of  i^proach. 

Prior  to  decisive  ocedbat  operations,  the  reminder  of  the 
augmented  FAST  should  arrive  to  provide  the  full  range  of  support  needed 
for  this  phase  of  the  oontingency  operation. 

2.  Task  Force  Sustainment. 


The  organization,  equipmait,  and  personnel  available  for 
unit-level  sustainment  are  discussed  earlier  in  this  ohapter.  The 
following  addresses  xmit-level  operations  and  li^xt-heavy  considerations. 

a.  lOGPAC  Operations: 

» 

Uhit  logistics  pac3cages  (UXPACS)  are  utilized  by  both  light 
and  heavy  battalions.  This  type  of  resupply  operation  has  proven  to  be 
the  most  efficient  method  for  resi^plying  forward  force  units. 

are  organized  in  the  field  trains  by  the  ooopary  supply  sergeant 
vnder  the  s:;pezvlsicn  of  the  HHC  omwander  and  the  support  platoon 
leader.  liSGPACs  axe  organized  for  each  ocppany  team  and  separate  element 
in  the  task  force  and  moved  forward  at  least  dzdly  for  routine  resipply. 
Vhen  possible,  all  liDGPACs  are  moved  forward  in  a  march  unit,  tnder  the 
control  of  the  support  platoon  leader,  ^jecial  DXPACSs  are  organized  and 
dij^tched  as  required  by  the  tactical  situation  and  logistical  demands. 
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lha  task  fcoroe  S4  oust  plan  and  oocetiinate  lOCSAC  cperatlcns  to  ensure 
that  they  fully  st{:port  the  ocsssander's  tactical  plans. 


(1)  Heavy  LOGPACS: 

*  IMlt  su^ly  tnxdc.  This  v^cle  contains  the  Class  I 
requirements  based  on  ration  cycle.  The  si;^ly 
trudc  tows  a  water  trailer  and  carries  scca  full  water 
cans  for  direct  exchange.  In  addition,  the  trudc 
carries  any  Class  H  supplies  rgyssted  by  the  vonit, 
incoming  mail,  and  other  items  required  by  tl^  vnit. 

The  truck  may  zdso  carry  replacgment  persomel. 

*  POL  trucks.  Bulk  fuel  end  packaged  POL  products  are  on 
these  vdiicles. 

*  AuDunition  trucks.  Ttese  v^cles  contain  a  nix  of 
anramition  for  the  wespons  systos  of  the  cccpany/ 
team.  Xbiit  SOP  establishes  a  standard  l^d;  rqports 
and  projected  demands  may  require  change  to  this 
standard  lc»d. 

*  Vehicles  carrying  additional  supplies  and  r^laceaents 
join  the  ICGPAC  as  coordinated  by  the  support  platoon 
leader  and  apply  sergeant. 


(2)  Ll^  lOGPACs. 


*  UXjPfiCa  far  light  tmlts  will  csontain  the  same  type  of 
supplies,  but  will  not  have  as  nany  vehicles  in  the 
liXPfiC.  FXiel  zesi;pply  will  be  aooaipllshfri  utilizing 
S-gallon  cans. 

*  Ii2(3>AOs  for  platocn-sized  attachments  aze  usuedly 
loaded  on  a  single  truck,  water  and  Class  HI  resi:pply 
is  often  aoooBpl  l.shed  by  using  5~gzQlon  cans  and  pods 
mounted  on  trailers. 

(3)  LCXSAC  operations: 

\tien  the  ocopany  ICGPfC  has  been  formed,  it  is  iready  to 
move  forward  under  the  control  of  the  supply  sergeant.  The  support 
platoon  leader  normally  organizes  a  convoy  for  mcvemont  of  all  ooqpary 
LOGCACs  under  his  control;  in  emergencies,  he  dispatches  unit  LOGPACs 
individually.  The  convoy  may  contain  additicral  v^cles,  such  as  a 
maintenance  v^cle  with  Class  IX  to  move  to  the  unit  Baintenance 
collection  point  (IMH’) ,  or  an  additicral  ascunition  or  fuel  v^cle  for 
the  oontot  trciins.  The  ICGPACs  move  along  the  MSR  to  a  logistics  release 
point  (LRP) ,  where  the  unit  first  sergeant  or  a  unit  guide  takes  control 
of  the  occpany  lOGPAC. 
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IPP  locations  are  determined  by  the  task  force  S4  on 
the  basis  of  MEnyr  (particularly  the  tactical  situation) .  Ihey  should  be 
veil  forward  and  easily  located.  Normlly  two  to  four  11^  are  planned 
per  ta:^  force.  IKPs,  si:pply  routes,  and  locations  of  combat  and  field 
trains  are  included  in  the  operations  overlay  vhenever  possible.  Ihe 
ccmhat  trains  CP  notifies  subordinate  elements  and  the  field  trains  in 
etdvance  which  IPP  or  IPPs  will  be  usai.  The  LSGPAC  convoy  arrival  time  at 
the  IPP  and  the  length  of  time  it  raiains  are  ncmally  established  by 
SCP.  If  the  tactical  situation  dictates  otherwise,  the  S4  must  determine 
the  tine  and  notify  units  accordingly.  liDGPACS  nay  be  scheduled  to  arrive 
shortly  eifter  arrivcil  at  a  battle  position  (BP)  or  intermediate  objective. 


At  least  one  senior  representative  from  the  combat 
trains  (S4,  Si,  or  senior  NOO)  should  be  present  at  the  IPP  vhile  it  is  in 
effect.  His  purpose  is  to  meet  with  the  unit  first  sergeants  and  ^;gport 
platoon  leader  for  coordination  of  logistical  requirements,  to  ensure  that 
the  ICGPAC  release  and  return  takes  place  efficiently.  A  brief  meeting  is 
nomally  held  immediately  before  the  first  sergeant  picks  his  LOGFAC. 
Ooordinatiai  may  include: 


*  Changes  in  logisticad  requirements  reflecting  any 
last-minute  task  organization. 

*  Rspcrts  on  personnel  and  logistics  firon  the  first 


sergeants. 
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*  First-^iand  vfxSates  on  the  tactical  situation  and 
logistical  status. 

First  sergeants  or  guides  rust  ensure  the  resc^ly  v^cles 
are  returned  to  the  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  vehicles  can 
return  to  the  field  trains  and  begin  preparation  for  the  next  mission. 
Class  HI  and  V  v^iicles  never  sit  espty.  If  the  lOGPAC  cannot  be 
ocopleted  on  schedule,  the  ocobat  trains  CP  must  be  notified.  Ihe  st^ly 
sergeant  collects  outgoing  mail,  personnel,  and  equipment  for  movement  to 
the  rear.  The  L3GPAC  thoi  follows  unit  SOP  and  returns  to  the  IFP  or  to 
the  field  treins  and  begins  preparation  for  the  nect  mission. 

b.  Other  Support  Techniques; 

While  WCS>fiCs  are  the  preferred  methods  of  resi;pply,  theire 
will  be  times  when  other  methods  of  resupply  are  required. 

(1)  Buergency  resi^ly  my  be  conducted  from  the  ccnbat 
trzdns.  The  combat  trzdns  have  a  limited  amount  of  Class  in  zed  V  for 
eoiergencles.  In  arid  environoents,  water  rust  also  be  considered,  and 
stodcs  should  be  medntained  in  an  emergency  reserve.  For  operations  in 
desert  climates  a  battalion  trains  should  maintain  a  of  one  5-ton 

trucdc  with  two  SOO-gallon  blivets  (or  cccparable  capability)  in  the  trains 
at  all  times.  Six  quarts  of  water  per  soldier  per  day  is  required.  The 
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task  force  S4  coordinates  resc^ly  froa  the  oanbat  trains  and  th^  refills 
cr  replaces  the  reserve. 

(2)  Pre-position  or  cache  resipply  is  inportant 
particularly  to  li^t  forces,  ihe  battalion  pre-positions  sipplies  and 
equipnent  on  the  battlefield  and  directs  imits  to  these  sqpplies  vAien 
moving  froa  one  location  to  another.  Sipplies  and  equipment  are  placed 
edong  a  route  to  or  at  a  location  towards  tdiioh  the  ocnpany  is  moving. 

Ihis  technique  can  be  esployed  in  both  offensive  and  defensive  operations, 
but  is  usually  associated  with  defensive  ofsrations  when  sipplies  are 
positioned  in  subsequent  battle  positions.  Control  and  coordination  of 
pre  positiCTied  items  is  critical  to  allow  best  use  of  than  in  a  fluid 
tactical  awironment,  or  to  aisure  their  destruction  if 
There  are  two  types  of  cache  resvpply: 

*  Pre-stocking.  Pre-stocking  is  the  placing  and 
concealing  of  supplies  on  the  battlefield.  This  is 
nomally  done  during  defensive  operations  vdien  supplies 
are  placed  in  subsequent  battle  positions. 

*  Mobile  Pre-positioning.  This  is  similar  to 

pre  stoc3dng,  except  that  tte  supplies  remain  on  the 
truck,  which  is  positioned  forward  on  the  battlefield. 
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(3)  Vihen  ocxxipying  an  assesbly  area,  ocminnifts  are  either 
applied  in  their  sector  of  the  asseadbiy  area  hy  stqport  platocn  assets, 
or  aoquire  sipplies  froa  established  bettalicn  sipply  points. 

(4)  Aerial  resipply  operations  require  oonpanicas  to  be 

precise  in  Identifying  their  reguirenents,  as  well  as  landing  zones  or 
pickip  zones.  Ihe  S4  oust  ensure  sippcrt  personnel  are  skilled  in  both 
interral  and  extemed  aircraft  loading  and  the  battalion  possesses  the 
required  air  itoss  (cargo  nets,  slings,  and  rigging  equipfnent) . 
Slingloading  should  be  esployed  whenever  possible  and  is  an  especially 
useful  technique  for  lig^ttsiing  the  soldier's  load.  However,  eneny  air 
defenses  nay  limit  these  operations  to  periods  of  visibility. 

c.  Sipport  of  Other  T^sk  Faroe  Elesaents: 

(1) .  Resipply  of  the  aoout  and  mortar  platoons,  the  main  CP, 
oombat  trains,  and  attached  support  units  nust  be  planned  and 
coordinated.  Ihu  HHC  first  sergeant  occrdinates  and  sipervises  resupply 
of  these  elements.  The  HHC  first  sergeant  operates  near  the  task  force 
nain  CP  vhen  forward  and  at  the  field  trains  CP  vpon  ccnpletion  of  cbdly 
restpply. 


The  platocn  sergeants  or  senior  NOOs  of  these  elements  nust 


report  their  requirements  to  the  HHC  first  sergeant  or  to  the  ocnbat 


trains  CP.  Ihe  most  desirable  method  of  resupply  is  to  form  small  ICJGPACS 
for  these  elements,  which  the  platoon  sergeant  picks  up  at  the  ISP  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  coopany  first  sergeant.  Attachments  larger  than  a 
platoon  must  ootne  to  the  tasJc  foroe  with  sufficiait  CSS  vdiicles  to  form 
the  LCXIPACS. 


In  some  cases,  the  HHC  first  sergeant  delivers  the  KXIPAC  to 
the  main  CP,  ccmbat  trains,  and  scout  and  mortar  platoons.  Attachments 
can  receive  resipply  at  one  of  th^e  locations,  or  as  pruvicusly 
coordinated. 


Another  cption  is  for  attachments  to  be  resipplied  from  a 
neariY  cxmpany  team  LOGPAC.  The  S4  coordinates  this  resupply  before  the 
LOGPACs  are  dispatched. 

(2) .  units  in  direct  sippcrt  or  under  QPOCN  of  the  task 
force  are  re^xrisible  for  the  oocrdinatic^  of  resipply  of  their  elements 
operating  forward  vith  the  task  force,  ejcoept  as  noted. 

*  Ihe  AC!A  battalion  or  iKittery  caimani^  oocrdinates  for 
the  task  force  to  resupply  ADA  units  in  direct  support 
with  sene  classes  of  srpply.  This  may  be  directed  in 
hig^her  headguarters  SOPs  and  usually  includes  Class  I, 
m,  and  V,  and  exmnon  item  IX. 


* 


The  task  faroe  provridef.  engineer  naterials  (Classes  IV 
and  V)  to  sutycrtlng  engineer  vmits.  Adkiltionally, 
engineer  units  under  CPOCI?  of  tiie  task  fcroe  receive 
Class  I,  m,  V,  and  IX  support  to  the  maximnn  extent 
possible.  This  stppart  is  coordinated  through  or 
directed  by  brigade  before  the  OPOCN  directive  beonnes 
effective. 


The  paroit  vnlt  S4  or  ccepany  g-inianckr  of  the  supporting 
element  coordinates  with  the  task  farce  S4  cr  HHC  conrander  cn  resr^ly  of 
the  forward  elements.  Nonnally,  the  supporting  units'  resupply  elements 
asseoble  in  the  BSA  and  move  to  the  task  force  field  trains  area.  The  HHC 
ccanander  then  dispatches  these  resupply  elements  forward,  along  with  the 
task  farce  lOGPACs,  to  the  II!?.  At  the  LRP,  the  platocn  sergeeurt  of  the 
forward  supporting  element  takes  control  of  the  resupply  element.  These 
resupply  elements  maintain  contact  with  the  occihat  trains  CP  while  forward 
in  the  task  force  area. 

d.  Sustednment  Considerations  for  Light-Heavy  cr  Heavy-Light 
Battalion  Task  Farces: 


The  oocmand/suppart  relationship  must  be  clearly  ^^elled 
out.  An  CPOON  oenpany  continues  to  receive  support  thrcui^  its  parert 
battalion.  An  ATTACHED  ocepany  receives  support  throu^  the  battalion  to 
whiA  it's  attached.  The  attachment  relationship  ea  discussed  later, 


especiadly  fca:  the  lic^t-heavy  battalicn,  may  involve  cross-leveling 
support  assets  between  field  tredns. 

The  cross-attached  cxspany  nust  provide  a  liaison  officer  to 
coordinate  si;^3port  between  the  battedicn  S4  and  the  oonpany  trains.  Ihe 
INO  nay  be  the  oonpany  executive  officer  or  first  stargeant.  The  INO  mast 
clearly  ortioalate  the  requirements  to  the  S4.  The  S4  provides  the  UK)  a 
unit  tactixal  SOP.  The  SCS*  mast  cover  use  of  the  administrative/ 
logistics  cccnunicaticns  net  and  how  logistics  reguireaaents  and  status  are 
reperted.  Ooerdinatien  must  also  cover  cenvoy  procedures  and  security 
measures. 


Emergency  azmunition  for  all  elements  of  the  task  force, 
incliiding  cross-attactments  should  be  maintained  in  the  oonbat  trairss. 
Also  cross-leveled  transportation  assets  should  be  consolidated  under 
centralized  cortrol. 

(1)  Light-^feavy  Battedicn  OaTslderations ;  A  typiced 
support  package  acoonpanying  a  heavy  capary  cross-attached  to  another 
task  force  may  consist  of: 

*  A  ocepany  mess  team  from  the  battalion  mess  section. 

*  Fully  loaded  fuel  trvucks  (3  TPlb  for  mechanized 
exmpany,  3  HEMTs  for  a  tank  cespany) . 
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*  Fully  loatded  amaoniticn  tructe  fron  si^^xart  platcxn  (3 
X  S-'tcn  truc3(S  %d.th  trailers  for  oiechanized  cxafsany,  3 
HEMTIb  for  tank  cxapany) .  [NOTE:  Ihree  fuel  and 
amaunitian  vehicles  are  required  due  to  the  austere 
si^iport  base.] 

*  Medical  ald/evacuation  team  «rfvLch  nannally  supports  the 
ocDpany. 

*  CCBpany  maintsiance  team  with  PLL  clerk  and  tool  truck 
and  PLL  trailer.  Also,  at  least  cne  M88  reoov’ery 
vehicle  and  a  slice  of  the  battadion  inaintenance 
platocn  services  secticn. 

Regardless  of  the  oaanand/  support  relationship,  the  heavy 
ocxpary  trains  should  include  the  medical,  recovery,  and  contact  team 
assets.  Other  elements  of  the  support  package  are  nomally  located  in  the 
field  trains.  If  the  heavy  occpany  is  CPOCN  to  the  light  battolicn,  the 
muipcxt  elfments  should  remain  in  ttv)  heavy  battalion  field  trains.  If 
the  ccnpany  is  attached,  the  fuel,  ammmiticn,  food  seirvice,  PIX.,  and 
other  maintenance  assets  shift  to  the  light  battalion  field  trains  and 
beccne  fully  integrated  with  them.  Inclusion  of  these  heavy  support 
assets  into  the  light  trains  will  sigoif icantly  (mere  tian  twofold) 
increase  the  size  of  the  battalion  trains.  Ciis  may  affect  selection  of 
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the  trains  site,  and  require  additioraU.  security  arrangenients.  The  li^t 
battalion  loay  be  able  to  use  the  tran^xsrtation  assets  accoEpanying  the 
heavy  ocopany  to  assist  in  novesient  of  li^it  ocnfcat  foroes  or  casualties. 

Ibe  li^t  battedion  rust  provide  the  heavy  catpany  support 
assets  with  the  trains  SOP.  Ihe  heavy  ocnpany  IMO  to  the  li^it  battalion 
rust  ensure  the  battalion  understands  the  extersive  support  requiranents 
of  the  heavy  cccpany,  particularly  fuel  and  amunition  requirements. 

(2)  Heavy-Li^it  Battalion  Ccnsideratioris:  In  most  sipport 
areas,  the  heavy  battzilion  has  the  assets  to  sipport  a  cross-attached 
lic^  cocpany.  The  heavy  batt2dion  S4  rust  understand  that  generally, 
light  forces  need  resupply  more  frequently,  but  with  ruch  less  material. 
Ihe  li^it  CSS  LNO  to  the  heavy  battalion  rust  rake  clear  these 
requirements. 

Vlhen  lic^  farces  are  ta^-organized  to  a  heavy  force,  heavy 
force  planners  rust  understand  that  li^it-f i^rter  are  just  that  . . . 
li^tt.  The  more  lic^it  soldier  are  requirei  to  carry,  the  slower  they  are 
able  to  move,  and  the  smaller  the  advantai^  of  tteir  relative  rtobility  in 
restricted  terrain.  The  heavy  battalion  S4  rust  recognize  that  providing 
too  much  sijpport  forward  involves  considterable  risk.  Li^ht  foroes  do  not 
have  assets  to  move  supplies  or  equipment  at  ocopany  level.  The  inability 
to  move  significant  amounts  of  reserve  stocks  foroes  heaivy  planners  to 
arrange  for  rapid  resupply  package  of  critical  st?pli^,  as  well  as  more 
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frequent  routine  resupply.  Resi^ply  pac3caqes  oust  be  planned  and 
oonfigured  for  delivery  in  advance. 

The  lig^t  UO  should  ooccdinate  with  the  heavy  battzdlcn  S4 
to  create  a  caipany-sized  energency  resqpply  pacJcz^ge  of  Class  I,  m,  V, 
and  IX  items.  A  technique  for  ccnflguring  these  padcages  is  to  place 
small  quantities  of  each  ocoiaodity  and  use  duf f lebetgs  for  shipping 
containers.  This  technique  provides  flexibility  and  allows  for  rapid 
delivery  fcy  ground  or  cdr.  'Ihis  technique  also  ensures  that  too  nudi 
resi:pply  is  not  provided  because  of  the  ^)ace  limltaticn  of  the  dufflebag. 
The  li^ht  cccpany  oust  also  be  integrated  into  the  battedicn  lOGPAC 
operations. 

The  heavy  battalion  will  not  have  any  or  sufficient  basic 
loads  and  FUs  of  items  that  are  unique  to  the  UD  or  possessed  in  greater 
quantities  in  the  LID,  such  as  SO-sn  aanuniticn,  ni^ht  vision  devicses,  and 
SfWV  parts.  A  slice  of  these  assets  should  be  does'^ttached  frcm  the 
light  trains  to  the  heavy  battallm  field  trains. 

3.  PERSONNEL  SERVICE  SUPPORT 

a.  Persomsl  Adainistraticn; 

(1)  The  following  tasks  must  be  perfanned  in  order  to 
provide  required  personnel  and  administrative  stcpcrt  at: 


*  Brigade: 


**  Ocrduct  replacanent  operations. 


**  Perform  streng^th  accounting. 


**  Participate  in  the  operations  order  process. 


**  Conduct  by-name  casuadty  reporting. 


**  Prcrvide  personnel  and  administrative  sipport. 


**  If  required,  establish  an  EW  collection  point. 


**  Manage  the  awards  and  decorations  program. 


*  Battalion: 


**  Oonhat  battlefield  sti's&s. 


**  Hepcrt  casualties. 


**  Perform  strength  accounting. 


**  Conduct  replacsnsnt  operations. 
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**  Ptxxsss  perscmal  and  administrative  actlcns. 

**  Eatahllftfi  a  tespcrary  HV  coUecticn  point. 

**  Participata  in  the  cperations  order  process. 

**  Kxvide  norale,  welfare,  and  recreational  support. 

(a)  Brigade: 

*  Strength  teocunting.  The  brigade  S-1  section  will 
prepare  and  forward  a  consolidated  hrigzKSe 
personnel  status  report  (CEPSR)  to  parent  division 
G1-A3  section  using  long  distance  message  or  voice 
oonnsilcation  means.  Accurate  and  timely  strength 
data  is  essential  to  proper  replacement 
operations.  Strength  accounting  infonaation  is 
also  essential  to  the  oamandar  and  staff  in 
planning  and  executing  the  bettle. 

*  casualty  Reporting.  Casualty  reperting  procedures 
performed  normally  by  the  supporting  Personnel 
Service  Ocepany  (FSC)  will  hav^  to  be  consolidated 
and  reported  by  the  Brigade  SI  Section  during 
contingency  operation.  Tjhdsr  this  systcan,  it  is 


likely  that  infanxatlcn  will  not  be  as  accurate 
and  prccpt  as  it  %Axtld  be  with  the  si:;:|X3rting  PSC 
in  closer  proodznity.  Procedures  for  processing 
casualty  feeder  reports,  casualty  reports,  CBPSR, 
data  base  v^sdate,  cocmand  and  control  strength 
n^orting  system  (C2SPS)  must  be  addressed  in  the 
0PC6D.  This  data,  essartial  to  the  replaceanent 
system,  will  hatve  to  be  transmitted  using  long 
range  aaiinmlcatlcn  equipment  from  the  brigade  SI 
to  the  hitler  headquarters  and  si^^xarting  PSC. 

*  EPW.  Uhless  a  detachment  of  military  police  are 
deployed  with  the  brigade,  the  Brigade  SI  will 
have  significant  responsibilities.  Additional 
maipower  will  be  required  to  administer  and 
operate  the  program. 

*  Beplaoaasnt  Operations.  No  replacament  operations 
personnel  are  organic  to  the  li^it  farig^.  A 
replacement  section  will  have  to  be  established  by 
the  light  brigade  SI  section  in  order  to  process 
combat  critical  r^lacements. 

(b)  Battalion: 
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*  Perscnnel  Beparting  Procedures,  /ill  battalion 
personnel  reporting  procedures  must  be  changped 
froa  tile  F5C  to  the  Brigade  SI. 

(2)  Ihe  Brigade  SI  section  must  be  augmented  by  division 
with  the  following  min'lirum  essential  additicnal  personnel  in  order  to 
perform  their  combat  critical  tasks: 


(3)  Adiitional  eguipsent  rcqulremants  are  a  TAOCS  V2  system 
for  the  Brigade  SI  section  to  support  strength  reporting,  casualty 
operations,  r^lacement  operations,  and  edl  other  data  base  management 
programs. 


b.  Finance: 


force. 


(1)  Ihere  are  no  finance  personnel  organic  to  the  deploying 


(2)  The  following  functions/tasks  oust  be  perfonasd  to  meet 
the  anticipated  finance  scpport  reguiraaents: 

*  Provide  financial  sjppart  for  locaQ.  naticnal  hire 
acticns. 

*  Provide  financial  sipport  for  procurement  of  host 
nation  supplies  and  equipnaTt. 

*  Provide  financial  stppsrt  for  S2/S5  and  PSYOP 
operations. 

*  Provide  financial  svjpport  for  civ-l  damage  claims  and 
for  personal  property  claims. 

*  Oonduct  mobile  pay  team  operations  for  essential  Class 
A  Agart  and  soldier  financial  si;pport. 

(3)  Ihe  ocntingency  fcBxs  rust  be  augmented  with  the 
following  personnel  to  perform  the  tasks  listed  in  paragrajii  2. 


Grad?. 

ICS 

Function f si 

LT  car  SPC 

44C/73C 

Fin2ince  Officer 

SSG  or  SGT 

73C 

Team  Chief 

SPC  or  PFC 

73C 

Finance  Clerk 

FIGURE  3-2-€2.  WE  FINANCE  AIXS-TEMATION. 
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c.  Public  Affadrs:^^ 

(1)  There  are  no  public  affairs  personnel  organic  to  the 
ll^it-heavy  brigade  contingency  force. 

(2)  The  fcllowing  functions/collective  tai^  most  be 
perfcanned  to  provide  pub.'lc  affadrs  sqpport.^^ 

*  Provide  ccoisand  information. 

*  Advise  ccoisanders  and  staff  on  the  public  affairs 
implications  of  unit  missions  and  ac±ions. 

*  Provide  limited  Electronic  News  Gathering  (ING)  to  the 
occmand. 

*  Provide  media  escort  duties. 

(3)  A  Public  Affairs  Team  is  required  to  provide  public 
affairs  support  fear  a  cxxrtlngency  operation.  This  team  is  exoprised  of 
the  following  personnel.  This  team  should  be  deployed  with  the  lic^ 
brigade  early  in  the  eperation. 
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d.  unit  Ministry  Team  (IMT) 


TtM  following  functions/tasks  rust  be  perfonaed  at  the 
levels  Indicated  in  order  to  provide  required  religious  support. 

(1)  Brigade: 

*  Aivise  the  BDE  ocxrwnder  on  ethical  issues. 

*  Prepare  and  consolidate  the  religious  support  plan. 

*  Provide  technicsLl  control  and  coordinaticn  of  battalion 

IMT. 

*  Coordinate  denaoinaticned  support  for  the  entire 
contingency  force. 

*  Advise  the  canMnder  on  indigenous  religions. 

*  Perform  religious  si^port  for  the  brigade  headquarters. 

*  Jkivise  the  caa&inder  on  unit  morale,  moral  climate,  and 
religious  welfare. 


*  Gcnsolidate  religious  siqyoi-t  requirements  with  the 
division  staff. 

*  Provide  2K±&lnlstratlve,  logisticed,  ani*  cicdning 
si^port  for  battalion  UHTs. 

*  Provide  general  religious  support  for  xsiits  in  the  area 
of  operations  vMch  have  no  IMT. 

(2)  Battalion; 

*  Pr^sare  the  religious  styport  plan. 

*  Provide  religious  sipport,  to  include  rites, 
sacraments,  service,  and  ordinances. 

*  Provide  pastoral  care  to  soldiers. 

»  Advise  the  ocmnander  on  unit  morale,  moral  climate,  and 
religious  welfare. 

k  Advise  the  ociasander  cn  ethical  issues  in  coo^t. 


Advise  the  comnander  cn  indigenous  religions. 


*  Identify  and  coordinate  religious  sqpport  raguirenents 
with  the  brigade  UMT. 

*  Personal  staff  mpntier  to  the  EN  Cdr. 

e.  Jlidge  /idvocate  Gensrsl:^® 

(1)  A  Staff  Judge  Advocate  (SJA)  should  augment  the 
lic^-*eavy  contingency  force  to  properly  perfom  legal  tasks. 

(2)  Legal  services  are  provided  in  six  f*jnctional  areas: 
intemational/operational  law,  leged  assistance,  etdninistrative  letw, 
claims,  and  criminal  law,  contract  law.  The  SJA  will  provide  ad.1  legad 
services  at  brigade  in  LIC  or  oontingoicy  operations,  but  the  emphasis 
will  be  in  the  order  below. 

(a)  Intematlonal/Operatlonal  Law.  Low  intensity 
Oonflict  (LIC)  and  oontingency  operations  are  politically  sensitive  and 
frauf^  with  potential  legal  pitfalls.  SJA  will  advise  the  ocracander  not 
only  on  traditional  law  of  war  reguirsoents,  but  zdso  the  reguirenents  of 
U.S.  (i.e.  securll^  asi  istanoe  and  Intel ligenoe  statutes) ,  and 
international  law  (i.e.  mutual  defense  treaties  and  host  national  apport 
etgreements) .  Moreover,  U.S.  farces  may  oonduc±  combined  operations  with 
host  country  armed  forces  overseas.  SJA?  -iJLl  advise  the  oomander  cn  the 
jurlsdictionad  status  of  U.S.  fcrora  while  in  the  host  country;  i.e.  if  a 


U.S.  soldier  ocunits  a  crime  in  the  host  ocuntxy,  vdll  the  host  nation 
have  the  authority  to  try  him  in  their  criminal  cxurts?  The  S3A  will 
also: 

*  Provide  advice  during  the  preparaticn  and  review 
of  operations  plans,  acntingorKy  plans,  and 
operations  orders  for  ccoplianoe  with  the  law  of 
war  as  required  by  DCO  Directive  5100.77,  DCS  Law 
of  ftor  I^pogram,  10  July  1979,  and  FCPSOOM  message, 
sul^ect:  Review  of  0{»raticns  Plans,  292030 
October  1984. 

*  Provide  advice  on  lawful  targets  and  veapcrs, 

*  Provide  advice  on  the  di^sasition  of  adleged 
violations  of  the  law  of  war. 

*  Provide  etdvice  on  the  treatment  of  civilian 
refugees  and  enemy  priscners  of  war. 

*  I^r^are  and  review  rviles  of  engagement. 

*  Provide  advice  on  the  seizxjre  and  requisiticn  of 
private  and  public  property. 
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(b)  Criminal  Lav.  Iha  speoi/,  yet  fail' 


administraticn  of  military  justice  is  criticzd.  to  good  order  and 
discipline.  Ihs  SJA  will  assist  the  cntnnander  to  dispose  of  violations  of 
the  Lhiform  Code  of  Military  Justice^  including  nonjudicial  punishment 
(Article  15s)  and  courts  martiaT,. 

(c)  Administrative  Lav.  Diis  area  of  the  law 
involves,  among  other  things,  military  personnel  actions  (most  are  adverse 
to  the  soldier,  involve  soldiers  with  disciplinary  or  perfomanoe  problems 
and  require  imnediate  resoloticn) ,  standards  of  conduct,  and  security 
matters. 

(d)  Legad  Assistance.  Uiits  often  will  deploy  with 
little  or  no  advance  vraming.  Provision  of  legzd  eussistanoe  to  soldiers 
is  critical  to  their  morale  and  welfare. 

(e)  Cairns.  Foreign  claims  imrst  be  resolved  quickly 
and  fairly.  Prcopt  settlement  of  such  claims  minimizes  interference  with 
the  mission  by  the  local  populace. 

In  addition,  the  unit  probably  will  receive  little  or 
no  civil  erffairs  or  oanbat  procurgaaTt  support.  The  SJA  will  be  prepeured 
to  provide  that  ssjpport  until  reinforced. 

(f)  Contract  Law.  The  onnnandpr  should  be  aware  of 
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the  gnall  purchcUSG  procedures  for  obtaining  goods  and  services  in  a 
contingency  ewlronmsnt.  This  includes  the  use  of  Diprest  Funds,  Standard 
Form  44s,  and  blanket  purchase  procedures.  An  individual  with  contracting 
authority  for  «nwn  purchases  should  deploy  with  the  ocntingsvoy  force. 

The  SIA  will  be  prepared  to  advise  and  support. 

4.  Airfield  Operations 

The  personnel  and  egriipoent  on  the  ground  to  stpport  edrfield 
operations  for  a  li^  brigade  contingency  operation  will  d^send  on 
several  factors.  Kho  provides  the  personnel  and  equipment  (the  Amy  or 
the  Air  Force)  will  also  vary. 

Tha  LED  Tactical  Air  Liaison  Officer  (TALO)  must  arrive  early  to 
plan  the  operations  of  the  airfield.  In  the  case  of  a  secure  airfield,  he 
will  arrive  before  the  brigade  suid  link  vp  with  the  force  holding  the 
edrfield. 

Whether  the  Air  Force  sends  an  airlift  control  element  (ALCE) 
will  d^jend  primarily  on  the  edr  flow,  the  types  of  loads  (^thether  they 
are  rolling  stodcs  and  troops  or  Inclvde  large  nunters  of  pallets  to  be 
unloaded  and  handled) ,  and  how  long  the  air  flow  will  continue. 

Contingency  operations  enplcying  airlifts  with  C130s  onto  an 
uninproved  (dirt  strip)  airfield,  with  engine-running  off-loeds  and  only 


one  or  two  planes  cn  tha  ground  at  a  tima,  an  ALCE  nay  not  be  used.  An 
ALCE  will  liJoely  ba  provided  if  tbe  air  flov  is  to  OGntinue  for  nora  than 
two  cr  three  days,  or  if  the  nagnltude  of  the  air  flov  and  number  of 
pallets  to  be  handled  is  large. 

If  an  ALCE  is  provided,  its  size  %dJJ.  be  determined  by  the 
airflow.  For  a  small  air  flow  (2  or  3  aircraft)  an  ALCE  of  5-JO  personnel 
with  equipment  is  adequate.  For  a  large  sustained  air  flow,  a  team  of 
more  than  100  oculd  be  deployed.  Bach  ALCE  will  have  a  Military  Airlift 
Ocmmand  (MAC)  organic  ocEaaand  and  ccntrol,  occaannicaticns,  aircraft 
maintenance,  and  aerial  port  ^secialists. 

Nhether  an  ALCE  is  cn  locaticn  cr  not,  an  Any  Arrival  Control 
Group  (AAOG)  must  arrive  early.  Ihe  LID  has  only  Umlted  capability  to 
perfonn  an  AA03  mission.  This  consists  prinaurily  of  ttie  supply  personnel 
and  forklifts  in  the  headquarters  2uid  supply  occpary  of  the  S&T 
batt2tllon.  It  will  require  assistance  from  the  OOGOCM.  An  airfield 
movement  control  team  arrives  early  to  ccntrol  clearance  of  the  airfield. 
It  maintains  contact  with  units  for  pickup  of  equipment  and  with  the 
transportation  assets  of  tha  augmented  FAST  to  coordinate  movaiient  to 
supply  storage  areas.  Elements  of  a  cargo  transfer  occpary  may  also  need 
to  arrive  early  to  move  supplies  cn  the  airhead  and  process  cargo 
activities.  It  has  both  osntalner-handling  capability  and  standard 
forklifts  and  operators. 


When  these  assets  arrive  depends  on  the  security  of  the 
airfield.  For  an  unsecure  airfield,  the  first  plane  loads  will  cany 
troops  and  rolling  stocks.  Troops  will  conduct  cmihat  off-loads.  With  a 
rare  secure  airfield,  forklifts  should  be  on  the  back  (nearest  the  ranp) 
of  one  of  the  first  plane  loads,  to  assist  in  off-loading  planes  and 
moving  assets  in  and  around  the  airfield. 

L.  U5AF  Interfocs  for  Tactical  Air  Su^rport  and  Airlift  Si:{port  of  U.S. 
Any  Contingency  Operations:^® 

1.  Tactical  Air  Control  Party  (TA£3P) . 

a.  General:  Ihe  USAF  provides  1ACP  to  Any  maneuver  unit 
headquarters  frcta  corps  throu^  battalion/  cavalry  squadron.  The  TACP 
personnel  function  as  a  ^>Bcial  staff  element  to  the  ocmnandpr  within  the 
assigned  headquarters.  TACPs  are  an  extension  of,  and  under  o|%rational 
control  of  the  Air  Sigport  Operations  Center  (ASOC) .  Ihey  are  the  most 
forward  tactical  air  control  system  operating  elements  that  function  with 
the  land  forc^.  Their  purpose  is  to  provide  liaison  to  the  sigapcrted 
ground  ccnanandgr  on  matters  related  to  tactical  adr  sigport  and  to  provicte 
terminal  attack  control  for  close  2dr  support  (CAS)  missions.  Battalion 
TACPs  are  manned  with  two  T^tctical  Air  Ccmsand  and  Control  ^jeclalists 
(TACCS)  and  cne  Air  Liaison  Officer  (ADO) .  At  least  one  TAOCS  per 
battalia!  TACT*  is  an  Enlisted  Terminal  Attack  Controller  (EIAC)  and 


qualified  to  control  CAS  miesicns.  Brigade  TACPs  are  named  with  tuo 
AIDS,  one  nkcticzd.  Airlift  Liaison  Officer  (13^) ,  and  three  TACCS.  TACPs 
are  equipped  fcy  tiie  BSAF  except  qpecial  purpose  vehicles  (Amcred 
Personnel  Carriers)  «^ch  enable  the  personnel  to  nove  and  function  with 
all  naneuver  elements. 

b.  Duties  and  Responsibilities:  TACP  duties  fedl  into  two 
qmeral  categories:  liaison  and  control.  The  AID  is  primarily  re^xxisible 
for  liaison  %d.th  the  Any  staff  and  performing  CAS  control.  EIACs  will 
augment  the  AID  in  performing  the  CAS  control  mission.  This  section  deals 
with  their  re^xnsibilities  as  they  igply  to  tactical  air  si:pport  provided 
to  the  battalion  and  brigade.  TACPs  %dll: 

*  Advise  the  Any  ccracander  and  staff  on  capabilities,  and  the 
use  of  tactical  air  power. 

*  Assist  the  Any  ominander  and  staff  in  planning  TACAIR 
operations  providing  tactical  eog^ertise  and  a  focal  point 
for  detailed  integration  of  tactical  air  airport  with  the 
fire  and  maneuver  of  ground  forces. 

*  Provide  coonUnatian  and  attack  planning  for  Joint 
Si^ppresslon  of  Ihesy  Air  Defenses  (J-SEAO)  operations  and 
targets  in  position  for  neeu^-term  effect  cn  friendly  forces. 
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*  C{}erate  emd  inaint2dii  the  Air  Farce  tactical  air  request  net 
(TABM)  and  the  tactical  air  directicn  net. 

*  Rxrvlde  terminal  attack  ocntrol  of  aircraft  performing  CAS. 

*  Report  air  mission  results  to  the  Air  Farce  fli^it  lead,  the 
ASOC,  and  the  supported  Intel  Hgenoe  officer. 

*  Oaordinate  tactical  air  support  missions  with  the  Fire 
Support  Elsoait  (FSE)  and  the  appropriate  A2C2  elanents. 

*  Integrate  tactic^d.  air  support  sorties  with  the  Anry  scheme 
of  maneuver. 

With  the  FSOXM)  they: 

*  Aivise  on  capabilities  of  fire  support  assets,  reccnaasnd  use 
of  fire  support  resources,  and  coordinate  all  fire  support 
used  against  surface  targets. 

*  Itovide  target  information  on  CAS/BAI  to  G3  Air  for  planning 
purposes. 

*  Obtzdn  target  information  frctn  the  G2  and  other  intelligence 
sources  and  ensures  attack  of  priority  targets  ty  the  rust 


expropriate  means. 


*  Ifedntain  current  status  infcarmatlon  on  fire  sippurt 
available  to  the  cocinand. 

*  coordinate  field  artillery  requireraents  for  use  of  air^iaoe 
and  keep  all  elements  informed  on  the  status  of  planned 
^aecial  ancuniticn  fires. 

*  ReooDiaend  targets  for  attadc  by  edr-delivered  epecial 
amuniticn. 

2.  AIRLEFT  INilKFACE  AND  AUSTERE  AJRFTTJD  CPnaVUCNS 

Bib  airlift  interface  is  conducted  bets^een  the  Air  Force  and  Army 
at  brigade  level  by  the  TAK)  assigned  to  the  brigade.  Bie  TALO  is  an 
airlift  expert  provides  the  detadled  planning  and  coordination  of  Air 
Force  airlift  support  of  cocibat  operations.  Basic  planning  numbers  are 
shown  at  FIGURE  3-2-61. 
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FIGURE  3-2-65.  USAF  AIRCRAFT  PLANNING  FACTORS. 
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FIGURE  3-2-66.  C130  lOAD  TifPE  FftCTORS- 

Ihe  Ociobat  Oontrol  Team  (OCT)  has  the  mission  to  rapidly 
establish  assaiilt  drops,  landings,  and  extraction  zones  in  austere  and 
ncrpermissive  environments.  This  team  can  be  edrdrcpped  or  edr  assaulted 
onto  the  battlefield  to  perform  the  following  functions: 

*  Oontrol  landing  traffic  in  the  objective  area. 

*  Mark  and  clear  zones. 

*  Establish  oaiwimicatioTS . 

*  Site  selection  and  edrcrew  support 

Gnoe  the  airfield  or  landing  site  is  secured,  the  OCT  continues 
to  provide  zdr  traffic  control  and  air^iaoe  managanent.  Uie  Airlift 
Oontrol  Element  (ALCE)  assumes  oontrol  of  the  secured  eiirfield  and 
provides  oonnand  and  oontrol  for  fli^its  following.  The  ALCE  and  OCT 
functions  are: 
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Locate  at  the  onload,  offload,  and  staging  bases  and  control 
tha  flov  of  air  trziffic  into  the  site.  (Nomal  air  traiffic 
control  functions  of  zdrspaoe  managanent  and  aircreLft  ground 
movement  are  retained  by^  the  OCT.) 

*  Operate  frco  tents  or  fixed  facilities  at  austere  locations 
to  exercise  on-site  CPOCN  far  the  airlift  control  center 
(ALC3C). 


Ihe  Airlift  Control  Center  (ALCC)  is  the  operations  center  in 
theater  for  airlift.  The  AICC  provide  ormand,  control,  planning,  and 
tasJcing  for  theater  airlift. 


* 
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nils  chapter  is  presents  a  model  designed  to  demonstrate  methods  of 
enployment  for  lic^,  heavy,  and  facial  operations  farces  conducting 
StriJce  Operations.  Ihe  tactics  and  technic^ies  in  this  chapter  are  not  to 
be  construed  as  the  ultinate  solution  for  tactically  eiplaying  a  mixed 
force  of  lic^.  heavy,  and  SQF  in  a  contingency  StriJce  Operation. 

Ihe  envirorsaent  and  location  of  the  of  the  scdel  is  purposely  vague. 
The  exanples  are  intended  to  provide  a  tactical  base  line  to  vhich 
mission,  eneny,  terrain,  troops,  time,  and  politics  are  zpplied.  The 
model  is  based  on  the  likely  sequence  of  event  a  force  is  li]cely  to 
encounter  during  an  actual  operation.  Ihe  accuracy  of  the  ncdsl  was 
verified  at  the  Nationcil  training  Oenter,  as  well  as  with  the  Infantry 
School  and  Special  uarfare  Oenter,  and  with  units  that  participated  in 
Operation  "Jbst  Cause". 

The  tactics  and  techniques  are  vzdid  and  have  been  \jsei  in  previous 
training  and  combat  operations.  The  tactics  and  techniques  described  in 
this  diapter  are  intended  to  demonstrate  the  dcctrine  described  in  the 
previous  chapter.  This  ch^)ter  is  not  intended  to  be  a  "codcie  cutter 
solvrtion"  for  mixing  light,  heavy,  and  ^lecial  Operatiom  Fcrc^. 

The  chapter  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Each  part  describes  a  different 


ph2ise  of  oanbat  opera'tlcns.  Part  1  addresses  deployaent  and  initial 

qperatlcns.  Fart  2  describes  fcroa  and  rrrrinMi-  operaticns. 

Part  3  covers  decisive  ccnbat  operatlcn,  both  offensive  and  defensive. 
Part  4  focuses  on  redeployment  and  host  nation  develcpnart.  Not 
in  this  chapter  are  operaticns  involving  "pure"  forces,  t2iat  is  those 
farces,  lig^,  heavy,  or  SOF  that  are  not  wi vpH  with  other  farces. 
Dc«trlnal  sources  are  available  containing  those  and  techniques. 


PART  CNE:  DEPCDYMENT/INITIAL  OCKBAT. 


Section  I.  Introduction. 

This  phase  initiates  the  execution  of  the  operation  and  enrxarra5g5es 
entry  and  the  establishment  of  an  initial  lodgement  in  the  objective 
area.  Ihe  strength  and  occposition  of  the  first  elements  of  the  force  to 
arrive  in  the  area  of  operation  %rill  depend  on  mission,  eaneay,  troc^, 
terrain,  time,  and  politics  (HETIHr-P} .  Factors  will  include  friendly 
host  nation  forces  vhich  could  provide  security,  eneuy  strength  and 
capabilities,  and  availability  of  other  US  farces  to  provicte  support. 
Depending  on  the  crisis,  this  nay  require  forced  entry  into  a  hostile, 
chaotic,  or  seemingly  low  threat  envircraaent.^ 

Curing  this  phase,  ^xacial  operations  forces  (SOF)  provides  the  Joint 
Force  (JTF)  ocnmander  the  cepability  to  enploy  ^)ecial  Forces  special 
reocnnaissanoe  (SR)  teams  in  the  dbjective  area  to  relay  time  sensitive 
intelligence  to  the  force,  direct  action  Special  Ftroes  teams  to  assist 
the  entry  of  the  assault  force  and  a  Banc^  forced  entry  c^ability  to 
establish  an  airhead.  Polloif-cn  forces  must  be  pr^xared  not  only  to  close 
into  the  objective  area,  but  also  to  reinforce  the  assault.  If  an  armored 
or  mechanized  threat  is  present,  an  antiamcr  capability  must  accxapary 
either  the  initiad  assault  or  the  immediate  follow-^ai  assavilt  fcxrces. 
Aviation  and  field  artillery  assets  prcvicte  a  ocnsbined  anss  disability. 


An  air  defense  untarella  rust  be  established  to  protect  critical  assets. 
Ehgineers  will  repair  runways  for  foUoiiMzi  forces  and  provide  vcbilil^ 
support  to  ground  forces.  A  critical  a^sect  of  this  phase  is  the 
synchronization  of  joint  omtet  power  during  the  tasault  operation. 

During  the  d^loynent  and  Initial  ocntet  phzise,  SOF  Initiates 
operations  in  denied  areas  to  conduct  surveillance,  provide  intelligence, 
and  seize  or  destroy  critical  targets.  The  ^aecial  Farces  Operational 
Detztchnent-A  (SFOOA)  infiltrate  via  air,  sea,  and/or  land  to  conduct 
^)ecial  reconnaissance  (SR)  and  direct  action  (DA)  missions  in  sippcrt  of 
foUow^-on  SOF  or  light-heavy  units.  SFXAs  conduct  special  reconnaissance 
missions  to  provide  real-time  intelligence  on  Banger  task  force  (TF) 
targets,  eneoiy  reaction  farces,  and  direct  action  missions  to  sipport  the 
Banger  or  li^it-heavy  TF  penetration  of  the  objective  area. 

Ranger  farces  conduct  deep  penetration  raids  and  anhushes  zigzdnst 
targets  of  strategic  or  operational  significance.  Typical  targets 
include: 


*  Oomnand,  control,  ocimunications,  and  intelligence  centers 
at  Front  or  Amy  levels. 

*  Nuclear,  biological,  and  charlczd.  weapons  storage  sites  and 
delivery  means. 


* 


Key  logistical  osrters 


*  Air  defense  and  air  traffic  ccntrol  integrating  centers  and 
air  defense  wee^nns  sites. 

*  Radio  and  television  stations,  and  microwave  terminals. 

*  power  generation  and  distribution  facilities. 

*  Ports,  rzdl  ocnplexes,  and  airfields. 

*  Key  choke  points  (bridges,  tunnels,  lodes,  and  dams)  on 
vited  lines  of  connunications  (IOC) . 

larger  Ranger  units  normally  conduct  interdiction  raids  and  ambushes 
only  then  other  systeais  fail  or  are  unavailable  and  the  target  is  of  such 
significance  that  it  must  be  attacked,  snail  Ranger  fcrc^  conduct 
interdiction  missions  to  disrigt,  delay,  or  canalize  the  eneoy's  movement, 
and  to  create  opportunities  for  friendly  conventional  forces  to  seize  the 
initiative  in  close  operations. 

Ranger  recover  operations  are  ^jecialized  raids  and  ambudies  to 
ca^iture,  rescue,  or  teoover  designated  personnel  or  items  of  equlpaaent  or 
material.  Ran^  forces  use  surprise  and  oonbat  power  to  overwhelm 


reslstanoe  befofre  harm  can  ccne  to  the  personnel,  eqvdpmQit,  or  material 
being  recovered. 

In  addition  to  ^lecial  operations  (90) ,  Ranger  forces  zLlso  perform 
^jecizil  li^it  infantry  operations  in  direct  support  of  conventicaal 
forces.  These  operations  include  many  of  the  Ii^±  infantry  missions 
normadly  assigned  to  airborne,  adr  assault,  or  li^it  infantry  units. 
Ranger  units  are  tasiked  to  perform  these  missions  v3>en  oonventicneil  lii^ 
infantry  forces  cannot  perform  the  mission.^  ^aecial  light  infantry 
cperaticmis  include,  but  are  not  limited  to  : 

*  Infiltration  on  foot  b^iind  eieray  lines. 

*  Farced  entry  by  edrbome  or  anphibious  assault. 

*  Redds  and  ambushes. 

*  Limited  antiarmor  operations  on  restrictive  terrain. 

*  Military  operations  in  urban  terrain  (ICUT) . 

*  Perimeter  defense  to  control  key  terrain,  gain  time,  or 
economize  farces. 


*  Break-out  from  an  encirclement. 


* 


Lihlap  operations  with  other  friendly  ground  forces. 

dvU  Affairs  (CA)  and  Psychological  Operations  (FSVQP)  elanaits 
support  the  Fanger  TF  by  controlling  or  infliaencing  nonccmbatants  and 
enaogy  soldiers.  Air  Farce  (USAF)  and  i^aecial  Operations  Aviation  (SQA) 
aircraft  are  utilized  to  provide  covert  infiltration  and  fire  sapport  for 
SOF  elemarts.  Ihe  SOF  units  in  the  denied  areas  oreate  a  lodganent  and 
provide  intelligence  for  tha  foUow^-on  conventional  forces. 

Section  n.  %aecial  Keconnaissanoe  (SR) 

SR  missions  are  directed  and  controlled  by  a  SO  headquarters.  They 
are  predcndnantly  conducted  by  US  Any  fecial  Forces.  This  section 
discusses  the  nature  of,  and  enplcyment  considerations  for  SR  cperations. 
Also  provided  are  ei^oloymart  considerations  for  SR  operations. 

A.  Nature  of  ^aecial  Ramnaissance. 

SR  operations  encccpass  a  broad  range  of  intelligence  collection 
activities,  to  include  reconnaissance,  surveillance,  and  target 
acquisition.  These  operations  axe  usually  conducted  unilaterally,  but  nay 
involve  ccoibinsd  activities  with  foreign  perscrmel.  Ihe  SR  collection 
effort  enphasizes  US  \aiilateral  or  alliance  intelligence  regiirecents,  and 


ocnpleaents  other  naticral  and  theater  collection  systens  (high  edtitude 
and  sgsae  based  imagery  or  Signal  Intelligence  [SldNI])  that  are  more 
vulnerab-a  to  weather,  terrain  masking,  and  hostile  countermeasures. 

SR  operaticHTS  can  be  broken  into  broad  categories  of  battlefield 
recca-inaisssance.  and  surveillance.^  Battlefield  reconnaissance  and 
surveillance  involves  the  use  of  standard  patrolling  tactics  emd 
tedinlgues. 

B.  Eiplcyroent  Oansiderations. 

SFXiAs  are  estplcyed  on  missions  vAiich  requite  capabilities  beyond 
those  of  conventional  long-range  surveillance  units  (IRSU)  /  requirements 
for  infiltration  by  SOF  unique  platforms  (OSAF,  Army  special  operations 
aviation,  car  XJS  Navy  underwater  delivery) ;  the  political  sensitivity  of 
pre-hostility  cross-border  operations;  or  SOF  unique  capabilities 
(language,  regional/cultural  eoqertise,  SF  tradecraft) .  SR  missions  are 
often  extended  in  duration,  and  beycxvi  or  in  the  absence  of  conventional 
fire  si^)port  and  sustadrinent  means.  SR  may  involva  the  use  of  standard 
patrolling  tacAics  and  techniques  (battlefield  reconraissance  and 
surveillanoe) ,  or  it  may  be  conducted  by  personnel  using  clothing  and 
equipment  that  can  not  be  traced.  SF  teams  may  conduct  unilateral 
collection  missions  in  hostile  areas  where  the  threat  precludes  the  use  of 
other  Human  Intelligence  (HUMIOT)  means. 


A  sixigle  SF  team  can  usually  aocarpllah  the  reccnnaissanoe  and 
surveillanoe  of  a  fixed  facility  or  other  point  target.  A  SF  team  nay 
ocnduct  this  type  of  SR  mission  against  aty  of  the  following  types  of 
targets: 

*  Airfields. 

*  Mkjclear  or  ohanical  weapons  storage  slt^. 

*  Hostage,  Prisomr  of  Kar  (H9) ,  or  civilian  detention 
facilities. 

*  Hi^h~ls!vel  headquarters. 

*  Insurgent  or  terrorist  training  carps  or  safe  houses. 

Collecting  and  reporting  hostile  troop  movesants  and  other  order  of 
battle  (C8)  data  normally  zes^iires  the  coordinated  effort  of  a  significant 
nuDber  of  SF  teems.  The  ocntroUing  headqueu^ers  lojst  ^tablish  a  i»twoa± 
of  named  areas  of  interest  arranged  in  depth  to  increase  the  reliability 
of  the  effort  and  estimate  movement  rates,  f'iien  tasiced  to  perform  this 
sort  of  SR  mission,  the  forward  operating  base  (FOB)  oeariant^  idaitifies 
the  possible  hostile  courses  of  action  that  ooncem  the  supported  friendly 
oenrant^.  For  each  course  of  action,  the  all-source  production  section 
(ASPS)  dstecminas  where  SF  teans  could  reajKsnably  observe  those  Indicators 
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and  xepcct  the  InfcannatAcn  in  tim  tat  the  et^ppccted  conmander  to  react  to 
it.  Based  cn  tills  iiitalllganca  pL^peratlcn  of  tiw  battlefield  (IFB) ,  the 
S2  develc|)s  Named  Areas  of  Intacest  (N?^)  for  target  developnent.  Ihe 
tasked  SF  teams  Identify  apedflc  survelUanca  sites  within  the  NAIs  and 
plan  the  rest  of  their  mission  around  these  sites. 

An  SR  mission  can  also  use  a  Sifipart  Operations  Team  -  Alpha  (SOT-A) 
liiich  provides  a  SIGINr  and  Electronic  Warfare  (EH)  capability  to  a 
deployed  SPXA.  Ihe  SCfTrA  provides  limited  Electronic  Warfare  Sippoart 
Measures  (ESI)  by  intexc^,  Identification,  and  location  of  hostile 
transmitters,  providing  information  for  electronic  counter  measures  (ECM) , 
electronic  counter-counter  measures  (BOCM) ,  targeting,  and  combat 
operations. 


C.  Ocraiunications  Requirements. 


OonBOunications  requiiesents  are  particularly  criticcd  in  SR 
operations.  Ihe  SF  teams  mi^  be  able  to  report  near  real-time 
Information  directly  to  the  user  of  the  information.  Ihis  is  done  using 
secure  burst  satellite  ooDsunicaticns  froo  a  digital  message  device, 
ground  (GMDG)  .  Even  more  isportant,  SF  team  meobers  rust  know  what 
^»cific  information  the  user  requires,  in  what  priority,  and  vAjat  the 
reporting  procedures  are.  Using  this  knowledge,  the  team  does  not 
endanger  itself  unnecessarily  by  ocllecting  and  reporting  the  wrong 
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infcoBticn.  The  team  must  the  user's  need  for  i^jecific  near 

rezd-^iiae  infcsn&atlcn  against  the  risk  of  conpranise. 

Mien  SFOCAs  ocnduct  SR  missions  for  a  SQF  headquarters^  but  within  a 
oonventionaJ.  units  area  of  interest,  it  say  porovide  infooation  through 
the  SOOCE  liaison  to  the  oonventioned.  force  headquarters  (Oscps/Div) . 

D.  Battlefield  Operating  Systans  (BOS) . 

The  following  considerations  by  battlefield  operating  systan  (BOS)  for 
the  aiplayiDent  of  ^lecial  forces  special  reexama  i.ssance  teams  during  the 
d^lgyment/initial  ccanbat  phase  of  a  contingency  operaticai. 

1.  mtelligenoe: 

*  Special  Reccnnaissanoe  (SR)  provides  the  CZNC,  JTF,  JSOTF, 
and/or  ARFQR  cccarandar  the  ability  to  conduct  HlMINr 
collection  in  denied  areas  at  the  strategic,  operational, 
and  tactical  level. 

*  Reports  contain  near  real-time  sensitive  infomaticn  Milch 
provides  the  ccnaTander  the  ability  to  monitor  and/cr  disnpt 
the  eneny  cctomander's  schane  of  maneuver. 


SR  teams  can  locate  and  if  augtaented  with  a  SCTT-A,  can 
Bcnitcr  critical  oanoand,  control^  and  cximunications  (C3) 
nodes. 


Make  initial  ocntact  with  an  indigavxis  resistance 
organlzaticn  and  conduct  the  assesaaent  of  iresistance 
potential. 

Collect  strategic  political,  eocnccdc,  p6yc±iological,  or 
military  infancation. 

Collect  critical  military  OB  infonnaticn  (for  exarple,  NBC 
capabilities  and  intentions,  conaitzoent  of  foroes,  and 
location  of  hi^i-level  headquarters) . 

Collect  tocdinical  military  infonnation. 

Target  acquisition  and  surveillance  of  hostile  ocnwand  and 
control  systeos,  troop  concentrations,  deep  strike  \i«eapons, 
ICOs,  and  other  military  targets  of  strategic,  operational, 
or  tactical  significance. 

locate  and  surveil  hostage,  FW,  or  political  prisoner 
detention  facilities. 


*  ^3ecial  Operaticns  caasanl  and  cxxitrol  elemait  (SOOCE) 


[liaison  team  to  the  JTF]  coordinates  and  ^^idates  no  fire 
2u::eas  around  SOF  locaticns. 


Mobil  ity/Oountermnbility/ Survivability ; 


*  Locations  and  capabilities  of  host  nation,  engineer  equipment 
resources  to  reduce  lift  assets  consumed  by  engineer 
equipment. 

*  Capability  of  road  network  to  support  main  supply  routes 
(MSR)  and  requiranents  for  inprovenent. 

*  yj^nticipated  condition  of  zdrfield/port  after  seizure  and 
repair /xpgratde  requirements  to  support  force  buildup. 

*  Abili^  of  the  lodgement  area  to  support  force 
buildup/logistic  operations  and  sustainment  engineering 
requirements. 

*  £^ctent  of  enemy  obstacle  and  fortification  preparations 
around  the  airfield/port  to  be  seized;  assessment  of  force's 
capability  to  breach  eneny  defense  vdtlwut  engineer 
augmentation. 


*  Ability  of  the  to  launch  a  oounterattack  on  the 
airfield/port  and  raquireasits  for  rapid  ainefield  systan  to 
assist  in  repelling  a  oounterattack. 

*  Successful  SR  Missions  directly  ocntrlbute  to  the 
survivability  of  conventional  forces. 

*  SF  SR  teams  way  be  directed  to  assist  in  Idle  recovery  of 
downed  tZSAF  pilots. 

5.  Air  Defense  Artillery  (A13A) : 

*  Conduct  oounter-air  operations  by  locating  and  directing 
non-attrlbutable  fires  on  enea^  airfields  (laser  target 
designation,  beacon,  or  voice) . 

*  l^nrticipates  in  stppression  of  eaeny  air  defoise 
(SEAD/JSEAD)  operations  by  locating  and  reporting  exiesy  ADA 
sites. 

6.  Gonbat  Service  Stpport; 

*  Rrovlde  intelligence  on  in-ocuntry  capability  to  sipport 
oonventicnaQ  operations. 


mm 


*  Ditaesdm  critical  mum^  IDCb, 

*  Txxata  critical  mea^  CSS  assets. 

*  A  SF  team,  in  oocrdlnatlon  %iith  the  SFCB  or  FCB  staff, 
detensines  the  quantity  and  types  of  eqaipDent  and  supplies 
%rlth  shich  it  %dll  infiltrate.  The  following  factors 
influence  tiie  decision  on  eoccBpanying  sillies: 


**  Assigned  mission,  scope  and  duration  of  cperaticns. 

(SR  teaas  infiltrate  %dth  siniTam  essential  eguipnent.) 

**  Resistance  farce  size,  capabilities,  logistical  needs, 
and  re^gnsiveness  to  CB  control. 

**  Availability  of  resources  in  tiie  cperaticnal  area. 

M  Method  of  infiltration. 

**  Operational  posture  (low^slblHty  or  covert) .  ^ 

« 

**  Difficulty  of  repairing  or  replacing  critical  items  In 
tile  operational  area. 
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*  Based  on  the  same  oonsiderations,  the  SFOB  or  FCB  stziff 
estahli£hes  sc^ly  levels  fear  each  class  of  si^ly  in  the 
JSQA  and  detennines  the  sequence,  ntethod,  and  timing  of 
delivery.  Onoe  deployed,  the  SF  oaimander  may  recomnend 
changes  to  the  resipply  schedule. 

*  Ihe  SFOB  or  FOB  schedules  three  types  of  resipply  missions: 
autonatic,  emergaicy,  and  cn-call.  Ihe  support  center 
service  detachc^it  requisitions  and  receives  the  supplies 
and  equ^zaent  for  these  missions  frem  theater  or  Iheater 
Any  operatlonad.  project  stocks  or  war  reserve  stocks. 

OoBinand  and  Ountrol  (C^) : 

*  Provides  CIHC,  JIF,  or  ARPCR  oonanander  timely  critical 
information,  allowing  him  to  enter  the  eneoy  conisander's 
decision  cycle. 

*  SEtXAs  remain  under  the  coiwand  and  ocntrol  of  a  SOF 
headquarters  (JSOTF,  SKB,  FOB,  or  AC6)  and  through  the 
establishmait  of  a  liaison  element  (^)ecial  Operations 
Oenmand  and  Ocntrol  Eleoent  [SOOCE])  to  the  JIF  and/or 
ABFCR,  provides  time  sensitive  information  directly  to  the 
supported  headquarters. 


*  Oonaunicaites  tislng  single/ajl  ti  channal  TACSAT  burst 


traneanissicns. 


Secticn  m.  Direct  Actlcn  -  S^)ecial  Farces 

Direct  action  (DA)  operations  are  a  direct  applicaticn  of  05  military 
force.  These  operations  are  directed  and  ocntrolled  by  a  SO  boadquarters 
and  are  usually  conducted  by  SOP.  This  secticn  discusses  tiie  mture  of 
aid  esployoaent  considerations  for  ZA.  cpsraticns  by  ^»cial  Forces. 


A.  Kature  of  Direct  Action  Operations. 

Direct  Action  (DA)  operations  are  normally  limited  in  scope  and 
duration,  and  usually  incorpcxate  a  planned  withdrawal  fraa  the  ixmediate 
objective  area.  SOF  may  conduct  these  missions  unilaterally  or  in  support 
of  conventional  operations.  They  are  designed  to  achieve  ^seciflc,  well 
defined,  and  often  tlme-sgTsltive  results  cf  strategic  ,  operational,  or 
critical  tactical  significance.  DA  operations  frequently  occur  beyond  the 
reach  of  tactical  weapons  systms  and  selective  strDce  capabilities  of 
Gonveitional  operations  forcra. 

SF  can  use  ccnvCTtional  or  ^secial  nunitions  to  neutralize  or  destroy 
a  designated  target  systas  (such  as  ADA  radar  systacs) .  The  SF  capability 
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to  enplcy  special  lOLiniticns  expands  delivery  cpticss  and  permits  the 
pr^sosltioning  of  siyclal  mmltions  in  dtailed  areas. 

^  In  additicn  to  target  attack,  SE*  teams  also  ocnduct  reocMery  missions. 

m 

* 

B.  E^loynent  Considerations. 

« 

CA  operations  are  controlled  and  directed  a  SOF  diain  of  ocnsnand, 
but  may  be  executed  in  four  modes; 

*  cnilaterally  with  pure  SF  teams.  Ihis  allows  tar  maximom  U5 
control  and  ccspertmentalization.  The  mission  determines 
the  size  of  the  SF  team,  mode  of  eiplpyment,  loid  tactics  and 
techniques  enployed.  CA  operations  can  range  frcm  a  two-man 
SF  team  performing  covert  sabotage  to  a  reinforced  SF 
coopary  perfonning  an  overt  raid  cr  ambush. 

*  Qiilaterally  with  a  mix  of  SF,  other  SOF  aixl  conventional  US 
Farces.  This  method  mai^t^dT^s  maximum  US  control  and 

♦ 

providas  for  the  of  a  larger  force  on  t2u:get. 

♦ 

?  *  As  a  oemhined  operation,  with  SF-led  aixl  directed  foreign 

^  teams.  This  allows  for  positive  U5  control  and  provides  for 

foreign  national  rapport. 
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*  As  a  ocnbinsd  cperaticn,  with  SF-trained  and  directed 
foreign  teenss.  This  method  aUows  for  maximum 
"deniability". 

Sene  covert  actions  may  require  oversic^,  interagency  coordiration, 
and/or  control  of  SF  teams  by  other  OS  govemaent  agencies. 

Ohoonventionad  Warfare  (OW)  and  Direct  Action  may  be  interrelated  then 
using  foreign  personnel  or  covert  sabotage  techniques.  Three  criteria 
distinguish  DA  from  OW: 

*  DA  operations  are  oentroUed  and  directed  by  a  SOF  chadn  of 
oontand,  nob  by  an  indigencus  resistance  organization  with 
SOF  advice  and  assistance. 

*  DA  operations  do  not  dqpend  on  the  poptil  nr  B^:pport  of  the 
lixligaious  population. 

*  DA  operations  are  shart-term,  with  specific  and  well'defined 
ohlectlves. 

The  SF  generic  capability  to  ccndix±  DA  eperations  cuts  aKaross  all 
operational  environments.  The  target  may  be  a  high-level  military 
h^kdquarters,  and  industriaLL  plant,  and  Insurgent  base  camp,  or  a 


terrorist  tr.  ining  facility, 

Ihe  mlssicn  determines  the  size  of  the  SF  team  performing  a  covert 
sabotage  mission  to  a  reinforced  SF  ocepeny  performing  an  oveirt  raid  or 
ambush. 

C.  OomnancL  and  Control  of  Cperaticns. 

In  situations  short  of  war,  the  Katlcnal  Coasaand  Authority  (NCA) 
directs  the  appropriate  regioreil  unified  exasander  to  plan  and  execute 
contingency  DA  operations.  If  the  MCA  d^ires  more  positive  control,  it 
may  direct  USCINCSOC  to  plan  and  direct  the  operation.  Ihe  MCA  nay  edso 
direct  OSIINCSOC  to  establish  a  JSOTF  r^icrting  directly  to  the  MCA  or  the 
G7CS. 

During  war,  the  theater  dMC  has  the  authority  to  conduct  DA 
operations  that  eapport  the  theater  can^^gn  plan  and  the  major  operations 
of  his  oonventlcnad.  force  ccrasindgrs.  He  exercises  this  authority  by 
providing  the  SOC  cximmandpr  a  oonbination  of: 

*  Misslon-'type  orders. 

*  ^)ecific  mission  taskings. 


*  Roles  of  engagenent  (ROE) . 

*  Other  mission  guidance. 

0.  ^aecial  Operations  Search  and  Rescue  (SOSAR)  Operations. 

When  directed,  SF  performs  SOSAR  missions  using  collateral 
capabilities  inhereit  in  DA  recovery  mission.  Ihe  SOC  is  re^xnsible 
for  SOSAR  and  ocnventional  combat  search  and  rescue  (OSAR)  within  its 
assigned  JSQAs.  Operational  requirements  may  dictate  that  the  SOC 
cantender  dedicate  a  nusher  of  SF  te<uns  to  conduct  time-sensitive  SOSAR 
missions.  Evei  if  no  dedicated  SOSAR  team  exists,  the  theater  Joint 
Rescue  Ooordinatian  Center  nay  request  SOC  assistance  in  CSAR  operations 
when: 

*  A  CSAR  incident  occurs  close  to  a  SOF  asset. 

*  Special  drcumstanoss  make  the  use  of  conventicnad  CSAR 
forces  inappropriate  or  infeasible. 

*  CSAR  rei^iirensnts  exceed  the  capability  of  the  theater  CSAR 
force. 

If  SP  teams  can  be  made  available  without  jeopardizing  their  primary 


missicn,  the  SOC  (xiiimri(V?r  will  release  than  for  SOSAR  mission  execution. 
These  SF  tears  can  fzKiilitate  the  ocntact,  authentication,  security, 
medical  treatmait,  movemait,  and  exfiltration  of  distressed  personnel. 

can  covertly  recover  evaders  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  designated 
evasion  areas. 

SF  teams  can  also  perform  precautionary  S06AR.  Iheir  use  is 
particularly  appropriate  during  oontingaicy  operations  short  of  war.  Ihe 
sesitivlty  of  particular  air  missions  may  justify  the  dsplcyment  of  SF 
teams  to  provide  precautionary  SC^AR  assistance  along  the  fli^  routes. 

Ihe  follcwing  are  considerations  ty  lattlefield  operating  system  (BOS) 
for  the  eoployment  of  90F  in  a  direct  action  during  the  deployment  initial 
ooBhat  phase  of  a  contingency  operation. 

1.  Intelligence: 

*  can  provide  immediate  on-the-ground  sensitive 
intelligimoe. 

*  If  required,  ^jeciel  Forces  DA  teams  can  remain  In  the  joint 
Qjecial  operations  arra  (JSQA)  to  conduct  follow  on  SR 
missions. 

*  Capture  selected  hostile  personnel  or  obtain  selected 
hostile  Itsss  of  material. 
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Make  initial  contact  with  an  indigenous  resistance 
ocganlzaticn  and  conduct  tiie  afa^ssament  of  resistance 
potential. 


2.  Ibneuver: 


*  Biplcyed  as  an  econccY  of  force  to  seize,  secure  and  destroy 
critical  terrain/facilities. 

*  Once  infiltrated,  a  SF  DA.  team  can  ccrduct  a  c^ricd  of 
missions;  all  of  uhich  facilitate  foUow^-cn  tacticzd, 
cperationzd,  and  strategic  operations. 

*  Conduct  acts  of  sabotage  and  subversion. 

*  Conduct  direct  action  (DA)  missions  against  criticzLl  hi^ 
V2Llue  targets  (l.e.  critical  C3  nodes,  radars  etc) . 

*  Rescue  DS  or  allied  F^,  polit^^cal  prisoners,  or  other 
selected  personnel  being  detained  by  a  hostile  power. 

*  locate.  Identify,  and  recover  downed  aircrews,  political  or 
military  leaders  seeking  to  oame  under  U5  control,  or  other 
designated  personnel  not  being  detained  by  a  hostile  power. 
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Locate,  identify,  and  recover  nuclear  or  chemical  wee^xais, 
dawned  satellites,  classified  docazasnts,  or  other  sensitive 
ite»  of  materiel. 


3.  Fire  St^yort; 

*  Conduct  terminal  guidance  operations  using  laser  target 
designators  or  beacons  in  conjunction  with  hi^  performance 
aircraft  canducting  CAS. 

*  Conduct  targ^  acquisition  and  di3?K±  non-attributable  fires 
(artillery  or  CAS} . 

*  If  augmaited  with  SOT-As,  the  SF  EiA  team  can  conduct  EW 
operations  (DF,  Jam)  to  disrvpt  enemy  C3. 

*  The  SCCCE  (liaison  to  the  JIF)  coordinates  and  v^xiates  no 
fire  areas  around  SOF  locations. 

4.  Mobility/Countermobility/Survivability: 

*  Successful  direct  action  missions  directly  contribute  to  the 
survivability  of  ocnventicnal  forces  (i.e.  neutralizing 
eneny  radar  installations,  providing  near  r^-time 
intelligence) . 


*  Cetn  ta  directed  to  assist  In  the  recovery  of  downed  USAF 
pilots. 

*  In  addlticn  to  the  ndsslcn,  a  SF  D&  team  nay  be  able  to 
gather  and  provide  engineer  specific  infarmaticn. 

Air  Defense  Artillery: 

*  Conduct  oounter'air  operations  by  locating  and  directing 
non-attri  butable  fires  on  e^ssy  airfields  (laser  target 
designation,  beacon  and  voice  vectoring) ;  and  attributable 
fires  on  enesy  airfields  (mortar.  Stinger,  and/or  50  calibur 
sniper  fire) . 

*  Participate  in  SEftD/JSEAD  operations  by  reporting  and 
neutralizing  enemy  ADA  sites. 

Oanbat  Service  Scpport: 

*  locate  .vxi  destroy/neutralize  critical  eneny  CSS  assets. 

*  Sever/interdict  critical  ICCs. 

*  Provide  intelligence  on  in-country  Ccpabilities  to  sipport 
oonventioriiJd  operations. 


A  SF  team^  in  ccxicdlnatlon  with  the  SFC&  or  KB  staff, 
determines  the  quantity  and  types  of  equipment  and  si^plies 
with  vftiich  It  «rLll  infiltrate.  The  foUcwing  factors 
infliaaioe  the  decision  on  aoocnpanying  sqpplies: 

**  Assigned  mission,  scope,  and  duration  of  operations. 

**  Resistance  force  size,  capabilities,  logistical  needs, 
and  re^xnsiveness  to  US  control. 

**  Hostile  capabilities. 

**  Difficulty  of  repairing  or  replacing  critical  items  in 
the  operational  area. 

Based  on  the  same  considerations,  the  SF0S3  or  FCB  staff 
establishes  sipply  levels  for  each  class  of  sipply  in  the 
JSCA  and  determines  the  sequence,  method,  and  timing  of 
delivery.  Ctice  deployed,  the  SF  mnnanripr  may  recotnend 
charges  to  the  resipply  schedule. 

Ihe  SHB  or  KB  schedules  three  types  of  resupply  missions: 
autanatlc,  emergency,  and  on-call.  The  support  center 
service  detachment  requisitions  and  receives  the  supplies 
and  equipment  for  these  missions  from  theater  or  Theater 


Ani^  cperatioral  project  stocScs  or  var  reaerve  stocks. 

7.  Oopmand  and  Oontrol: 

*  Provides  the  CINC,  JTF  or  ARPCR  ocnwancka:  timely  critical 
infooDation,  allowing  him  to  enter  the  enesy  camonder's 
decision  c^^cle. 

*  Provides  the  CDfC,  JTF  or  KIFCR  ocmnander  the  direct 
capability  to  inflvienoe  the  overall  mission  outcane  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  ocnventioned  forces. 

*  tSses  AM  and  singlo/sultichannel  secure  TACSAT  for 
ocBEunications . 

*  SEOlAs  remain  under  the  cciauand  and  control  of  a  SOF 
headquarters  (JSOTF,  SFOB,  FOB,  or  fC&)  and  thrcu^  the 
establishment  of  a  liaison  element  (^aecial  Operations 
Odonand  and  Oontrol  Eleotant  [SCXXZ;})  to  the  JTF  and/or 
AKFOR,  provides  time  sensitive  inforaation  directly  to  the 
supported  headquarters. 
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Secticn  IV.  Airfield  Seizure. 


A.  General. 

An  edrfield  seizure  is  executed  with  the  intent  of  clearing  a 
designated  airstrip  to  obtain  control  of  it.  The  purpose  can  be  to  allow 
follow-on  farces  to  airland  and  conduct  transload  operations  or  to 
continue  ccnhat  operations  fnan  that  location.  Airfields  can  be  seized 
and  ooccpied  by  friendly  forces  for  a  definite  or  indefinite  period. 

1.  Planning  Factors.  Certain  factors  must  be  considered  f^ien 
conducting  the  estimate  for  an  airfield  seizure: 

a.  Eheny  air  defenses  near  the  airfield  and  along  aircraft 
approach  and  (kparture  routes  must  be  suppressed. 

b.  The  size  of  the  airfield  must  he  long  encu^  for  landing  and 
takeoff  of  the  aircraft  with  its  expK±ei  cargo.  It  should  be  wide 

for  landing.^  Minimum  operating  loigth  determines  how  nuch  of  the 
airfield  must  be  cleared. 

c.  Oonfiguraticn  of  the  zdrfield,  including  taxiways  and 
parking,  determines  the  maxicinn-on-ground  capeucity  (MDGC)  for  adrcraft  at 
one  time.  This,  cctnbinei  with  offload/transload  time  ^timates,  inpacts 


diractly  cn  sctedaling  foUow-cn  airflov  into  tha  airfiald.  Surface 

oonfjosltion  and  predicted  weattisr  ccndltlcns  met  allow  the  airfield  to 

accept  the  rec[uired  number  of  sorties  without  deteriorating  the  surface 

below  TB-tnimm  acceptable  safety  standards.  ^ 

A 

d.  Airfield  locaticn  >ust  facilitate  follow-on  operations.  If 

4 

transload  operations  Bust  occur,  the  follow-on  target  lust  be  vltiiin  the 
range  of  the  aircraft  to  be  used.  If  not,  tiiai  forward  area  reaxBi/refuel 
assets  Bust  be  available  and  pcsitionad  to  su^pport  foUct^on 
operation.  If  tiie  airfield  is  seired  to  allow  for  indefinite  occupation, 
it  Bust  be  defensible  initially  with  assault  farces  against  any  innediate 
ttireat  and  %rith  planned  follow-on  forces  agaiist  larger,  occrdinated 
oounterattacdcs. 

2.  Airbcme  Task  Fbroe  Organization.  The  airborne  task  force 
organization  varies  dtyending  on  !(E!IT-T.  However,  airfield  seizures  have 
elsBients  designated  to  clear  runways,  to  assault  designated  objectives, 
and  to  screen  areas  vulnerable  to  the  caaaBndnr  in  addition  to  nonoal  task 
organization  considerations.  Si^porting  assets  and  attachments  ^lould  be 
ocnsidered  in  organizing  the  force. 

a.  .«^jQcial  forces  teams  czui  be  deployed  ahead  of  the  Biain  bocfy 
to  detemine  enesy  dlfpositions  on  the  edrfield  and  whether  airfield  * 

runways  are  cleared  or  blocked.  They  should  also  identify  enssy  air  . 

defense  assets  near  the  airfield.  Teams  maintain  radio  contact  with  the 
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aixbocna  ocsssancter  en  rcuta  to  the  al^ectl^na  (via  ISCS^ .  They  lay  be 
eoployed  in  the  selective  d^truc±icn  of  enai^  facilities  by  directing  zdr 
8tri]oes  oar  by  esploying  laser  target  designators  (lOD)  to  Unit  collateral 
damage  to  bhe  edrfield.  Special  reocnnaisszmoe  teams  can  also  be  eoployed 
in  the  direct  action  node  to  sever  vire  ocmamicatlons  not  vulnerable  to 
friendly  Hf  efforts  or  to  provide  early  earning  of  igproech  of  eneoy 
forces. 

m  a  ccntingsi^,  reccEwdscanis  nisssicm  are  usually 

perforacd  by  i^iecial  c^raticn  fcrcas.  Lcsig-tan^  reccnnaissanoe  and 
surveillance  vnits  may  ba  used  to  oonduct  St  nisslona  if  mission 
reguiremsnts  are  within  the  units'  trained  capabilities  (i.e. ,  method  of 
infiltration,  HABO,  DKO,  Scout  swim) .  The  aesiannSsKr  mjst  weigh  the 

risk  of  teem  oraprcaaisa  and  oarsegussrt  loss  of  surprise  agadnst  the  value 
of  intelligence  (Aitalned. 

b.  Air  Force  Osdsat  Oontrol  Terr  a  (OCT)  are  reguirsi  to  provicte 
air  gpece  Ecr^gscnt  assistance  as  well  as  control  of  aircraft  once  on  the 
ground  (i.e. ,  peczking  and  taxiing  ocntrol) .  OClh  can  be  inserted  ahead  of 
the  force  as  part  of  a  joint  airfeame  advance  party,  it  can  juosp  with  the 
airborne  as^ult,  or  it  can  airland  with  the  first  assault  edrcraft. 

c.  An  airfield  control  groip  should  also  be  quickly 
establish!^.  This  grccp  can  te  under  the  ocntrol  of  bettalicai 
executive  officer  or  S3  Air  and  rs^uires  pcsitive  ccaitrol  to  facilitate 
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*  Destructlcn  of  tridgas  to  isolate  the  lodgaaant  area  frcm 
ocunterattack. 

*  Ehplaoement  of  protective  ohectekcles  (scatterable  AP/AT 
Bines). 

If  engineer  units  aoocBpany  tiie  assault  fcroe,  they  ^lould  be 
given  the  sission  of  clearing  ttxa  rura^^s  of  destz^les.  To  assist,  dozers 
and  sdne  det&±ar3  (metallic  and  namstallic)  can  be  drq^ed  in  the 
initial  as^ult.  Sslected  personnel  "jvcp  start”  or  ”hot  vire"  v^d.cl^ 
cn  and  around  the  airfield.  These  v^iicles  are  used  to  assist  in 
clearance  of  the  air  mmiay  and  crff-loeding  of  si^plies.  %»ciaT 
ocnsidsraticn  wst  be  given  to  the  type  and  cpjantity  of  obstacle  cn  the 
runray.  This  has  a  significant  ici^ct  on  engrineer  assets  required  by  the 
ta^  force,  the  tina  for  clearaiK»,  and  tha  planned  titsa  of  arrival  of 
airland  sorties. 

f .  Civil  affairs  and  psycholc^ical  qperaticns  1^^  ^jsaker 
tBsm  provide  tt)a  oas^mndsr  additieoTal  edd  in  controlling  civilians  and 
prisoB^rs  at  var. 

g.  Dqpending  cn  the  threat,  ccEzienders  can  detenaine  that 
certain  cdi^^tives  near  the  airfield  and  key  tsrrzdn  surrounding  it  should 
be  secured  at  the  saise  tiina  units  are  clearli^  the  rui»ays.  Gntrol 
towars,  ogaamicaticns  nodes,  and  terminal  guidance  facilities  can  all  be 


yoBY  terrain.  Ihls  reguirenent  increases  the  nmher  of  personnel 
designated  to  participate  in  the  initial  airtcme  assault.  Should  thl  - 
necessary,  oaananders  can  adjust  edrcraft  loads. 

h.  Special  Assets.  A  nober  of  other  assets  can  be  available 
to  assist  insertion,  ccnmand  and  control,  and  support. 

(1)  The  Airborne  Battlefield  Gcczoand  and  Control  Center 
(ABCCC) .  The  ABOOC's  nobility  and  cccrunications  capssbilities  provide 
valuable  canoand  and  control. 

(2)  0-130  Tfedon.  This  aircraft's  sophisticated 
navigational  equipment  permits  insertion  evoi  under  the  most  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

(3)  AC-130.  The  availability  of  AO-130's  JiUows  for 
continuous  fire  sqppcrt  fron  a  mobile  and  accurate  edrbome  platform.  If 
air  refueling  is  available,  AC-130  sv;ppart  overh^d  can  remain  on  staticn 
for  extaidad  periods. 

(4)  Chit-level  omwimications.  At  this  level,  leaders  can 
augment  oonnunications  by  using  handheld  radios  for  ^jscial  elencsTts  and 
teams,  and  by  setting  iro  ^secial  nets  for  the  initial  as«^ult. 


(5)  EeoGnnaiss£nce,  Surveillance,  Target  Acquisition  (ESTA) 


devices.  In  add  it  ten  to  the  extra  ooTOinlcatlons  equipmgffit  already 
discussed,  the  force  often  requires  additional  RSm  device  to  conduct 
operations  during  periods  of  1  imited  visibility  and  darimess. 

(6)  Ormamication  vitii  the  JTF,  inbound  aircraft  etc. 
(outside  the  airheed)  is  accoosplished  adtii  single/mu  It ichannel  secure 
TACSAT.  Inbound  aircraft  oust  have  hatch  mounted  antomas  or  SBOCMPs 
installed. 


3.  Oontingency  plans.  Several  ocntingsicies  must  be  incarporated 
into  the  plan  and  r^iearsai.  An  airland  eptien  should  be  planned  if  an 
edxfaome  assault  is  not  n^dad.  Ihe  locaticani  of  aircraft  after  landing 
can  initially  edter  hov  farces  are  arrayed  on  the  ground.  An 
airland/airfacma  assault  oaabination  can  alas  be  inoorporatai.  In  this 
option,  the  entire  assault  force  is  not  initially  r^uired  on  the 
objective.  Also,  v^cles  providai  for  the  mission  will  require  personnel 
to  airland.  Aircraft  zay  neai  to  approach  and  drop  from  a  different 
direction  if  the  enaiy  situation  or  the  weather  conditions  change. 

4.  Pol  lateral  Daoeage.  Minimizing  collateral  dasege  can  also  be  a 
requiraeait.  This  cxaisideraticn  ispacts  cn  the  operation  at  the  lowest 
level. 


5.  Refuelir^  Plans.  CCsiDandars  my  r^ed  to  oonsic^  and  coordinate 
refueling  eparatiens  on  the  2tirfield.  If  so,  tl^  must  establi^  a 
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locaticsi,  rotaticn  plan  for  edrcraft,  and  prlcrity  for  refueling.  All 
must  be  planned  for  in  close  oocrdinatian  %d.th  Army  aviation  and  Air  Force 
planners. 


6.  Airfield  Seizure  Oontrol  Measures.  Several  control  measures  are 
typically  esplpyed  in  airfield  seizures.  In  addition  to  normal  airhead 
oontrol  measures,  the  following  considerations  apply. 

a.  Ihe  designated  area  of  the  airfield  to  be  cleared  must  be 
designated  first  along  with  subsequent  priorities  for  clearance. 

b.  Aerial  photogra^ihs  can  be  enployed  to  number  buildings  for 
oontrol  and  reference. 

c.  An  ij^erations  schedule  with  coda  words  for  critical  events 
can  be  eiployed  to  oontrol  emd  monitor  progress  of  the  operation.  Reports 
can  be  mandatory  or  by  exertion. 

d.  Anottier  consideration  for  the  ctanrarrier  is  asseod^ly 
location.  Due  to  ths  rapid  nature  of  most  edrfield  seizures,  the 
coosnander  can  ohooee  to  ha\^  elements  assacble  on  designated  objectives. 

He  must  eisure  that  all  paratroopers  clear  the  air  itiass  at  least  10 
meters  off  the  rur&^  or  taxiway  before  moving  to  their  assigned 
objective.  No  exposed  canopy  should  be  near  rurways,  taxiways,  or  paridng 
areas. 
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7.  Training  far  Mission.  Befcra  mission  execution,  rehearsals  and 
detailed  briefbadts  loust  be  conducted  at  edl  levels.  Ornnand  post 
exercises  must  be  conducted  to  exercise  ccmimnd  and  control  asserts 
(especially  joint  aspects)  of  the  operation.  Aircraft  diould  be  available 
for  static  training  with  all  personnel  being  tran^xsrted.  Bnergency 
procedures  and  onlo^/offload  r^iearsals  should  be  conducted. 

B.  Scpporting  Operations. 

Airborne  units  can  d^loy  frtan  a  OCMUS  base  directly  to  the  objective 
area.  Another  option  is  for  the  airborne  imit  to  d^loy  first,  either  to 
a  remote  marshaling  base  or  intermediate  staging  base,  before  establishing 
a  lodgsroait  into  the  area  of  operations.  In  certain  circuastances,  the 
objective  can  be  beyond  the  range  of  aircraft  cpcrating  fron  a  RIMAB  or 
ISB  in  friendly  territory.  Iherefare,  a  forward  staging  base  (ESB)  in 
hostile  territary  can  be  seiz^  to  facilitate  or  project  further 
operations. 

1.  Remote  Meurshaling  Base  (REMAB) . 

Ihs  RBIAB  is  a  sea.v.'a  base  to  which  the  entire  edrtsme  unit, 
including  organic  and  attacha.v  st?pcrt  elemarts,  d^lcys,  and  mission 
planning  oontiiuKs.  (Figure  4-1-1.) 
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a.  The  la  within  titw  gaographlcal  azrt^  cncszpaasad  by  the 

ocBiaand  authority  of  the  theater  cr  <717  occsander.  Thia  ensures  tiiat  tl^e 
CSS  alensnts,  providing  sigport  to  tiia  airtxsma  unit,  are  cp«rating  within 
their  nonnal  area.  It  prevents  cr  lessens  out-of -sector  SLgpcrt 
reguiressents.  The  should  be  located  in  an  area  siailar  in  terrain 

and  clinate  to  the  objective  area.  Tinie  ^sent  at  Uta  SnSiB  lets  the  unit 
begin  accl iimti TAticn. 


b.  Planning  and  Occrdinaticn.  Tbs  also  provides  a  secure 

location  for  the  unit  to  ocnduct  detcdled  planning  and  cccrdinsticn  with 
the  controlling  hsadguarters  staff. 

c.  OcEEsand  Preparation.  In  the  RE?E^,  the  rimiiiwrripr  conducts 
rehearsals,  refines  and  nxxLjJfics  plans,  determinss  priority  intelligence 
requireasants  (PIR) ,  and  coordinates  with  the  proper  intelligence  sources 
to  receive  that  infomaticn. 


d.  A^tlcns  to  Lhit.  In  the  s{»cial  augmentees  to  the 

force  are  int^prated  into  the  unit,  if  th^  have  not  already  joined  (i.e. , 
^secially  trained  aviation  and  caomnications  elsooits) . 

e.  ftoxtions  of  the  REHAB.  The  REHAB  oust  provide: 

*  Access  to  the  oaitrolling  headquarters  staiff . 

*  Riysical  security  ot  billeting,  planning,  gaintoance, 
and  GODsaunications  areas. 

*  Mess,  billeting  and  latrine  and  et^okier  facilities  for 
'ttie  force  and  its  si^porting  eleaonts. 

*  Access  to  a  C-141  or  0-130  capable  airfield  (if 
possible,  all-vi^tthsr  ^srations  capable) . 

*  Access  to  ^cure  casEsmications  and  proce^^  sdssicn 
intelligCToe. 

*  Access  to  rel^r^l  areas  ^diere  sites  can  be  built  and 
live-fire  r^isarsals  cian  be  conductei. 

*  Access  to  the  unit  Icxaticns  of  mjor  supporting 
elaoTts  stxh  as  naval  iandirq  craft  or  Azgy  aviation 
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*  An  external  security  force  and  an  active 
counterintelligence  agency- 

*  Vehicle  transport  for  troop  lift,  equipment  transfer, 
and  administrative  lose. 

*  Access  to  naintenance  st?pcrt  facilities. 

*  Medical  si^port  facilities  to  augment  the  adxfaome 
medical  personnel. 

*  CCfvered  areas  to  adJLcw  for  padcing  of  parachutes  and 
rigging  of  airdrcp  loads. 

2.  Intermediate  Staging  Base  (ISB) . 

Elements  of  tiis  aii±oms  force  deploy  to  an  ISB  to  perform  final 
planning,  coordiration,  and  task  organizaticn.  The  unit's  arcpnization 
and  oaiposition  are  finalized  for  movonent  to  the  objective  area.  Ihe  ISB 
is  not  ooctpisd  for  long  periods.  Airborne  units  can  d^loy  to  the  ISB 
from  the  or  OO^.  D^loymOTt  to  the  ISB  is  more  catnmm  vhen 

terrain  or  distance  precludes  inssrticr:  to  the  cSsjecti'/e  area  directly 
from  the  RD©B  or  OQJUS.  Contingency  missions  often  involve  the  use  of  an 
ISB. 
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Facilities  needed  at  the  ISB  include  the  following: 

*  Austere  loessing  arranganents  for  the  ocmbat  eleanents  of 
the  airhome  foroe  and  its  attachzaeaits. 

*  Austere  billets  or  rest  areas. 

*  Water  point. 

*  FUel  for  aircraft  and  v^iicles. 

*  Areas  for  test  firing  of  weapons. 

*  Covered  and  oonoealed  areas  for  assembly  of  the 
airborne  farce.  Covered  ar^s  to  allow  for  pescking  of 
parachutes  and  rigging  of  edrdrcp  loads. 

*  Austere  edrfield  s^gpcrt  facilities  (if  possible, 
all-weather  0{»raticns  capable) . 

*  Material  handling  ecpiipnssnt  required  for  transloed. 

*  Rssaote  location  fron  civilians  or  traffic  rootes. 


*  Security  and  cxunterintelligence  elements. 

*  Secure  ocnaajnicaticns. 

b.  locaticn.  Uve  ISB  should  be  located  in  em  area  similar  in  ^ 

terrain  and  climate  to  the  objective  area.  Time  spent  the  ISB  also 
lets  the  unit  begin  acclimatization,  units  need  2ui  acclimatization  period 
if  the  terrain  and  clijoate  of  the  dojective  area  are  different  from  that  ' 

of  their  home  base.  Insufficient  acclimatization  means  that  the  force 
could  be  l^s  efficient,  e^jecially  when  the  dajective  area  is  hot,  dry, 
or  at  a  great  eLLtitude. 

3.  Forward  Staging  Base  (FSB) . 

Objectives  for  airboma  or  adr  assault  operations  can  be  located 
beyond  the  range  of  edrcraft  operating  from  an  ISB  or  KEMAB  in  friendly 
territory.  Ihe  rajuirenent  then  exists  for  a  seizure  of  a  base  in  hostile 
territory  for  the  further  projection  of  force  or  for  the  rsoovery  of 
previously  deployed  forces. 

a.  Establishing  a  FSB  requires  seizure  of  an  airfield  or 
airstrip.  The  force  conducting  the  follow^-cr.  operation  can  goes  from  a 
part  of  the  force  seizing  the  E^B  or  can  be  a  new  force  introduced  zd^ter  ^ 

the  EBB  is  seized.  In  most  operaticTiS,  the  FSB  is  retained  only  as  loTg 
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as  neoessary  to  seaport  the  foUcw-cn  mission.  A  planned  withdrawal  is 
executed  \pan  mission  ocnpletion. 

b.  Before  launching  subsequent  aixtxame  or  edr  assaults, 
reorganization  may  be  required,  this  is  especially  true  if  the  subsequent 
assault  force  comes  from  the  isiit  that  seized  the  FSB.  To  minimize  this 
requirement,  the  follow-on  assault  force  can  be  the  reserve  for  the 
initial  mission  or  can  be  a  cocpletely  new  force,  which  only  refuels  or 
transloads  at  the  FSB.  Transloading  must  be  acccnplished  rapidly.  Loads 
must  be  prerigged  and  loaded  to  facilitate  transloeding.  Control  is 
established  by  the  OCT  and  ADACS. 

c.  If  the  FSB  is  enplqyed  for  rec^jticn  of  previously  committed 
farces,  planning  considerations  must  include  accountability  procedures, 
augmentation  for  health  seirvices  support  including  preventive  medicine  and 
medical  evacuation  sipport,  maintenance  requirosants,  and  resupply/ 
refueling  operations. 

C.  Operatioral  Phases. 

The  planning,  preparation,  and  execution  of  an  aitborra  operation  may 
be  divided  into  fcur  interrelated  phases: 


1.  Mounting  Phase.  The  pericxi  of  time  from  receipt  of  the  warning 
order  or  planning  directive  until  the  euxlift  aircraft  take  off  for  the 
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operaticn.  During  this  pericxi,  joint  tacticcil  amd  support  planning  is 
aocxxplished.  Troops,  equipment,  and  supplies  are  assembled,  manifested 
and  readied,  and  briefings  aure  ccaiducted.  Ifershaling  takes  place  during 
the  last  part  of  the  mounting  phase  vhen  participating  personnel, 
sij^jplies,  and  equipment  are  moved  to  departure  areas  and  prep)ared  for 
loading. 

2.  Air  Movement  chase.  Ihis  phase  begins  with  the  takeoff  of  loaded 
adrcraift  from  d^aarture  adrfields  and  ends  with  the  delivery  of  units  to 
their  drop  zones  (DZ)  or  landing  zones  (LZ) . 

3.  Assault  Fhaise.  Hiis  phase  begins  with  the  assaiilt  landing  or 
paraohute  assault  of  troops  and  equipment,  and  extends  throu^  the  seiziare 
of  initial  objectives  and  consolidation  of  an  adrhead. 

4.  Subsequent  Cperaticns  Fhase:  Uiis  phase  may  oonsist  of 
offensive,  defensive  liriop  or  withdrawal  operations  in  the  objective  area 
after  the  assault  phase.  The  Amy  forces  seek  to  retain  the  initiative 
while  operating  in  enoiy  territory.  Defense  may  include  limited  offensive 
cperations  to  seize  additional  objectives  which  would  facilitate  the 
defense,  favor  future  cperatiois,  or  enhance  the  security  of  the  adrspace 
over  and  inmediately  contiguous  to  the  objective  airea.  Requirement  for 
follcw^-cn  joint  airlift  d^^ends  cai  the  course  of  ground  tactical 
operatiOTis.  Early  ground  linkup  fcy  airborne  farces  with  relieving  airland 
and/or  ground  forces  is  frequently  a  part  of  aii  operation. 
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D.  Sequsxs  of  Planning  for  Airixame  Cparations. 


Nhen  etn  airixame  (^xration  is  a  means  of  entry  into  an  area  of 
cperaticxi,  Amy  and  Aix  Force  subordinate  camanders  immediately  begin  t2ie 
following  studies  and  estimates,  nils  initial  planning  is  to  assemble 
data  .far  joint  planning  and  decisions. 

1.  Airborne  force  initial  studies  and  estimates; 

*  Analysis  of  mission,  available  intelligencs,  and  requirement 
for  additional  intelligence. 

*  General  ground  tactical  plan  for  initial  assault,  subsequent 
operations,  and  linia^  or  withdrawal,  as  applicable. 

*  Task  organization,  strength,  and  requironents  for  additional 
units,  and  d^jarture  order  priorily. 

*  Requiranants  for  addition  combat  si^port  means,  including 
tactic2LL  edr  si;gport  and  nuclear  we^xais. 

*  Reccnsiended  time  for  beginning  the  assault. 

*  Detadled  analysis  of  possible  DZs,  LZs,  to  include  eneny 
opposition,  current  eneay  order  of  battle,  indi^nocs 
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*  Health  services  seaport  requirements,  patient  estimates, 
oooniinaticn  for  use  of  ncnmedical  tran^sortaticsi  assets  to 
augment  KSS  capabilities  in  the  event  of  a  mass  casualty 
situation,  and  the  HSS  plan. 

*  Combat  rescue  rec^iirements. 

Integration  of  organic  and/or  attached  Arny  aviation  means  and 
facilities  into  the  overall  tactical  plan. 

2.  Airlift  foroe  initial  studies  and  estimates. 

*  Analysis  of  mission,  available  intelligence,  emd  requirement 
for  additional  intelligence. 

*  Airlift  vmits  available  for  all  phases,  to  include  air 
terminal  and  aertmedlcal  evacuation  operations,  and 
requirements  for  casualty  staging. 

*  Available  facilities  in  the  mounting  area,  to  include 
possible  departure  adrfields,  staging  areas,  and  logistic 
and  caiiinunlcations  support. 

*  Meteorological  studies,  inclxiding  long-range  forecasts. 
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*  Datcdled  analysis  of  possibla  DZs  and  LZs  to  include 
infonnaticai  of  the  ereny  and  civilian  pcfwlaticn,  of 
soil,  nature  of  terrain,  elevation,  clear  zones,  best  axes 

of  approach,  and  an  estimate  of  the  engineer  construction  , 

effort  required.  Assault  zone  (AZ)  selection  is  a  user  ^ 

function.  Ihe  airlift  force  aralyzes  those  AZs  for 
suitability.  Ihe  airlift  force  may  recannend  alternate  AZs. 

r 

*  Requirements  for  navigaticnad  adds  and 
oonr  8  nications-electronics . 

*  Feoonsnended  tire  for  initiating  the  assault. 

*  Generad  adr  movement  plans  to  and  from  the  objective  area. 

*  Allowable  cabin  load  (ACL)  for  each  type  of  adrcraft  \mder 
pertinent  fli^it  prol  Ll’es. 

*  Types  of  adrcraft  required  for  approximate  number  of 
required  sorties  in  each  phase. 

*  Tacticad  air  support  requirements. 

*  Air  defense  requiroDsnts. 
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*  Additicnal  units  of  support  roquired. 


4 


4 


*  Draining  and  rri^earsal  rejuiroissnts. 


*  Follow-cn  aerial  resiqpply  requirenents. 


*  Sstinate  of  icaintenanoe  and  si^ly  stgport  requirements,  to 
include  material  handling  equipoent  in  the  ol:o@=tive  area. 


*  Current  eneiy  order  of  battle. 


*  POL  requiraisents. 


*  Ocmbat  rescue  requlreosents. 


3.  Airfxame  operations  planning  process. 

Plamning  an  ciirtxame  operation  is  accaiplishBd  using  a  reverse 
planning  sequence.  It  begins  with  the  scheme  of  maneuver  in  the  objective 
area  (ground  tactical  plan)  and  works  back  to  the  planning  required  for 
marshalling  the  force  (Figure  4-1-2) .  Tto  ensure  a  smooth  and  effective 
joint  airixame  operation,  the  following  four  plans  in  the  sequence 
Indicated  are  required: 

*  Ground  Tactical  Plan. 

*  Landing  Plan. 

*  Air  Movement  Plan. 

*  Marsh2Llling  plan. 

a.  Ground  Tactical  Plan.  The  ground  tactical  plan  is  the  basis 
for  aLLl  other  planning;  therefore,  it  must  be  pr^ared  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  covers  the  ocaiduct  of  cperaticns  in  the  objective  area  and 
is  the  schema  of  maneuver  that  the  force  will  follow  once  on  tl»e  ground. 

It  incl\ades  a  determination  of  strength  and  cogpositicn  of  the  forces 
required  to  acccnplish  assigned  tanks  and  the  development  of  a  supporting 
logistic  plan.  Uhtil  the  ground  tactical  plan  is  cocpleted,  other 
planning  cannot  be  finalized. 


Ihe  ground  tactical  plan  has  seven  essential  elesarts  developed 
in  the  following  sequences: 

*  Ihe  airhead  line. 

*  Assault  objectives. 

*  itke  security  zone. 

*  Reconnaissance  «uid  security  farces. 

*  Boundaries. 

*  Assault  task  organization. 

*  Reserves. 

(1)  Ihe  airhead  line;  an  area  which  nust  be  defendei.  It 
oust  be  clearai  of  any  ensiy  force  with  enou^  ccssbat  power  to  interfere 
with  securing  this  area. 

*  The  airhead  line  reflects  the  control  of  key  terrain. 

*  The  trace  follows  the  military  crest  of  defensible 
terrain. 
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*  Hie  adrhead  line  ancJiars  on  obstacles,  and  the  airhead 
itself  takes  advantage  of  existing  and  natural  maiMnade 
obstacles. 

*  The  airhead  line  Bust  ocrrtain  sufficient  DZ  and  LZs  to 
ensi'.fre  interior,  rather  than  exterior  lines  of 
oanaxu. cation . 

« 

*  Airhef.d  line  nust  allow  sufficient  ^ace  for  di^sersion 
to  reduce  vulnerability  to  NBC  weapons. 

*  Airhead  line  Bust  be  large  e  ough  to  provide  for 
defense  in  depth,  yet  it  Bust  be  snail  enough  to 
defend.  A  battalion  can  defend  a  3  -  5  km  in  diameter 
airhead.  A  brigade  can  occupy  5  -  8  km  diameter 
edrhead. 

(2)  Assault  objectives;  are  key  terrain,  which  vSien 
ooa^ied  prevents  enany  interference  with  the  establishnant  of  ttie 
edrhead.  These  Bust  be  seized  immediately  upon  parachute  assault.  These 
objectives  are  driven  by  the  Biissicn  or  by  those  points  on  the  ground  you 
want  to  control  to  prevent  hi<^  s^ieed  enany  entry  (foot  and  mounted)  into 
the  edrhead  to  oounterattack  the  ^dx  assault.  Although,  assault 
objectives  are  determined  concurrently  with  the  airhead  lir^,  the  assault 
objective  determine  the  size  of  the  edrhead  line. 
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*  Subordinate  cxinmnders  decide  the  size,  or 

dif^Tositicai  of  the  fcoxe  to  g2Lin/]iaintaln  control. 

^  *  Assault  objectives  are  prioritized  and  for  OPSBC 

purposes  are  randcmly  numbered  or  lettered. 

*  AssatUt  objectives  are  secured  before  the  defense  is 

'  set  vp  in  the  edrhead  line.  Ihen,  the  airhead  is 

cleared  of  organized  enany  resistance  and  forces  or 
positioned  to  defend  along  the  airhead  line. 

(3)  Security  zone;  forces  are  landed  early  in  the  assatilt 
echelon.  The  reccraiaissance  and  security  line  is  established  inmadiately 
4  -  8  km  from  the  airbed  line,  to  afford  security  to  the  airborne  force 
during  its  critical  landing  and  recrgcinizaticsi  period.  In  the  early 
stages  of  an  airborne  operation,  the  security  force  acts  as  a  screening 
force.  In  later  sta^s,  when  assault  missions  have  been  accccplishad,  the 
edrhead  is  relatively  secure,  and  more  forces  are  available,  it  acts  as  a 
guard  or  covering  force.  Security  foro^  ccnE  under  brigade  control, 
except  during  short  batteilicsi  missions  sudi  cis  strategic  raids,  vAien  they 
cxane  under  battalion  ocntrol.  the  mission  of  the  s«airity  force  is; 

^  *  To  give  the  eurhead  early  warning. 
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*  To  develop  intelligence,  including  the  location, 
direction,  and  ^)eed  of  an  cneoy  attack. 

*  To  initially  deny  the  &iesnf  direct  and  indirect  fire, 
and  observation  of  the  zdrhead. 

*  To  delay  the  enemy  the  need  for  and  positioning  of 
additional  security  farces  is  determined  by  the  next 
subordinate  canmander.  Ihe  security  force  includes 
scouts,  AT  weapons,  engineers,  and  (sanetimes)  light 
armor.  When  possible,  mobile  forces  are  selected  to 
facilitate  rapid  initial  movement  to  positions  and  to 
facilitate  withdrawal  and  adjustment.  An  aggressive 
reconnadssance  and  security  effort  at  lower  echelons 
augments  the  securiti'  force.  Ihe  following 
considerations  apply  to  the  selectiai  of  positions  for 
the  screening  force; 

**  Located  within  radio  ccimunications  and  fire 
sipport  range.  Hcwerver,  this  range  can  be 
extended,  if  necessary,  with  retransmissiai 
stations;  airborne  comimications  relay;  ^lit 
section  indirect  fire  operations;  and  attachment 
of  vehicles,  mortars,  or  other  assets  to  the 
security  force. 
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**  Offer  long-range  fields  of  fire  and  ofcservaticsi. 

**  Present  eneay  long-range  fields  of  fire  and 
observation  into  the  edrhead. 

**  TaJoe  advantage  of  natural  and  marmadR  c^ijstacles. 

**  Orient  on  eneay  hi^  speed  avenues  of  approach 
(foot  and  mounted) . 

**  Allows  for  a  route  of  withdraw2il  (reocn  during  the 
initial  stages  of  an  airborne  assault  nissicn,  and 
screening  forces  (to  not  conduct  decision  (xabat 
operations) . 

**  Be  in  range  of  indirect  fire  wbc^xsts; artillery  and 
mortars 

**  Be  within  radio  ocnsminicaticaTs  range  (4  -  8  km  out 
fros  the  airhead  line.)  Ihis  range  can  be 
extended  with  retransmission  stations;  adrbcame 
ouBnunications  relay;  ^lit  section  indirect  fire 
operations;  and  attachment  of  v^cles,  mortars  car 
other  assets  to  tte  security  fores. 
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(4)  Peocrmaissancs  and  sosirity  farces;  designated  forces 
under  control  of  the  idrbama  fores  censsandsr  parfona  reconnaissance  and 
security  missions  beyond  the  security  zone  established  by  ground  forces, 
with  eiphasis  on  liJcely  e>Emy  avenues  of  approach.  The  mission  of  these 
forces  is  to  gain  and  maintain  contact  with  enony  units  reacting  to  the 
airborne  assault.  This  force  is  mobile  and  is  not  used  to  defend  a 
particular  part  of  the  airhead.  It  can  include  special  farces  special 
reconraissance  Anny  aviatioi  or  edr  cavalry,  or  lii^t  armor;  it  can  be 


si:Hx«.-ted  with  fire  frcsn  Air  Farce  assets,  naval  gunfire,  or  AmY  missile 
systems.  Ihe  following  ocnsiderations  govern  the  enployment  of  this 
foroe: 


*  The  foroes  orient  cn  enemy  hi^-^)eed  avenues  of 
approach  to  develop  intelligence,  inclixUing  the 
location,  direction,  and  speed  of  the  rnieoy's  advance. 

*  Leaders  of  th?se  forces  consider  known  eneay  locations, 
the  number  of  hi^i-^peM  z^proaohes,  and  CQaimmications 
relay  capabilities  and  orient  on  ensss^  units. 

*  Generally  employed  16  to  24  km  beyond  the  zdxhead, 
these  forc^  protect  the  main  force  from  surprise 
attack.  Ihe  airborne  force  cccmander  can  extend  their 
range  if  cccssunications  permit.  Aviation  zissets  can  to 
out  to  50  km  or  more,  though  the  caisnander  must 
consider  loiter  time  so  the  forces  can  provide 
continuous  coverage,  ^^ial  forces,  i^iecial 
reconnzdssance  teams,  zind  I£SU  teams  perform 
surveillance  of  enmsy  ^irrisons  out  to  200  km  and  of 
major  routes  from  the  team  to  the  aizhss«i.  Ihe 
airborne  force  ootmandpr  can  employ  surveillance  teams 
for  this  purpose,  as  a  mctorized  unit  can  cxtver  200  km 
in  five  to  seven  hours,  and  an  air  assaiilt  force  can 


arrive  in  less. 


*  Reccrmadssance  farces  mast  be  mobile  and  task  organized 
for  the  mission  fron  cavalry,  armor,  scxjut,  IPSU,  and 
euTtiarmor  units. 

(5)  Boundaries;  casnanders  use  boundaries  to  assign  sectors 
of  responsibility  to  major  subordinate  oanbat  elements.  (Figure  4-1-4.) 

A  subordinate  ocomander  aissigned  a  sector  of  responsibility  clears  the 
area  of  enemy  forces.  In  selecting  and  designating  assavilt  boundaries  for 
edrbome  operations,  several  points  are  considered: 

*  At  brigade  level  there  are  brigade  sectors,  but  no 
brigade  rear.  At  battalion  level,  there  zure  ccnpany 
sectors,  but  no  battalion  rear. 

*  Each  unit  should  be  able  to  clear  its  assigned  sector, 
so  ocrananders  most  consider  boundaries  ccnoHrently 
with  tas^  organization.  To  nans  boundaries,  commanders 
subdivide  the  area,  not  necessarily  into  equal  sectors, 
but  rather  into  sectors  with  fadrly  equ^ll  tasks.  Ihis 
requires  the  ccmaanders  to  carefully  analyze  the  enemy, 
the  tasks  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  terrain  within 
the  objective  area. 
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*  Oamonders  should  avoid  splitting  (between  two  units) 
the  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  an  avenue  of 
aiproach  or  Icey  terrain. 

^  *  GCBnanders  include,  if  possible,  adequate  terrain  in 

the  sector,  including  Taay  terrzdn  features  that  control 
it. 

*  Oonsanders  should  avoid  designating  boundaries  in  sucii 
a  nanr^  that  a  icajor  terrain  Ostade  divides  a 
maneuvering  forces. 

*  Ihe  boundaries  should  provide  adequate  roan  to  permit 
the  ocnroandar  to  maneuver  forces  on  both  sides  of  the 
assault  objectives. 

*  ihe  oaimanders  nust  choose  boundaries  that  are 

recognizable  both  on  tte  cn  the  ground. 

Although,  rcsds  fit  this  description,  ocaiananders  should 
avoid  using  tt^,  especially  vhen  are  near  the 
airhead  line.  Instead,  they  can  vise  rivers,  streams, 

*  railroad  tracks,  the  edge  of  a  town,  woods,  the  edge  of 

p  a  swanp,  and  so  oi. 

♦ 

*  Ideally,  each  battalion  sector  should  include  at  least 
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cne  DZ  eind  LZ  to  enable  the  battalicn  and  its 
attachments  to  land  within  the  assigned  sector  during 
the  assault,  and  to  later  facilitate  resu^ly  and 
evacuation  of  BFVfe  and  casualties.  Having  an  LZ  and  DZ 
reduces  the  problem  of  coordination  with  adjacent 
units.  This  does  not  mean  that  oomanders  most  locate 
add.  battalion  DZs  in  the  battadion  sector.  Regardless 
of  boundaries,  units  should  drop  on  the  DZs  closest  to 
their  assault  cisjectives. 

*  Oonranders  should  establish  boundaries  that  will  serve 
during  the  assault  as  well  as  during  later  operations. 

*  Ootananders  should  cdxxose  boundaries  that  do  not  require 
a  unit  to  defend  in  more  than  cne  direction  at  one 
time.  Also,  they  should  not  expect  a  unit  to  secure 
objectives  within  the  airhead  at  the  same  time  they 
establish  its  defense. 

*  Boundaries  should  extend  beyond  the  trace  of  the 
security  force  as  far  as  necessary  to  coordinate 
fires.  This  also  edlows  subordinate  units  to  operate 
forward  of  the  2dLrhead  with  miniral  coordination. 

*  Oonnanders  should  plan  coordinating  points  at  the 
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i  of  tils  ftjj  lissd  lins  snd  sscmrify  fn^Tva 
9>^cund  txace  boundaries. 


(6)  Assault  Task  CCganization;  Once  ocBaanders  have 
determined  the  principle  featanres  of  the  ground  assault  plan  (s^iiems  of 
maneuver  and  fire  si^port) ,  they  organize  vmits  to  csoecute  their  »gg-i«jnoH 
missions,  and  they  determine  boundaries  at  the  <wm«»  time. 


For  unity  of  effort,  or  to  increase  readiness  for 
conbat,  part  or  all  of  the  lower  units  of  any  ccsnuand  can  be  fanned  into 


one  or  more  taiporary  tcictical  groupings  (teanns  or  task  farces) ,  each 
under  a  designated  ccnmander.  Because  of  the  qjecial  probletns  that  result 
from  di^sersed  landings  and  lack  of  initial  cccmand  and  control  in  an 
adzhome  assault,  it  is  desinible  to  farm  tesporary  tactical  groupings  or 
teams  within  the  unit  to  execute  an  assigned  mission. 

(a)  No  standard  team  argaiiiza<  J... :  run  t*  piescrit^i  in 
advance  to  meet  all  conditions.  Infantry  units  ijeua.”  '  I’crm  the  nucle  i 
for  the  tactical  grotpings,  and  infantry  unit  -  i  "V  the  . 

These  teams  are  tailored  for  initial  assaiilt  bj  zt^.  --rtt  zf 

combat,  CS,  and  CSS  units.  These  units  should  prcr/ic3e  support  for  up  to 
72  hours  of  sustained  combat.  They  are  attached  as  soon  as  possible  in 
the  marshcilling  area.  Many  of  than  detach  as  soon  as  centralized  ccntrol 
can  be  regained  and  the  parent  unit  headquarters  can  be  established  on  t-e 
ground.  Other  units  such  as  higher  ecdielcn  assault  CPs  can  be  attached 
for  the  movement  only.  Attachments  for  airborne  infantry  brigades  usually 
include: 

*  A  field  artillery  battcilion. 

*  A  combat  engineer  cocpany. 

*  A  MP  platoon. 

*  A  licfit  armor  platoon. 


An  TEH  support  eleoent. 


* 

*  A  forward  area  SL^jport  team  (FAST  -  DISCCM) . 

*  An  adr  defeise  artillery  battery. 

*  Other  assets  as  determined  necessary  by  the 
division  cxitr-vj-der. 

For  csontroi.  an  lirifantiy/rangsr  battalion  can 

be  reinforoei  for  the  adrbome  asrci^ui.  anl  organized  into  a  ta^  force. 
This  is  true  if  a  battadion  is  to  land  in  widely  s^iarated  DZs  or  LZs.  A 
battadicn  ta^  force  generally  consists  of  a  reinforcei  infantry 
battzdion.  Reinforcements  can  Include  more  infantry,  armor,  antitank, 
engineer,  dedicated  artillery  units,  and  any  other  units  or  detachments 
needed  in  the  initial  attack.  As  in  the  case  of  the  brigade,  attachments 
to  infantry  battadions  are  rede  early  in  the  plcuming  pha^.  They  can  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  ground  situation  stabilizes  emd  the  brigade 
ouimiandar  controls  his  units. 

Rifle  conpanies  and  platoons  can  be  re''nforced  for  the 
airborne  assault  according  to  the  usued  considerations  governing  a  ground 
attadc.  Attachments  are  made  before  the  rove  to,  or  cn  arrived  in,  the 
marshedling  area. 


(b)  EchRloranent  for  Assault  Landing.  After  the  task 


organizatlcn  of  troops  for  the  assault  landing  is  announced,  units 
organize  into  assault,  follaw^-i:p,  and  rear  echelons. 

*  'Du  assault  echelon  ccnsists  of  the  parachute  and 
assault  edrcraft  elements  that  are  cormitted  to 
seize  the  airhead.  Ranger  or  airborne  infantry 
xmits  can  be  comitted  to  an  airborne  assault 
without  leaving  a  follow-ijp  echelon  that  must  be 
brcuc^  forward  by  means  other  than  air.  It  is 
desirable  and  necessary  to  leztve  oerteLin  personnel 
and  equipment  behind. 

*  The  follow-on  eci^lcn  ccnsists  of  personnel  and 
equipment  not  required  initially  in  the  assault 
echelon.  It  joins  the  assault  echelon  as  soon  as 
possible  aftex'  the  airhead  is  established,  or 
after  contact  is  made  between  the  assault  echelon 
and  the  troops  ma3cing  the  main  ground  effort.  Ihe 
existence  of  any  one  of  the  following  conditions 
requires  an  airborne  unit  to  have  a  foUow-cn 
echelon; 

**  Shortage  of  adrcraft. 


i 
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**  Aircraft  of  a  type  inadequate  to  land  heavy 


items  of  et^iipoent. 

**  An  enssy  situaticn,  terrain,  or  weather  that 
makes  it  iicpossible  to  land  certain  troops  or 
equipment  in  the  assault  echelon. 

*  Die  rear  echelon  includes  the  part  of  an 

aizhome  unit  that  is  not  considered  essential  for 
initial  ccnfcat  operations.  It  also  include 
people  left  at  its  rear  ba^  to  perfom 
administrative  functions  that  cannot  be  done 
efficiently  in  the  ccambat  area.  Die  rear  echelon 
can  include  personnel  cleidcs,  personnel  to 
administer  logistics,  personnel  physically 
disquallfl^  for  airborm  assault  landings,  and 
other  personnel  to  administer  the  rear  edielcn. 

Die  rear  echelon  is  small.  Hic^ier  headqucurters 
usu2dly  prescribes  the  ocmposition  of  the  rear 
echelon  for  all  units.  Die  rear  echelon  can 
reoain  at  the  rear  base  when  the  \ailt  is  to  be 
relieved  at  an  early  date;  or  it  can  rejoin  the 
unit  idien  the  brigade  retains  ccssnitted  to 
sustained  ocmbat  for  a  prolonged  or  indefinite 
period. 
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(7)  Reserves;  the  brigade  or  battalicn  reserve  enters  the 
edrhead  as  part  of  the  assault  echelon.  It  provides  depth  to  the  airhead, 
blocking  penetrations,  reinforcing  caanitbed  units,  ard  counterattacking. 
It  consists  of  not  more  than  a  cccpan/  at  brigade  level  or  a  platoon  at 
battalion  level.  Ocrananders  should  organize,  task,  and  position  the 
reserve,  ensuring  that: 

*  Ihe  site  of  the  reserve  is  ocnpatible  with  likely 
missions. 

*  Ihe  reserve  cones  from  the  unit  with  the  fewest  or 
least  priority  tasks. 

*  Ihe  reserve  is  not  assigned  assault  c±)jectives  or 
a  sector  of  the  adrhead  to  defend. 

*  Ito  ^jeed  ccmnitment,  the  reserve  is  near  areas  of 
likely  enployment,  for  exaiiple,  near  the  nain 
enemy  avenues  of  ^rproach. 

*  Ihe  reserve  is  mobile. 

*  Ihe  reserve  is  located  in  an  assembly  area  (both 
initial  and  subsequent)  or  battle  position,  so 
that  it  does  not  interfere  with  units  assigned 
assault  objectives. 
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*  To  provide  ease  of  novesssant  to  relnforoe  car  blcxdc, 
the  reserve  is  near  a  line  of  ccmnunication  in  a 
covered  or  concealed  location. 

*  Ihe  reserve  is  located,  if  possible,  within  the 
sector  of  one  vinit. 

*  Ihe  reserve's  location  allows  for  dlFfpersicn  of 
the  force. 

*  The  reserve  caraantisr  has  pr^)ar^  atri  r^iearsed 
ooBmitment  contingencies  lAH  guidaire  received 
from  the  coniiiiander  designating  the  reserve. 


b.  landing  Plan.  The  landing  plan  is  the  airborne  force 
ocDsnander's  plan  that  links  air  govenent  to  the  ground  tcuotical  plan.  The 
landLtg  plan  provides  the  basis  for  the  dsvelc^rscnt  of  the  edr  movement 
plan  and  is  necessary  far  airborne  cf^rations.  It  is  a  tabulation  of  the 
sequence  (starting  with  time  over  target  [TOT] ) ,  method  of  delivery,  and 
the  destination  of  troops  and  materiel  into  the  objective  area.  The 
landing  plan  is  a  process  vhich  planners  at  each  ground  foraa  echelon  must 
go  throu^  prior  to  the  joint  develcpnsnt  of  the  adr  movsnant  plan. 

Before  the  landing  plan  is  dsveloE»i,  it  is  essential  to  have  the 
following  infcrmaticai  available: 
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*  Ground  cxumander's  priorities. 

*  Subordinate  unit  ground  tacticzd  plan. 

k 

*  Subordinate  unit  landing  plan. 

« 

*  Airlift  tactics 

m 

The  landing  plan  ocntains  five  elanents  of  infonnaticn:  the 
sequence  of  delivery;  the  method  of  delivery;  the  time  of  delivery;  the 
place  of  delivery  of  troops,  equipment,  and  supplies  into  the  c±)jective 
area;  and  the  assembly  plan.  The  nature  and  location  of  DZs  and  LZs  are 
basic  considerations  in  pr^jaring  the  landing  plan.  DZs  zuid  LZs  most  be 
large  encugn  to  acoannodate  initiad  di^xjsiticn  of  assaidt  forces  and  to 
assist  in  the  seizure  of  assault  ctojectives.  Assault  units  should  be 
landed  on  or  near  assigned  objectives.  Use  of  battalion-size  and  larger 
DZs  and  LZs  permits  rapid  assonbly  and  reorganization.  However,  the  use 
of  snaller  ootpany-size  DZs  and  LZs  may  be  required  to  avoid  massing 
forces  \^ch  would  present  a  lucrative  target.  Ihe  following 
characteristics  eure  desirable; 

*  Near  to  or,  if  the  ensny  situation  permits,  directly  can  top 

of  assault  objectives.  « 

*  Free  of  anti-airtocrne,  nuclear,  biological,  chemical  (NBC) 
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oontami nation  and  natursd  obstacles. 


*  Avoids  enen/  air  defsises  and  strong  ground  farces. 

*  Easily  identified  from  the  edr  under  esqsected  conditions  of 
visibility. 

*  Permits  strai^t  approach  from  at  least  10-15  miles  cut  to 
allov  edrcraft  sufficient  time  to  line  vp  on  the  DZ/LZ. 

*  Near  daninatlreg  terrain,  good  road  net&ndcs,  and  terrain 
favorable  for  defers  eigalnst  armored  attack. 

*  Sufficient  size  for  the  force  to  be  delivered  in  a  single 
pass. 

*  Adequate  cover  and  oancealm^it  for  troops  to  assemble  euxi 
reorganize  near  the  landing  areas. 

*  KininBim  ooistructlcn  required  for  ai^  LZ. 

*  Outside  the  range  of  ensiy  si^pre^lve  fires. 

c.  Air  Movement  Plan.  The  edr  movement  plan  covers  the  phase 
of  the  cperatlon  from  the  time  units  have  loatei  aircraft  until  they 
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arrive  at  the  objective.  It  indicates  the  time  that  units  must  begin 
loading  edrcraft  at  airfields.  Ihe  air  mjvement  plan  lists  takeoff  time, 
flig^  mires,  the  order  of  fli^t  and  arrival  times  at  DZs  or  LZs,  and 
facilitates  timely  delivery  of  units  to  the  objective  area  in  aocordanoe 
with  the  landing  plan.  Air  movement  plains  are  coordinated  with  elements 
of  other  services  vbidi  are  or  mic^t  bPcrmR  involved  in  or  affected  by  the 
operation.  The  Oocinander,  Air  Landing  Force  (CCMALF)  and  the  airborne 
force  onmnarider  concerned  coordinate  pr^>airaticn  of  the  air  movement  plan, 
vAiich  includes  the  flic^  route  diagrams,  air  movement  tables,  and 
aircraft  loading  plans. 

The  Joint  Force  Ccnmander  (JFC)  ensures  that  personnel, 
oomnunications  equipment,  and  navigational  aids  required  for  assault, 
follow-on,  resi:?53ly  and  withdrawal  operations  are  established  on  the  LZ  or 
DZ. 

The  Oonmander  Air  Forces  (CXMAETCR)  is  re^xaisible  for  2dr^>ace 
control  during  ear  movaisnt.  The  distances  involved  aud  the  duration  of 
an  edxtxjme  operation  may  require  establishment  of  ^secial  air  treiffic 
control  facilities  for  extending  detailed  control  into  the  objective 
area.  The  OCMAFFC3R  is  re^xxsible  for  providing  for  air  defense  of  the 
airlift  force  within  the  JTF  area  of  operaticrs. 

The  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  mission  ccamander  provides  for 
the  precise  and  timely  delivery  of  the  zdr borne  force  and  equipment  to 
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selected  LZs  or  DZs.  The  MAC  mission  crnarandfar  or  JFC  nay  establish  an 
airborne  CP  in  a  suitable  equipped  airlift  aircraft  for  en  route  and 
terminal  control  of  farces.  Eh  route  to  the  objective  arm, 

^  ccranunicaticns  between  the  land  cccpcnent  coraiandar  and  ocnmanders  in 

edrlift  aircraft  may  be  transmitted  over  the  Army  secure  en  route 
ooDsunications  package  (SEOCMP)  Using  SECCMP,  embarked  ccmmanders  are 
advised  of  changes  in  the  ground  tactical  situaticn  car  changes  in  the  air 
movement  plan  caused  by  aborts  car  eanas^  achicn.  Ocranunicrations  installed 
cn  either  the  MC-130,  the  ABOCC,  or  the  joint  airborne  csannunicaticais 
center  (JACC}/CP  nay  be  usai  to  relay  signals  or  infomaticn  fircm  the 
objective  area.  If  an  aircraft  gnergancy  riaould  occar,  use  of  dedicated 
Amy  SEXrWPs  vdll  cease  at  the  discretion  of  the  aircraft  cxanmandar. 

The  Air  Force  area  of  authority  around  a  DZ  or  LZ  uncter  Air  Force 
cxntrol  will  inclisfe  sufficdent  terrain  and  airsjaise  to  permit  safe  and 
efficient  air  traffic  ocntrol.  Within  tlje  air^ace  control  zone  (normally 
three  to  five  miles  in  diameter)  edl  edrczaft  flights  nmist  be  coordinated 
with  the  Air  Faroe  OCT  or  other  2iir  Force  alr^jaca  control  agency.  The 
MAC  mission  exmrander  cscrdinat^  with  the  airborne  fores  cesraander  to 
selec±  the  TOT  and  the  approaches  to  the  LZs  or  DZs. 

The  direction  of  approach  over  a  DZ  is  a  basic  oonsiiferaticn  in 
0  planning  the  pcsiticning  of  heavy  drop  loafe,  eiqsditious  assembly  of 

^  personnel  after  landing,  and  launching  the  ground  operation.  Ccnplete 

csordiration  is  necessary  before  the  dirKtion  of  approach  is  establi^usJ 
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car  changed.  Fear  an  airixnme  operation,  zd.temate  LZs  or  DZs  and 
coanre^xaidlng  a^^xxsaches  should  be  estahlislvyi. 


Hie  adr  movement  table  farms  the  principle  part  of  the  adr 
movement  plan  and  cxaitains  the  following  essential  elements; 

*  Departure  aiirfield  far  each  serial. 

*  Number  of  aircraft  for  each  serial. 

*  Chalk  runbers  for  each  adxcraft,  each  serial,  and  each 
departure  eiirfield. 

*  Uiit  identity  of  the  airlift  element. 

*  Name/rank  of  eacii  USAF  serial  examander. 

*  Number  and  type  aircraft. 

*  Etaployment  method  for  each  ziircraft  ( a  irland/perscnnel 
parachute/  heavy  drop  (HD)/  container  delivery  system  (CDS)/ 
extraction) . 

*  Army  unit  identity. 


* 


>r 


*  Naiae/  rank  of  each  editcme  farce  ocnminder. 


*  Load  tlces. 


*  Station  times. 


*  Takeoff  times. 


*  Designated  primary  and  alternate  LZs  or  DZs  for  ea<di  serial. 

*  P-bcur  for  the  lead  aircraft  of  each  fieri  al  (given  in  real 
time) . 

*  Remarks  (incliidss  ^]@oial  instructicns,  egvdpment,  and 
locaticn  of  Icsy  msdners  of  the  chain  of  canmand) . 

Ocuntecasasures  that  may  be  esplcyed  to  retSica  the  eneny's 
interference  with  air  movgEssnt  eure: 


*  Di^jersicn  of  aircraft. 


*  *  Flying  at  hi^  and  low  adtitudes. 

JT 

*  Biploymsnt  of  electronic  ocuntemssasures. 
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*  Diversiorary  measures . 


*  Gperatlcns  at  ni^t  anl  during  pericxls  of  reduced 
visibility. 

D^lqymait  of  adrbome/  airlanding  forces  into  an  area  located 
between  the  origin  of  the  movement  and  the  c±)jective  may  pr«»cle  the 
actuad  executicm  of  an  airborne  operaticn.  The  stopover  point  between  the 
origin  of  the  movement  and  the  objective  area  Is  named  the  intermediate 
staging  area.  The  airborne  force,  cr  parts  of  it,  may  pass  through  the 
intermediate  staging  area  for  regrot^sing  of  edrcraft,  redistribution  of 
troops,  equipment  in^jection,  trzdning,  and  rest.  The  zdr borne  force  may 
arrive  at  the  intermediate  staging  area/  base  by  any  one  or  a  combination 
of  the  following  tran^xartaticai  modes; 

*  Tactically  loaded  in  airlift  zdrcraft. 

*  Administratively  loaded  in  airlift  aircraft. 

*  Administratively  moved  by  iDotcr,  rail,  or  water  tran^xart. 

The  zdrbome  force  may  not  proceed  beyond  the  intermediate 
staging  area.  However,  the  task  force  will  usually  resisin  in  the 
intermediate  staging  area  for  only  a  short  tina.  Planning  considerations 
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nay  require  that  rigged  loc»ds  ranaln  cn  mission  zdrcraft.  If  the 
situation  djEmands  that  the  task  force  be  enlarged  or  remain  for  an 
extended  period,  the  intermediate  staging  area  may  beoona  an  intermediate 
staging  base. 

Ihe  support  element  In  the  intermediate  staging  area/  base  gives 
miniimm  essential  sipport  to  assault  and  airlift  forces,  and  provides  the 
structure  for  expansion  to  accccssodate  larger  farces.  Ihe  units  making  up 
the  intermediate  staging  area/  base  ccnmand  are  pred^ignated  from  joint 
sources  and  s^nuld  be  trainei  for  their  mission.  Ihe  intermediate  staging 
area/ba^  organization  must  be  able  to  assssble  rapidly  for  air  moveaent 
to  the  selected  staging  area/  base  in  advance  of  the  assault  elements  that 
it  will  support. 

To  control  the  intermediate  staging  of  an  airborne  force,  the 
ocoponent  cxanenders  establi^  a  joint  coordinating  elesaent  at  the 
intermediate  staging  ar^.  Ihe  eles^it  is  ocoposed  of  an  Air  Force  ALCE 
and  an  Army  DA0S/AA3G.  a  typical  intermediate  staging  area/base  command 
is  an  austere  organization,  structured  on  the  pranise  that  the  supported 
force  will  perform  mutch  of  Its  own  processing. 

practlcEil,  organic  support  elements  of  the  airborne  force 
precede  tt)s  OQD±et  elements  into  Intennediate  string  area/base. 
Support  elet^nts  use  the  additiorval  time  to  conplete  plans  with 
intem^Uate  staging  area/tase  personnel  for  organizing  and  establishirg 


si^JIxsrt  activities.  Hie  adiixirne  farce  is  re^xxjsible  far  develc^ing  its 

bivouac  area  to  inclvtde  provisions  far  working  facilities,  latrines,  and 

trash  and  gai±age  pits.  The  intermediate  staiging  ar^/base  occnander 

provides  sr^:part  activities  to  include:  A 

*  Administrative  services.  *  Health  Services  Sr^yort. 

« 

*  Terminal  transfer.  *  Maintenance. 

*  Tranqxartaticn.  *  Movanent  ccntrol. 

*  Food  service.  *  Odmmicaticais . 

*  Rigging.  *  Water. 

The  mission  of  the  interagadiate  staging  area/  base  camand  is 
ooipleted  viien  the  airborne  force  has  departed.  Personnel  of  the 
intermediate  staging  area/  base  may  then  act  as  an  element  of  the  forward 
stpply  base  re^xTsible  for  continuing  logistic  support  of  the  airborne 
elements  in  the  objective  eu:ea. 

■f 

Alternate  ground  tacticzil  and  adr  movement  plans  should  be 
provided  to  occpensate  for:  ■* 

*  Extreme  changes  in  tte  situation. 
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Faulty  intslligenoe. 


* 

*  A(}v<erse  waather  in  the  departure  area,  en  route,  or  in  the 
objective  area. 

*  Failure  of  the  joint  force  to  acocaplish  aiiy  part  of  its 
mission. 

*  Baplpyinent  of  NBC  we^xxs  ty  enany  farces,  or  nuclear  or 
chemical  weapons  by  friaidly  forces. 

*  Failure  of  oonanunicaticns. 

Ifaraally,  these  alternate  plans  are  pr^sarai  for  each  seriel 
scheduled  for  a  particular  UZ  ac  IZ.  ^>acial  provisions  are  maie  to  serxi 
out  the  order  to  exsoute  an  alternate  plan  and  to  provide  necessary 
logistic  support. 

d.  Marshalling  plan,  mrshalling  plan  provides  the 
administrative  and  logistical  procaSures  by  vhich  units  of  the  airborne 
force  cd&plete  firal  prsparatirais  for  casbat,  move  to  the  di^arture 
airfields,  and  load  edrcraft. 

D.  The  following  are  oonsideraticaTS  by  tettlefield  cperatirg  system  (BC^) 


fear  the  preparation  and  ccsiiuct  of  an  aitixame  assault. 


1.  Intelligence. 

a.  units  conducting  aidxme  operations  can  face  challenges 
presented  hy  forced  entry  into  an  enemy  rear  euiea.  The  unit  must  consider 
type,  number,  and  locatiai  of  enemy  air  defense  vieapens,  observation 
systems  (visueil,  radar,  satellite,  etc.,  and  warning  systoos.  They  nust 
consider  the  locations  and  capabilities  of  enesy  forces  near  the 
objective.  Clcse  joint  cooperation  in  air  rexnnaissance  is  required. 
Aerial  and  satellite  photographs  and  sbereosccpic  pictures  can  help  offset 
the  lack  of  terrain  reconnaissance  prior  to  an  airborne  assault. 

b.  Aiidocme  operations,  more  than  any  others,  depend  on 
weather.  The  more  territory  an  airborne  eperatien  covers,  the  greater  the 
need  for  a  long-range  weather  forecast  system.  Much  infannation  can  be 
obtained  from  weather  satellites.  Other  intelligence  requirements,  such 
as  surface  wind,  can  only  be  obtained  throu^  HLMENT  resources. 

Biployment  of  these  resources  must  be  carefully  considered  a»^inst  the 
possible  infsct  of  early  discovery  by  the  enssy  auid  the  resulting  loss  of 
surprise. 


k 


V 


c.  Terrain  anedysis  is  equally  inportant  to  the  adrboma  force 
as  it  is  to  the  heavy  or  light  ground  farces.  The  selection  of  drop 
zones,  aissault  objectives,  and  subsequent  areas  of  operations  is  d^jendent 
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cn  a  thorcu^  aiialysis  of  the  area  of  cperatiors  in  order  to  capitalize  on 
strengths  and  minimize  limitations  of  the  zdrbome  force. 

2.  HEOieuver. 

a.  Faroes  oust  fit  the  task.  Ihe  ranger  or  2dj±ome  battcilicn 
can  be  part  of  an  airborne  assault  ty  a  larger  unit  or  can  constitute  the 
initial  assault  force  itself,  preparing  the  way  for  a  follow-on  force 
dqplcymait.  Ran^r  or  zdrbome  battalions  rarely  candir±  an  airborne 
assault  as  an  independent  operation  jtist  to  establisdi  an  airbed.  Ihe 
battalion  is  not  large  encu^  to  adaguately  defaid  an  edri^ad  vMoh 
includes  the  approach  and  departure  routes  for  adrdrop  sorties  needed  to 
sustain  the  adrbome  force.  However,  adrfacme  raids  with  withdrawal  by 
air  or  other  means  are  well  within  the  cepabiliti^  of  a  prtperly  trained 
batt2Llion  task  force. 

b.  Ihe  airborne  force  mast  maintain  the  elesoit  of  surprise. 

*  Ihe  gjuatiander  must  carefully  sel@:t  the  tina,  place,  and 
manner  of  delivery  for  the  attack. 

*  Everyone  concerned  must  maintain  strict  operations  security. 

*  Ihe  force  can  maintadn  deception  by  ma^cing  cperations  as 
training  d^lqyssnt  or  aasrgency  d^loyisnt  readiness 
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exETcises  (n®E) ,  and  by  making  ECREs  fit  as  clcasely  as 
possible  the  pattern  for  etctual  operaticns. 

Eheny  detection  devices,  including  radar  and  intelligence  ; 

satellites,  can  pidc  v:p  air  fonnations  at  great  distances  ^ 

and  assure  prcnpt  countermeasures.  The  airborne  farces  must 

•< 

neutralize  the  effectiveness  of  these  devices  throu^ 
destruction,  janming,  or  operator  distraction. 

Aitixme  forces  can  fly  at  very  low  altitudes,  using  natural 
barriers  in  the  terrain  and  cloud  cover  to  neutralize  the 
effectiveness  of  these  devices. 


*  Deception  flights  can  divert  the  attention  of  operators  of 
detection  devices. 

*  Tto  confuse  the  operators,  airbcme  forces  can  change  course 
during  the  s^^proach. 

*  Ni^xt  operations  increase  the  possibility  of  surprise 
ed-thcugh  they  make  assanbly  of  airborne  force  elements  and 
seizure  of  assault  objectives  more  difficult. 

c.  Ihe  most  vulnerable  time  of  any  airbcme  assault  is  between 
the  junp  and  th^e  seizure  of  assault  objectives.  Rapid  seizure  of 


V 
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objectives  is  critical  to  success;  speed  and  surprise  are  often  more 
critical  then  numbers.  Often,  decisive  action  with  a  small  force  can 
succeed  early  \diere  the  fully  a5«vyit)1ed  farce  cannot  succ^d  later. 

d.  Planning  for  a  long-duration,  large  scade  airborne  operation 
should  Include  preparation  for- the  movement  by  aix  of  large  ground  units, 
to  permit  procpt  reinforcement  of  edrbome  troops  zifter  their  •initial 
landing.  To  Cc^iture  a  suitable  airhead  for  airland  elements,  the  unit 
conducting  the  addsome  assault  must  be  able  to  capture  edrf ields  or 
terrain  suitable  for  landing  air  tran^xsrts.  must  aT<55f>  be  able  to 

prevent  eneny  direct  fire  and  cteerved  indirK±  fire  on  the  laraiing  zone. 
Si:ppression  of  enetiy  edr  defense  assets  cdong  the  adrciaft  approach  and 
departure  routes  can  be  critical  to  success.  Airlanded  elsnents  can  be 
caonitted  only  vhen  these  condi'ticas  are  sat. 


3.  Fire  Svjpport. 


a.  The  Air  Force  and  naval  gunfire  sigpcrt  are  the  primary 
sources  of  fire  seaport  for  edrbome  assaults.  Die  Air  Force  proviefes 
reoonnaissanoe,  air  seperiority  of  flight  routes,  doss  air  sipport,  and 
•tactlccd  transport. 

b.  Leaders  must  plan  •to  neutralize  all  antiaircraft 
installations  alcaig  the  route  select®!  for  the  fli^t.  Diis  can  be  a 
joint  re^xHisibility,  depending  on  the  availability  and  capability  of 
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various  fire  st^yort  assets.  For  exasple,  v^ien  edrtxsme  cperaticns  are 
cxanducted  on  or  near  a  beach,  naval  gunfire  can  provide  nuch  of  the  fire 
st^sport,  inclvding  participaticn  in  J-SEAD  operaticns. 


c.  Alrbcms  units  oortinue  to  require  sufficient  air  support  to 
replace  the  artillery  which  would  nomally  be  supporting  them. 

d.  Aiztrme  farces  must  maintain  edr  superiority  to  succeed  in 
their  missicn.  It  can  be  temporary  and  local,  but  these  ctaracteristics 
increase  risk  and  demands  on  Air  Force  assets.  The  more  tentative  or 
tenpcrary  the  2Lir  superiority,  the  shorter  the  time-^ilstance  factors  amd 
duration  of  the  operation.  To  establish  and  maintain  zdr  superiority,  the 
Air  force  can,  among  other  things,  neutralize  enemy  adLrfields  and  comand 
and  control  facilities. 


e.  The  Air  Force  must  isolate  the  target  fraa  support  by 
attacking  the  enemy's  ground  and  adr  forces,  beginning  late  enough  that 
the  enaiy  does  not  knew  the  objective  until  too  late  to  bring  in 
additional  troops  or  repair  damage.  Immediately  before  an  eperatien,  the 
Air  Force  should  incapacitate  the  enemy's  fi^±er  airfields  and  immobilize 
eieny  radar,  oamiunications  facilities,  and  enemy  reserves  near  the 
projected  airhead.  An  air  attack  cn  the  ©Temy  reserves  rushing  toward  the 
adrhead  can  give  the  aiirtnme  unit  extra  time  to  seize  the  eissault 
objectives,  reorganize,  and  pr^»re  for  defense  of  the  adrhead. 
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4.  Mobility,  CDuntennobility,  and  Survivability. 


Mien  the  initial  airtxxme  assault  is  to  be  followed  by  large 
numbers  of  airland  sorties,  engineer  troops  and  runway  r^iair  and 
Bsdntenance  padc^es  sust  be  included  in  the  task  organization. 

Sufficient  redundancy  is  required  in  the  package  to  eisure  mission  success 
debits  the  loss  of  sane  critic^d  equipment  or  key  personnel. 

5.  Air  Def^ise. 

As  previously  stated,  airiaama  forces  must  attain  air  superiority 
in  the  objective  areas  and  along  the  route.  Part  of  this  siperlority  can 
be  achieved  through  air  attack.  Also,  an  air  defend  umbrella  nust  be 
established  rspidly.  Usually,  tt^  enemy  can  respond  fastest  by  air,  so 
repid  establishn®?t  of  air  defense  is  critical.  To  prevent  fratricide, 
airborne  forces  must  closely  cc»rdinate  and  train  tharoughly  with  the  Air 
Faroe. 

6.  Oombat  Servica  Sipport. 

Airdrop  operations  resipply  edrborm  farces.  Ihs  staff 
eictensive  plans  for  resupply  cf  airborne  forces.  As  much  airlift  is 
neeited  to  respply  a  unit  for  a  single  day  of  intense  ocssbat  as  is 
necessary  to  transport  the  unit  to  the  circp  zone  initially.  Due  to  this 
heavy  ocranitaEant  of  airlift  assets,  the  airiaome  force  sJmxild  eff^± 
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lin]ap  with  ground  foroes  within  two  oar  three  days  after  landing. 


7.  Oonmand  and  Ocntrol. 


Qii'ty  of  ocmoand  takes  pareoedence  over  zdl  other  oonsideraticffis. 
Ihe  hi^iest  ranking  officer  in  the  landing  areas  ccxarginds  the  airhead  and 
is  himself  subordinate  to  the  aTwwnder  of  the  airtxsme  operation.  Both 
air  and  ground  units  most  be  under  a  single  overall  oocamander.  The 
^lortest  possible  ohzdn  of  cccmand  is  criticaLl  to  success. 


* 


m 


a.  When  edrfaome  operations  involve  a  ground  linkup,  the 
airborne  unit  goes  under  the  ccamvand  of  the  attadcing  ground  force  as  soon 
as  an  effective  linkL^  is  made. 

b.  Airborne  operations  require  oonmand  posts  both  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  air.  The  airborne  force  headquarters  is  divided  into  a  mobile 
forward  echelon  and  a  stationary  rear  echelon  which  can  operate  from  a 
ranote  marshadling  base,  an  interned  late  staging  base,  or  a  forward 
operating  base  in  ensm/  territory. 

c.  Ocnmanders  of  airborne  forces  should  land  with  the  very 
first  units  so  that  clear  directions  for  the  battle  can  be  given  from  the 
outset. 


d.  A  hii^y  qualified  and  trained  force  is  required  to 
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suooessfully  plan  and  execute  airborne  c^srations.  A  mutual  understanding 
of  the  peculiarities,  capabilities,  and  limitations  of  both  air  ground 
assets  by  edl  leaders  involved  is  critical.  Lack  of  training  and 
inadequate  skill  in  2dr-graund  oooperaticn  can  have  disastrous  effects. 

e.  Leaders  must  train  systmatically,  with  emphasis  on 
well-functioning  radio  coorunications  from  the  ground  to  the  edr  and 
coordination  between  units  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 

f .  An  edzfaome  o{»raticn  is  as  rapid  in  its  execution  as  it  is 
time-consuming  in  its  preparation.  Commanders  must  develop  ocntingency 
plans  for  possible  follow-on  operations.  These  CS=lANs  can  be  carefully 
ityxilflpd  on  the  basis  of  current  infonsaticn  obtained  in  the  course  of 
actueil  hostilities.  This  precaution  can  significantly  reduce  the  timp 
required  for  preparation  in  each  individual  case. 

g.  Joint  r^iearsals  are  a  prerequisite  for  success. 


E.  Conduct  of  The  Initial  Assault. 

The  Initial  assault  stresses  the  coordinataJ  action  of  saraii  units  to 
seize  initial  electives  before  the  surprise  advantage  has  worn  off.  As 
assault  c^a±ives  are  seized,  the  efforts  of  tha  assault  farce  are 
directed  toward  consolidation  of  the  airhead. 
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1.  Tactical  surprise,  ocxpled  with  detailed  planning,  should  enable 
units  to  seize  their  assault  objectives  and  establish  the  airhead  before 
the  eneoY  has  tine  to  react  in  force.  Missions  of  units  are  changed  as 

required  by  eneny  defense  of  initial  objectives.  Hie  eneoy  can  be  i 

esqsected  to  launch  uncoordinated  attacks  quic3cly  along  najor  avenues  of  ^ 

approach  using  local  forces.  The  decpree  of  coordination  and  strength  of 

* 

these  attacks  increase  prtsgressively,  and  the  airborne  force  must  develop 

« 

oorrespcndingly  greater  strength  in  its  defensive  positions.  Preparation 
of  ecirly  defense  against  armored  attack  is  a  major  ocnsideraticn. 

2.  Qhits  assigned  to  perform  reconnaissance  and  security  missions 
land  in  early  serials: 

*  To  est2±)lish  roadblocks. 

*  Tto  locate  enemy  forces. 

*  To  disiTpt  enemy  carraunicaticn  facilities. 

*  To  provide  the  oonoander  with  early  warning,  security,  and 

infomation. 

Since  ground  reocaTnaissance  by  unit  oannanders  is  seldcm  possible 
before  the  airborne  operatiai,  it  must  begin  inmediately  cnoe  the  unit 
lands.  The  flew  of  information  must  be  oentinuous.  Essential  elements  of 
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infanoaticn  do  not  vary  fron  those  eoployad  by  other  ground  units, 
however,  the  unit's  method  of  arrived,  in  the  cxaitet  area  raises  tt^ 
requirement  for  iraneiiate  and  thorough  reconnaissance  and  for  the 
transmission  of  information  to  higgler  l^adquarters. 


3.  If  the  initial  objectives  are  heavily  defended,  the  bulk  of  the 
force  is  assigned  the  task  of  seizing  these  objectives.  When  initial 
objectives  are  li^tly  defended,  the  bulk  of  the  force  can  be  enplcyed  in 
clearing  assigned  sectors  and  pr^ering  defensive  positions  in  d^)th. 
Dctensive  patrolling  is  initiated  early  between  adjacent  defensive 
positions  within  the  airhead  and  the  reconnaissance  and  security  line. 

Any  edrcraft  sc;:port  this  patrolling  effort.  Oontcict  with  ^secial  forces 
and/or  friendly  guerrilla  forces  in  the  area  is  establishai  as  soon  as 
possible. 


4.  Personnel  are  briefed  on  unit  plans,  adjacent  and  hi^ier  units' 
plans,  and  edtemate  plans.  This  enables  units  or  personnel  landing  in 
UT^lanned  ar^is  to  dir^  their  efforts  to  acconplishing  tha  missicai. 
Misdelivered  units  or  personnel  establish  contact  with  their  reflective 
headquarters  as  soai  as  practicable. 

5.  As  soon  as  coDsomications  and  the  tactical  situation  permit, 
consnanders  regain  centralized  control.  The  immediate  establdj^iment  of 
cocnunications  channels  as  parachute,  assault  edrcraft,  and  edrplane 
elements  arrive  in  the  canbat  area,  is  essential  for  effective  control  of 


grxxni  operatlcns.  Ihe  isciediate  establ  ishment  of  the  following  are 
necessary  for  effective  camand  and  control: 

*  Oommand  and  fire  control  channels  within  the  airborne  * 

forces. 

* 

*  OcBounicaticns  with  SL^aporting  zdr  and  naval  forces. 

*  Oomminicatians  with  airlift  farces  concerned  with  bjildvg, 
air  si^ly,  and  evacuaticn. 

*  Ccranmucations  with  bases  in  Crierily  territory. 

*  OoDiEunications  between  widely  separat&i  airborne  or  ground 
forces  (for  exanple,  linJo^i  forces)  with  a  ccrancn  or 
coordinated  mission. 

Sufficient  cctsamicatians  personnel  and  eguipsent  loust  be  moved  into 
the  airhead  in  advance  of  the  ccDasand  post  they  are  to  serve,  to  ensure 
the  timely  installation  of  vital  Goraaxnlcations. 

6.  The  cnmpirder  influences  the  action  by  shifting  or  eillocating 
fire  st^rport  means,  moving  farces,  modifyirg  missions,  ohanging  objectives  « 

and  boundaries,  enplcying  reserves  and,  especially  during  the  initial  ^ 

assault,  by  moving  to  a  place  from  which  to  best  exercise  personal 
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influence. 


7.  When  initial  d3j&±ives  have  beai  secured,  subordinate  units  can 
seize  additional  dsjectives  that  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a 
coordinated  brigade/  battzdicn  defense  or  the  conduct  of  future 
operations.  Defensive  position  are  organized,  ccmiamications 
si^planented,  reserves  reconstituted,  and  other  meaFaires  taken  to  pr^sare 
the  force  to  r^^el  enesy  counterattacks,  to  minimize  effects  of  attack  by 
nuclear  weapons,  or  to  resume  the  offensive. 

8.  Reserves  prepare  and  occupy  blocking  positions,  pending 
commitment,  lypicad  missicais  for  reserves  caaanitted  during  the  initial 
assault  include  taicing  the  missions  of  misdeliverei  units,  dealing 
with  unexpected  opposition  in  seizing  assault  dojectives,  and  securing  the 
initial  edzhead. 

The  following  exanple  illustrates  how  an  airborne  rifle 
or  ranger  battadion  mi^rt  conduct  an  airborne  assault 
(Figure  4-1-5} .  The  mission  is  to  seize  and  secure  an 
airfield  for  follow-on  airland  forces.  The  eneny  situation 
identifies  motoriziad  threats  from  both  the  east  and  w^t, 
with  the  most  dangerous  in  the  east.  In  the  west,  there  is 
an  unidentifiei  enany  motorized  ccnpany.  Its  exact  location 
is  unkiwwn.  A  motcrizei  r^imait  with  a  ocaipany  of  tanks  is 
located  about  250  kilcneters  east  adong  the  hi^iway  or  about 
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10  haurs  reinforcing  tiae.  one  bettalicn  of  that  regiment 
is  located  50  kilaaaters  cast  of  tta  airfield  alcar^  tiie  sai 
road,  aboit  tio  hours  reinforcing  t<TT»  tram  tl»  airhead. 


The  airhead  line  traces  key  terrain  of  the  surrounding 
area,  this  tells  the  battalion  cotsandsr  he  is  to  control 
this  area.  Assault  objectives  are  locked  at  corcurrently 


%d.th  the  alzhesd  line.  The  assault  oi^ectives  are  drawn  to 
denote  the  ^leciflc  area  to  be  ccntroUed  ...not  the  area  to 
be  oco^lai.  Ihe  sain  assault  objective  is  Ute  airfield 
control  tower  and  surrounding  buildings.  Other  assault 
objective  are  located  zilcng  the  zdihead  line  to  control  hi^ 
^}eed  avsues  of  approach  (sounted,  difimcuntai) .  Agfain  the 
airhead  line  tells  the  cxasaander  vhat  he  is  to  defend.  The 
assault  objectivt^  tells  him  what  ha  is  to  control.  Hcfw  the 
subordinate  ocsotander  controls  this  area  is  vp  to  him. 
Boundaries  have  l^en  dasigiated  so  as  not  to  ^lit  an  avenue 
of  approach. 


Each  aircraft  Is  croBsloadsd  to  facilitata  the  grcund 
tactical  plan  (Figure  4-1-7) .  Iha  plan  is  for  A  occpary  to 
seize  assault  objective  thr^  in  the  west;  B  ccopariy  to 
initially  seize  assault  objective  seven;  then  assault 
abjective  four  in  the  south;  C  occpany  to  seize  assault 
abjective  two  in  the  east;  and  the  battalion  scouts  or 
ranger  regimental  recomaissanoe  platoon  to  establish  a 
security  zone  out  from  the  airhead  line.  B  cccpany  is  to 
leave  a  platoon  on  abjective  seven  to  become  the  battalion 


reserve. 


Ths  aircraft  approach  for  this  cgaeration  is  frcm  west 
to  east.  PEorachute  hour  is  0200,  local  tias.  Ihe  drcp  zone 
will  be  the  airfield  ...  losing  the  main  runway  as  a  target. 

The  edrbome  assault  is  oonductei  at  0200  hours  with  a 
ranger  reccn  elment/battalion  socut  elenent  landing  in  the 
west,  and  in  order  to  the  east,  A  ocapary,  B  coopaiity,  HHC,  C 
ccnpany,  and  a  ranger  reoon  elessnt/battalicn  sccut 
element,  units  irsnediately  begin  assanbling  in  accordance 
with  unit  SOP.  (Figure  4-1-8) . 
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Ujxn  the  assembly  of  a  viable  force,  the  unit  or  aoi 
elemsnt  thereof  moves  to  and  seiz^  its  assault  objective. 
100  percent  voiit  assembly  should  occur  in  30  -  40  minutes. 
Assault  objective  should  be  seized  within  60  minutes  of 
parachute  hour.  The  ranger  reccn  elemsnt/battalicn  scouts 
move  to  designated  daninant  terrain  to  estciblish  the 
security  zone.  The  ranger  or  airborne  infantry  battalion 
continues  to  ocnminicate  with  ^secial  farces  ^jecial 
reoonna iasance  teams  and  Air  Force  reconnaissance  aircraft 
providing  recon  and  surveillance  in  front  of  the  security 
zone  of  the  airhead  line.  Simultaneously,  engineers  clear 
and  pr^iare  the  runway  surface  for  follow-on  airland.  CCTs 
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socn  as  its  cxxiaand  and  cxaitrol  and  logistics  base  is  established. 

Becaxise  the  fccoe  buildup  and  oa±eit  action  phase  of  the  contingency 
cperatlcn  is  the  most  critical  point  for  the  division,  staff  planners  most 
ensure  that  the  lead  brigade  is  fully  resourced  for  the  mission. 

During  this  phase,  ccnrwnd  and  control  of  the  lodgensnt  area  will 
initially  rest  with  the  naneuvur  ocraiander  or  a  dasignated 
representative.  As  the  main  body  of  the  division  arrives,  ccnwand  and 
control  of  the  lodgement  area  {esses  to  the  DISOCM  cosaander  who  also 
oontrols  the  air^flov  c^ieraticns  frost  hcsis  station  to  the  lodgement  area 
throu^  ztirfield  control  grcips.  The  assistant  division  ccaaHnder  for 
st;ppart  (ADC-S)  is  initially  {xssitioned  at  the  dsparture  {drfield  to 
synchronize  and  coordinate  ti^  flow  of  si;pplies,  personnel,  and  eguipcent 
into  the  area  of  operation. 


Section  U.  i^x?cial  Operations  Forces. 

IXiring  the  force  build-up  airi  ccs±at  of^raticns  phase,  the  SOF  units 
hand-off  oortrol  of  the  €Lirhead  to  the  ccnvioitional  force  cooiander. 
SPCOAs  near  the  edrhead  link-up)  with  the  Banger  TF  and  rei^loy  to  a 
secure  area  (ACS  or  PC©)  or  hors  station  to  pr^jare  for  follow-on 
missions.  SPXiAs  conducting  ^s^lal  reconnaissance  on  the  ensty  may 
resain  in  the  denied  area  and  continue  reporting  to  the  AC©  or  conduct 
vmi  lateral  overland  or  air  exfiltration  to  tte  ACB/lauredi  site.  SOF 
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elesnents  may  be  isolated  and  launched  on  new  missions  to  provide 

operationzd  and/or  tactical  intelligence  to  the  JTF  or  JSOTF.  Direct 

action  missions  for  SF,  Ranger,  or  SCA  can  be  conducted  against  hi^-^value 

targets.  During  this  phase  as  conventional  force  units  build  and  « 

conduct  relief  in  place  they  are  supported  by  Civil  Affairs  and  PSYOP  ^ 

units. 


Section  m.  Link-up  /  Relief  in  Place. 

A.  Intelligence. 

During  a  relief  in  plztce  betweai  a  li^it  infantry  unit  (relieving 
force)  and  a  Ranger  battalion  (relieved  force)  it  is  essential  that  the 
level  of  threat  to  be  expected  by  the  relieving  farce  is  established  and 
that  preparations  are  made  accordingly.  Mnile  an  initial  brigade 
reconnaissance  and  surveillance  (R&S)  plan  can  and  will  be  prepared  at 
boos  statiai,  it  is  from  the  infonaaticn  received  during  the  initial 
liaison  for  the  relief  in  place  that  refinaoents  to  the  plan  are  made.  Of 
primary  irportance  to  the  brigade  is  information  received  in  regards  to 
the  threat.  Rxm  this  infcxmation  final  adjustments  and  changes  to  the 
brigades  R&S  plan  and  plans  for  the  IDj  asset  enplc^oaent  can  be  made. 

1.  Intelligence  Support. 
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a.  The  relj.eved  unit  will  pass  informaticsi  and  intelligence 
data  to  the  inconing  force.  In  addition,  provisions  Bust  be  made  for  the 
ea±ange  of  SWs  and  any  captured  eneny  docianents.  Ihe  relieving  hrigatfe 

»  should  be  arriving  with  interrogator  support. 

m 

b.  Coordination  Bust  adso  be  effected  to  ensure  the  ccaitinuance 
of  any  intelligence  support  vhioh  was  provided  to  the  relieved  force  by 
outside  agencies  (i.e.  naticaial  level  assets,  DIA,  CIA,  etc.).® 

2.  BiployBient. 

a.  Task  organizing  by  the  relieving  unit  Bust  ensure  that 
significant  lEW  assets  are  front  loaded  with  the  first  arriving  forces. 
Early  warning  and  debecticn  of  threat  forces  will  be  the  prionazy  concern 
of  the  relieving  ccronander.  Considaration  should  be  given  to  early 
introductiai  of  a  divisicHial  Rsaamaissance  Squadron  for  rapid  expansion 
of  the  divisions  intelligence  gathering  capabilities. 

b.  Initial  HB  efforts  at  hcroe  station  should  identify  the 
runber  of  FEMBASS  sensors  and  GSRs  retired  to  provide  sufficient  360 
degree  coverage  around  the  ciirhead.  Based  on  this  requirenent  the  RHffiASS 

0 

and  GSR  assets  should  be  task  organized  to  the  battalions.  Of  critical 

-4 
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Importance  is  that  teams  have  an  identified  radio  net  for  reporting,  and 
security  by  the  supported  unit  is  provided. 

c.  BW  assets  can  be  prograined  for  ground  enplqymKit  throucfi  the  « 

IPB  process.  Hvo  4^nan  low  level  voice  intercept  teams  should  be  included  ^ 

in  the  task  organization.  Since  these  assets  ncmsilly  report  via  HW 
dedicated  nets,  it  is  imperative  they  be  assigned  an  initial  reporting  net 
within  the  battalion  until  additional  brigade  farces  are  on  the  ground. 

3.  Conduct  of  the  Relief. 

VSiile  different  methods  of  relief  may  be  incorporated  (i.e. 
piecemead  or  as  a  unit)  nw  assets  rust  move  and  be  employed  as  relieving 
forces  are  enployeii. 

4.  Security. 

While  early  deployment  of  lEW  assets  is  essential,  they  cannot  be 
ooranitted  without  security  provided  by  the  si^ported  force.  Consideration 
should  be  given  towards  d^loying  REIIBASS  and  GSRs  with  the  scouts.  Tliis 

fl 

esures  the  forward  use  of  both  REJiBASS  and  GSl  capability  and  proVa..v  3 
aoccnpanying  protection.  EW  assets  should  be  emplaced  within  the 

protectiori  of  the  battalion  sector.  Due  to  line  of  si^it  employment  * 

requirements,  EM  assets  rust  attempt  to  establish  positions  on  hi^  * 

terrain  features. 
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5.  Control. 


During  the  relief  in  place  the  GSR  teams  will  xeepcnd  to  the 
regiiirQBents  of  the  sL^ported  unit;  «hile  EH  assets  will  respond  to  the 
tasldng  of  the  battalion  (nontally  throu^  the  Battalion  S2}  and  HI  unit 
liaison  elesnent. 

Ihe  following  (i^icts  exauple  battlefield  positioning  of  lEW 
assets  in  support  of  a  relief  in  plcuoe. 

The  first  arriving  light  infantry  units  already  have 
their  attached  GSR  teams  assigr^.  Additional  lEH  assets 
have  been  prograimed  into  the  airflow  and  remain  under 
control  of  the  lEH  ooopary/  team  camander  or  brigade 
I£H5E.  During  the  initial  contact  with  tlie  ]o^  leaders  of 
the  relieved  force  (Ranger  Battalion) ,  JB/i  reguirenents  such 
as  availabili^  of  esochange  of  intelligence  arid 

current  level  of  threat  eire  identified.  Fran  this  meeting 
lEH  taskings/reguireasnts  can  te  refined. 

While  the  GSRs  move  with  the  li^t  conpanies  and 
support  the  establishment  of  security;  voice  ooUecticn 
assets  est2d3ll^  positiois  and  begin  active  wcdting  for 
enemy  transmissions. 


B.  Maneuver. 


1.  Gaieral. 

a.  A  relief  in  place  bethieeai  a  li^it  infantry  unit  as  the 
relieving  force  and  the  Ranger  unit  as  the  relieved  force  follows  the  same 
principles  established  for  any  relief  in  place  operation. 

b.  During  the  planning  phase  of  the  contingency  cperaticn 

coordination  will  occur.  This  my  take  the  farm  of  a  liaison  officer  frtan 
the  relieving  unit,  or  the  relieving  units  hi^ier  h^,i^^3artsrs  escdianging 
information  and  procedures  with  the  Raider  regimnt  U93  or  Ran^r 
battalion  WO  or  my  result  from  the  Ranger  I^^O  contacting  (in  person  or 
by  means  of  secure  coraainication)  the  relieving  unit.  This  initial 
coordination  in  the  planning  do^  not  take  the  placsa  of  later 

coordination  meeting  during  the  ejcacuticn  between  relieving  and 

relieved  units.  Initial  cxxsrdimtioi  my  take  place  at  hcsse  station 
between  collocated  units  or  by  secure  cosummicaticns  between  units  not 
collocated.  Subsequent  cocrdinaticn  will  be  dor^  at  the  arrival  zdrfield. 

c.  The  following  Itszs,  as  a  minimum,  must  be  covered  during 
the  initial  oocrdination; 

*  Rooianga  of  &nssY  infooation. 
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*  Exchange  of  oomninlcatlons  infomation. 

*  Use  of  guides  and  liaison  personnel. 

♦ 

*  Seojrlty  Pleasures  to  to  used. 

•  ► 

*  Ocntrol  measures. 

r 

*  Fire  supfxart. 

*  Sequmce  of  relief. 

*  Traffic  control. 

*  Transfer  of  re^xxsibility. 

*  Transfer/  exichange  of  eguipasnt,  supplies,  asnuniticn,  and 
minefields. 

d.  TJpan  the  arrival  of  the  first  relief  force  (li^it  battalion) 
ccinnand  group  for  their  link-vp  vdth  the  Ranger  battalion  hqs  in  the 
edrhead,  the  itans  above  in  para  c  will  be  reviewed. 

In  addition,  coordination  will  be  made  for  camanders  and  leaders  * 

of  both  units  to  conduct  a  reconnaissance  of  tha  area  to  determine: 
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*  Haw  the  relieved  unit  is  dl^xx^ed  in  its  defensive  positicn. 

*  Locaticn(s)  of  the  assasbly  area(s} . 

*  locaticns  of  release  points. 

*  Locations  of  contact  points. 

*  Routes. 

*  Location  of  obstacles. 

*  Location  of  combat  support  and  canbat  service  support 
elements. 

The  extent  of  the  reoon  will  be  dstermirad  by  MSIT-T  to  include; 
enany  activity  and  capability  to  cxsTduct  an  att2u:2c  \p>on  the  airtead, 
condition  of  the  Ranger  cca^anies,  follow-on  mission  for  the  Ranger 
battalion,  and  time  available  to  ocsduct  the  relief. 

e.  Upon  arrival  of  the  li^it  brigade  TRC  CP  the  Ranger 
battalion  will  be  QPOCK  to  the  li^it  brigade  until  its  d^sarture  or 
receipt  of  orders  from  the  JTF.  CPs  will  be  collocated. 
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f .  Ihe  relieving  unit  Bust  be  prepared  to  provide  the  following 

siqgxart  to  the  relieved  unit: 

*  Logisticad.  sv^^port. 

*  Hezdth  services  support. 

*  Fire  si:pport. 

2.  Conduct  of  the  Relief. 

•Die  relief  in  place  say  be  condiacti»d  in  three  ways.  First, 
relieve  Ranger  cGspanies  on  the  airhead  line  as  li^tt  rifle  cccpanies 
arrive  (relieving  units  one  at  a  time) .  Second,  Hssrshal  the  relieving 
battalicn  in  an  assembly  area  until  its  rifle  ccnpanies  have  arrived  and 
then  conduct  the  relief  in  place  (relieving  \nits  sinultaneously) .  Third 
is  the  inanediate  e^^^ansion  of  the  airhead  with  both  the  Ranger  and  the 
li^it  infantry  battalicn  being  given  re^xasibility  to  defend  a  sector  of 
the  airhead.  Relief  of  the  Rangers  occurs  vhen  the  next  li^it  infantry 
battalicn  arrives  in  the  edrhead  ixsing  the  first  or  second  techniques  of 
relief. 

The  first  sethod  is  preferred  vAien  the  canbat  strength  of  the 
Ranger  battalicn  dictates  or  vhen  hi^ier  headquarters  has  given  the  Ranger 
battalion  an  imasdiata  follow-on  mission. 


Ihe  seooid  msthod  itay  be  vised  «hen  the  probability  of  an  ensiy 


ocunterattack  is  low,  the  brigade  ocsosander  (ktermiraa?  it  is 
advantageous  to  assemble  the  lic^  battalicn  before  tt^  relief,  or  when 
f  there  is  not  an  inmediate  follow-on  mission  for  the  Banger  battadion. 

0 

Ihe  third  method  would-be  used  when  the  imnediate  expansion  of 

* 

the  airhead  is  required  and  the  pmbabi  1  i.ty  of  an  espeasi  counterattack  is 

hi^. 

3.  Main/Su^^xsrting  Effort. 

Ihe  brigade  cciiiTuvander  will  direct  his  rain  effort  toward  the  most 
dangerous  threat  to  the  airhead  line.  Therefore,  priority  will  go  to 
relieving  Banger  cxapanies  with  task-organized  li^it  cxnpanies  at  the 
point  of  greatest  danger.  This  is  the  rain  effort.  As  ti^  second  li^t 
battalicn  arrives  in  the  adrhead  the  adrhsad  line  nay  be  expanded  and 
adjusted  to  acocamgdate  tl^  si^porting  effort  battalion  or  the  newly 
arrived  battcilian  ray  be  designated  rain  effort  and  conduct  offensive 
{^)eratians  from  the  edrhead.  As  the  aviation  tadc  force  arrives,  it 
orients  csi  the  rain  avenue  of  approach  with  its  attack  helioc^^er  assets 
and  provides  the  oommander  a  counterattack  force.  It  eOso  provides  edr 

♦ 

assault  and  air  movement  sigpcrt  to  the  force. 


4.  Beserves. 
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Ocnmanders  will  designate  a  reserve,  ahe  relieving  unit  reserve 
should  be  of  equed  or  greater  mobility  to  the  threat.  The  cccwander  nay 
designate  the  AT  platoon  as  reserve  initially  or  nay  nount  a  snail  reserve 
on  available  HMWVs.  The  relieved  Rarcfer  unit  nay  be  designated  brigade 
reserve  until  its  departure  from  the  airhead. 

5.  Security. 

Security  is  an  inherent  re^xTtsibility  of  edl  ccnnanders.  The 
first  priority  of  the  relieving  unit  is  to  establish  local  security.  The 
scout  platoon  in  the  li^t  battalion  nay  be  used  to  establish  a  screen  cm 
the  most  likely  enemy  avenue  of  approach  to  the  adxhead  line  follcwing  the 
relief  in  place.  The  Division's  Raocnnaissanoe  Squadron  effectively 
t»vpanda  the  screening  of  the  airhead.  Multipurpose  li^it  helicopters 
(MPLH) ,  if  available,  provide  the  caimander  with  aircraft  capable  of  irepid 
assenibly  and  eiploynent  (7-10  minutes  per  helicopter)  after  being  off 
load©!  fron  USAF  adrcraft.  As  the  aviation  task  force  arrives  its  scout 
adrcraft  can  edso  be  enployed  to  rapidly  expand  the  security  zcne. 

6.  Model  airhead  relief  in  place.  The  following  example 
illustrates  how  a  relief  in  place  between  a  Ranger  battalion  and  a  lic^t 
brigade  nii^t  occur.  The  Ranger  battalion  conducted  a  parachute  assault 
to  seize  the  airfield  at  nic^.  They  have  established  positions  as 
illustrated  above  in  Figure  4-2-2. 


FIGURE  4-2-2.  M?^NHJVER.  RELIEF  IN  PIACE. 

Die  Rartgsr  battallcn  is  defending  in  d^Tth  in  dispersed 
squad  and  platoon  positions.  between  positicsns  are 

covered  ty  otgarvation  and  fires. 

As  the  ta^  organized  li^t  battalion  flows  into  the 
airhead  link-;jp  ocxairs,  guides  neet  each  isrriving  edrcraft 
and  move  elesients  to  tteir  assaobly  areas,  and  the  battalion 
cccmand  gnaqas  collocate.  Previous  coordinaticai  is 
confirmed  and  the  Ranger  battalion  staff  \gx3ates  the  light 
battalion  ccsmiand  group  on  the  situation. 
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'Die  li^it  battalicn  cccxnard  group  and  lead  cxnpany 
ooranander  are  briefed  that  the  threat  caaisista  of  squad 
sized  disnounted  patrols  and  a  trudc  icounted  ccnpany  of 
^iprcodnately  80-100  soldiers.  “Die  most  liJcely  avenue  of 
^iproach  is  from  the  east. 

'Die  Ranger  battalion  occznander  states  tiiat  his  combat 
strength  is  approximately  90%,  that  he  has  no  CSS  problems, 
and  that  he  has  ottiers  fran  the  JTF  for  a  follow-on  mission 
and  the  ranger  battailicn  is  to  redeploy  on  adrcraft  bringing 
in  the  second  lic^  battalion.  He  explains  his  difposition 
and  the  most  recent  aotivities. 

'D»  brigade  cannander  is  updated  upon  his  arrival  in 
the  edrhead  as  his  TAC  CP  arrives  in  subsequent  edxcraft. 

“Die  li^it  battalion  oconander  elects  to  relieve  ranger 
ccnpanies  as  his  li^rt  infantry  caipanies  arrive  in  order  to 
i^ieed  the  process  and  eiUow  the  ran^r  battalion  to  assemble 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  begin  the  redeployment 
process. 

Arriving  light  infantry  cocpanies  move  to  ccnpany 
assembly  areas  vicinity  the  adrf  leld  where  they  establish 
security,  and  key  leaders  aue  briefed.  As  soon  as  possible, 
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the  lic^  cxapany  moves  to  the  ocntact  point  where  each 
platoon  links  \jp  vltii  guides  fmi  tba  ran^r  oao^^anies. 

They  thm  move  to  the  alxhsad  line  and  conduct  the  relief  in 
place. 


The  light  battalion  ccEamndar  moves  his  oon^nifss  to 
the  most  dangerous  sectors  initially.  As  the  airflotf 
continues,  the  battalion  AT  platoon  is  sent  to  establish 
initial  firing  positions.  Tt^  first  artillery  battery  is 
offloaded  and  positioned  to  provide  indirect  fires  to  units 
in  tlie  airhead  lim. 


As  ran^r  crnpanies  are  relieved  they  move  to  a 
battalion  asseidsly  area  separated  from  arriving  units  and 
cargo,  and  begin  red^loymant  procedures. 

The  passage  of  ccsnsand  oocura  when  the  li^it  company 
oooasandsrs  assume  respcrBibility  for  their  sectors  and  the 
li^it  loattalicn  ocmssander  has  sufficisit  ocsaaunications  to 
establish  control  over  the  airhead  line.  The  relieving  and 
relieved  battalion  ocsmsnders  agr^  to  pass  ocaatand  of  tl^ 
airhead  line  idien  two  light  infantry  are  in 

position.  This  does  not  precligie  the  brigcsie  from 
^aecifying  a  tins  in  the  brigade  order. 


Ihe  ranger  ocgpanles  and  Light  infantry  conpanies. 


■inllarly  equipped,  may  exchange  itens  of  equipment. 
Typically  this  will  not  occur  as  the  ranger  battalion  will 
not  have  established  a  pr^ared  defeitse  of  the  zdzhead  nor 
have  time  to  lay  in  machine  guns  or  tripods. 

7.  Bear  Operations. 

Nocmally,  a  lic^  brigade  occupying  an  airhead  line  will  not 
initially  estabUfh  a  tactical  ocrfcet  force  (TCF) . 


C.  Fire  St^port. 

Conduct  of  a  \init  relief  in  place  requires  great  care  auid 
ocxirdination.  under  ncrnally  oonditicns  the  relieving  unit  establishes 
liaison  prior  to  ocmnenoefflent  of  the  relief.  In  contingency  cperaticais 
liaison  is  nc7t  always  possible  prior  to  ocrasencoEent.  To  facilitate  a 
relief  in  place  during  a  contingency  c^seraticn  several  key  areas  must  be 
closely  coordinated  during  the  relief: 

1.  Believing  forces  should  position  Sim  mortars  to  relieve  eomn 
Bcrtars  of  the  SOF/Banger  farces.  Firing  data  for  preplanned  targets  must 
be  vpdated  and  mortars  registered  by  the  relieving  unit  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  contingency  fcroe  should  not  roxive  its  mortars  until  the 
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relief  force  mortars  are  ragisterai  and  prepared  to  fire. 

2.  Fire  control  measures  must  be  reviewed  and  i;pdated  to  acccmoodate 
the  relieving  force.  Maneuver  boundaries  should  not  be  adjusted  until  the 
relief  is  ccnplete.  Fire  control  measure  must  be  verified  by  both  fire 
support  and  manaiver  force  cccnanders  to  ensure  they  are  in  agreement. 

♦  * 

3.  Air  ^laoe  control  measures  must  be  revie»^  and  updated  to  ensure 
they  are  not  violated  by  the  relieving  forces.  Particular  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  difference  in  weapons  systeos  r^laclng  others. 

4.  Additioneil  assets  of  the  relieving  force  must  be  int^rated  into 
fire  support  plans  emd  ground  defense  plans. 

5.  The  FSOOGKD  of  the  lelief  force  must  coordinate  directly  with  the 
FSO  of  the  contingency  force  being  relieved.  The  target  list,  fire 
support  execution  matrix,  and  fire  support  coordination  measures  and  any 
^)ecial  requirements  n^ded  to  execute  the  fire  support  plan  must  be  given 
to  the  FSOOCS^  to  facilitate  the  relief. 

*  D.  Mobi  1  j-^/OountermcAiility/Survivability . 

1.  In  the  initial  phases  of  force  buildup,  the  li^it  infantry 
brigade  (relieving  force)  relieves  the  Ranger  Battalion  (relieves  force) 
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in  place  at  the  zdrhead.  The  relief  in  place  is  planned  during  the 
pre-depldymoTt  phase  of  the  contingency  mission.  The  brigade  engineer 
attends  coordination  meetings  during  the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
mission.  The  brigade  engineer  exchanges  information  with  the  Panger 
Regimental /Battalion  LMO  on; 

* 

*  template  of  enemy  obstacles  and  fortifications  protecting  ’ 

the  airfield. 

*  The  expected  condition  of  the  zdrfield  erfter  seizure. 

*  The  planned  use  of  friendly  obstacles  by  the  relieved,  force 
agadnst  counterattack. 

*  K/CK/S  characteristics  of  the  area  of  operations. 

*  Plans  for  chstacle  turnover  from  relieved  force  to  relieving 
force. 

*  Turnover  of  engineer  specific  itsns  left  or  seized  ty  the 
relieved  force. 

*  Ehgineer  contact  point  far  the  final  exchange  of  information 
during  the  relief. 
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All  infonnation  gathered  during  the  planning  phase  is 
disseminated  to  the  TF  engin^rs,  particularly  ti^  lead  TF  engineer. 

2.  IXiring  the  relief,  the  brigade  or  lead  TF  engineer  attends  the 
final  coordination  meeting  viien  relieving  unit  makes  contact.  Ihe  lead  TF 
engineer  acccopanies  the  brigade  cfronander  on  his  joint  reconnaissance 
with  the  relieved  unit  cosmander.  At  a  minimum,  the  lead  engineer  makpa 
contact,  with  the  ranger  regiBsnt2d/battalion  operations  officer  and  S2  at 
that  units  TAC  or  TOC.  A  minimum  of  a  light  engineer  platoon  and  ccnpany 
he2dquarbers  stsis^^xsrts  the  lead  li^rt  lisittzLLion  and  begins  accepting 
obstacle  hand-o^^^  and  erplcusing  protective  obstacles  as  the  li^t  unit 
relieves  the  rangers.  The  amount  of  li^t  engineers  may  be  increased  if 
extensive  enemy  obstacles  are  eapectal. 

3.  The  erigineer  coapany  supporting  the  lead  li^t  battalion  task 

organizes  into  four  sjjad-size  sapper  teams,  each  stpporting  an  infantry 
ocopany.  Ihe  relief  bstwesn  li^t  infantry  and  Eangars  is  initially 
conducted  by  ccapary.  Ehch  light  ccapai^  assass^  tte  perimeter  sector  of 
a  Ranger  ccapary.  As  the  li^ht  infantry  moves  forward  to  relieve  each 
Ranger  position,  sapper  teams  accept  turnover  of  both  friendly  ard  er^iy 
obstacles  within  the  ocapany  sector.  The  s^per  teams  begin  ismaiiately 
hreaching/clearing  lanes  in  enaiy  ctetacles.  The  sapper  tjaama  also  brgins 
enplacing  protective  ctetacles  on  the  most  liicely  hi^  averases  of 

approach. 
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4.  Qigineers  in  the  seocnd  battalion  renain  consolidated  under 

TF  control.  As  the  secxnd  li^it  infantry  battalion  air  lands,  the 
perimeter  is  adjusted.  Ihe  engin^r  conpany  with  this  seocnd  battalion  is 
centralized  under  BDE  or  TF  control.  Their  priority  effort  is  prqaring 
the  second  line  of  defense  around  the  air  hsesJ/pcrt.  Engineer  vroric  in  the 
seccod  line  defense  conters  on  ths  cE?lac:anent  of  relatively  permanent 
protective  obstacles  and  constructicn/iirprovysnent  of  fcatificaticns.  The 
second  line  of  defense  is  the  first  event  recjuiring  extensive  engineer 

inents  and  material.  The  extent  of  the  preparation  must  be  cxnsidered 
planning  the  edrf low  of  ctstacle  material  and  engin^r  ecjuiproent  into 


E.  Air  Defense  Artillery. 

1.  Planning  considerations  fear  link  up  and  relief  in  placo: 

*  Relieve  ADA  systems  in  placs;  do  net  d^rade  defense  of 
asset. 

*  Tie-in  with  HIMAD/AWACS  early  warning  sconces. 

*  Coordinate  with  d^sarting  unit  on  enemy  situation/threat  and 
ettain  their  assessment  of  adr  avenues  of  approach. 
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*  PoBltlai  cun  systescs  lAH  cxssstncisr's  adx  defense  priorities. 

*  Determine  uhat  the  zdr  threat  and  enany  capabilities  are. 

*  Determine  adr  avenues  of  approach. 

*  Determine  the  present  weapons  ocntrol  status  and  air  defense 
warning. 

*  Determine  or  establish  hostile  criteria  and  rules  of 
engaganent. 

*  Establish  the  locaticns  of  friendly  P3A  units. 

*  Coordinate  integraticn  into  coverage. 

*  Establish  the  ocsmander's  zdr  defense  priorities  fcr 
protection.  Link  \xp  with  aiy  ^rly  warning  c^sability  in 
the  area  (HB^,  M?£S) .  Determine  the  best  locaticns  to 
position  edr  c^ense  systems.  Obtain  and  dissasinate 
air^)ace  ocntrol  measures. 

2.  In  the  relief  in  place  of  the  ranger  battalicsi  protecting  the 
edrhaad,  the  air  defense  platcoi  leader  attachsi  to  tte  light  battalion 
will  coordinate  with  the  ranger  force  ADA  coordinator.  Iheir  coordination 


will  cover  air  IPB,  current  air  activity,  and  the  ranger's  present  fire 
ui^t  positions. 

3.  In  the  following  exaaple  the  light  battalion's  ADA  assets  consist 
of  a  platoon  of  towad  VUlcans  and  5  Stinger  tesoas.  The  air  dafeise 
battery  oonaiyinrier  supporting  the  light  trigsada  has  attached  two  EAAR 
radars  to  the  platoon  to  establish  early  warning  for  tte  trigade  prior  to 
its  arrival  in  total. 


r 

i 


Iba  air  defense  platoon  leader  with  the  li^it  tettzLLlon  task 
organized  his  assets  in  the  following  uannsr: 

Ihe  li^t  ccopai^  in  the  east  received  2  Stinger  teams 
in  direct  si:^port,  the  light  orarpary  in  the  west  received  2 
Stinger  teams  in  direct  support,  and  the  light  oaipany  in 
the  south  revived  1  Stin^r  team  in  direct  support.  He 
]o^  the  towed  VUlcans  in  c^neral  sapport  of  the  battalicai 
with  enplaoQnent  arcursi  the  airhead  for  close-in 
protection.  (S^  Figure  4-2-3  ,  above  for  fiml  AEA 
positions.) 

As  the  lic^t  tattal ion’s  edr  defense  fire  units  arrive 
at  the  edrhead,  they  will  move  cut  to  designate  fire 
positions  picJoed  by  the  platoon  leader.  Ihe  two  FAAR  radars 
should  arrive  in  the  first  lift  and  eiplace  one  in  the  east 
and  one  in  the  west  to  provide  early  warning  to  the  units. 

As  the  rest  of  tl^  edr  defense  assets  arrive,  tl^  move  out 
and  beccgae  inoorpcratai  into  the  ranger  battalion's  air 
defense  coverage.  Ihs  zdr  defense  fire  units  with  tte 
ranger  tattalicn  should  be  with  the  last  ranger  units  to 
d^art  the  airhead.  Ohair  additional  air  protecticm  will 
add  in  ensuring  good  coverage.  Onc&  the  ranger  air  defense 
assets  are  gone,  the  li^it  air  daferse  platocmi  leader  will 
assume  ocnplete  control  of  the  air  daferse  mission. 
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'Bib  edr  defense  platoon  leader  positions  1  Stinger  team 
on  the  hlc^  ground  available  In  the  south  to  cover  the  edr 
avenue  in  that  sector.  He  places  2  Stinger  teams  in  the 
west  to  cover  the  edr  avenues  in  that  area  and  2  Stinger 
teams  in  the  east  to  provide  coverage  in  that  sector.  He 
ki^it  the  toued  VUlcans  in  close  to  the  edrhead  so  that  their 
fires  will  provide  close-in  protection  and  they  can  support 
the  li^it  infantry  cocpanies  with  indirect  or  direct  ground 
fires.  As  the  rest  of  the  li^it  brigade  arrives  with 
additional  air  defense  assets,  they  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  air  defense  plan  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  air 
defense  battery  cccziandar. 

F.  Oombat  Service  Sijpport. 

1.  IXtring  the  early  stages  of  the  force  buildL^)  and  combat 
operaticxTS  phase,  maintenance  sigport  will  consist  primarily  of  reliance 
on  ccopanent  exciiange,  battle  dansga  repair,  and  cannibalization  of  combat 
damaged  equipment.  As  the  phase  progresses,  hcst  nation  facilities  may 
become  avedlable  as  will  the  remainirg  maintenance  elsnents  of  the  task 
force  v^xDn  ccnplete  d^lcyment.  In  the  early  stages  of  this  phase, 
supplies  are  receivei  by  adr  to  include  adr  drop  if  required. 

Distribution  to  supported  units  is  normally  acccnplished  by  a  combination 
of  supply  point  distributicai  and  aerial  resupply  via  container  delivery 
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system  (COS)  and  the  lov  edtitude  platfom  extractlcan  eystem  (lAPES) . 

2.  CSS  ocaisidsratlais  and  planning  factcois  fear  link  vp  and  relief  in 
place: 

*  CSS  link  vp  operations  oust  be  planned  and  coordinated  in 
detail  to  ensure  that  it  is  ccnsistoit  with  the  ccarmander's 
intent  and  sohais  of  manaiver. 

*  Material  handUrg  ei^aipai^nt  (l.e.  forklifts,  etc.  should 
arrive  early  to  facilitate  r^id  vnloading  and  nsovassrit  of 
cargo. 

*  A  maintenance  contact  team  sh3uld  arrive  early  into  the 
edxhead  with  limited  oomhat  ASL  to  r^idly  fix  and  r^jair 
equipignt. 

*  A  madical  treatment  fcu^ility  (MTF)  is  establMied  at  the 
edrhead  to  triage,  treat,  and  return  soldiers  to  duty,  or 
stabilize  patiesTts  for  evacuation. 

*  Prior  coordinaticn  for  the  use  of  ncnmedical  air  assets  to 
evacuate  patients  should  be  establishad.  If  possible, 
augmaitation  of  medical  personnel  to  provide  in-f  li^t 
patient  treatmsnt  should  ba  acccaipli^isd. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


If  required,  the  engineer  elements  should  be  edrlanded  or 
paxBchuted  into  the  airhead  to  repair  and  i^sgrade  the 
airfield  to  st^pcrt  follow-cn  airland. 

Ihe  ERST  vdll  provide  class  I,  'water,  class  V,  class  VIH 
and  mediczd  treatnent  to  SOF  units  in  and  euxund  the 
zdrhead.  SOF  must  Identify  these  irequirements  to  the 
Brigade  S4/FRScr). 

During  heavy-liq^  linkup  cperaticns,  the  heavy  task  force 
moving  to  conduct  linkup  should  bring  its  organic  CSS  2issets 
with  the  combat  and  CS  assets. 

Ihe  heavy  force  CSS  should  incliide  thcase  assets  provided  by 
the  FSB  to  fill  shortfalls  in  the  ability  of  the  light  FAST 
to  support  a  heavy  unit. 

Battle  danage  assessment  must  hs  conducted  rapidly  and 
detenninaticns  made  on  the  necessity  to  evacuate  the  v^iicle 
to  the  rear,  or  to  tow  the  vdiicle  to  the  linJcup  point  if  it 
cannot  be  repsdred. 

Establish  graves  registration  services  (GRREG) . 

Coordination  must  be  conducted  by  the  two  units  conducting 
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the  lihkLp.  Detailed  Infoanoaticn  on  sa;gpairt  locations, 
capabilities,  and  1  Imitations  oust  be  exchanged. 

*  The  senior  maneuver  determines  vhen  si;{;x3rt 

shifts.  In  a  contingency  operation,  this  is  accccplished 
prior  to  deployment. 

*  Ihe  DISOGM  Ocamander/ADO-S  establishes  priorities  for  the 
flow  of  CSS  assets  and  sipply  into  the  atirhead.  These 
priorities  are  determine  by  MEIT-T.  Priorities  must  focus 
on  providing  assets  to  am,  fix,  and  fuel  combat  elanents  on 
the  ground. 

*  As  early  as  possible,  an  amy  airfield  control  group  (AACG) 
and  airlanding  control  element  (AIXS)  should  be  brought  into 
the  airhead  to  manage  and  control  incoming  elements  and 
control  positicruing  of  assets  on  the  ground. 

*  EUring  h^vy-li^it  link  up  operations,  the  force  najving  to 
ccxiduct  the  linkip  will  evacuate  casualties  to  the  rear 
until  the  actual  linkup  occurs.  Then  casualties  will  be 
evacuated  forward. 

Military  Police  Operations. 
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During  the  initial  enplcjyment  of  the  light  brigade,  the  lic^^t  MP 
platocai  is  eaiployed  to  secure  EFW  and  civilian  internees  taken  by  the 
contingency  forces  and  pr^jare  than  for  extraction  as  socn  as  possible. 

Additioncilly,  they  will  provide  security  to  tbe  logistical  base  as  it  is  V 

established  cuid  limited  security  to  the  Brigade  headquarters. 


G.  Command,  Control  and  Canainications  (C^) . 

1.  C^  Considerations  for  a  link-tp. 

Ihere  are  two  different  link-up  contingencies  that  may  take 
place.  These  are  between  a  ranger  battalion  and  light  battalion  and 
between  a  licfit  battalion  and  heavy  battalion.  The  SDI  2ind  signal  plan 
must  standardize  not  only  freqiKincies  and  call-signs  but  address  visual 
signals  as  well  for  daylight  and  night  operations.  "Formulation  of  the 
sigral  plans  is  naraally  aoccnplished  at  the  hii^isr  concand  headquarters 
in  coordination  with  the  signal  representatives  of  the  forces  involved. 

It  should  incliJde  the  coordination  of  speech  security  equipment  and 
keylists. 

2.  C^  ConsideratioTS  for  a  Relief  in  Place. 

To  maintain  security,  maxiimm  use  is  made  of  the  cutgoing  unit's 
radio  nets  and  operators.  The  relief  is  ccnductei  on  the  command 
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frequency  of  the  cubbing  imlt  at  edl  levels.  The  outgcing  signal  officer 
ream  ins  in  c±iar^  of  ocnaunicatiom  throughout  the  oitire  relief.  Crtce 
the  link-up  occurs,  minimal  radio  traffic  during  the  relief  should  be 
required.  As  the  lii^it  units  move  in,  vdre  lines  must  b^^in  to  be 
established  betv^een  coimand  posts,  observaticn  pests,  and  headquarters 
elements  to  ensure  adajuate  oonmunications  for  the  follow  on  establishment 
of  the  perimeter  defense.  Prior  to  the  wire  line  insteLUation,  a  runner 
or  messenger  service  should  be  establish^. 


The  CPs  of  the  ranger  battalion  and  the  first  li^it  infantry 
battalion  will  be  collocated  in  order  to  e^qjedite  the  relief  in  place  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  aararajnicatians  links  to  the  JTF  and  ary 
established  ccamiiunicatiaTS  within  the  adrheal. 

The  brigade  T3^C  CP  communications  peidcags  (to  include 
multichannel  TACSAT  and  switchboard)  should  be  installed  to  siigport  both 
the  Brigade  TAG  CP  as  well  as  the  division  TRC  CP  vhen  it  arrives  on 
subsejuent  lifts.  This  link  will  also  si:gpcrt  the  ranger  battalion  and 
its  movement  out  of  the  airhead. 


Section  IV.  Perineter  Defense. 


A.  Intelligerce. 


1.  HW  scppart  to  the  perimeter  dBf&nse  is  a  follcw-cm  development 
and  further  extension  of  the  relief  in  place.  During  the  relief  in  place. 


lEW  assets  d^lcy  and  establish  positions  with  the  first  li^Tt  security 
farces.  In  the  perimeter  defense,  positions  will  be  further  developed, 
gaps  in  surveillance  identified,  and  reporting  channels  indurated.  HW 
assets  si:{:parting  the  perimeter  defense  include  GS%s,  voice  collection, 
direction  finding,  and  counterintelligence. 

2.  As  the  perimeter  defense  ta3ces  farm,  a  fcoal  battalicn/brigade 
reconnaissance  and  surveillance  (R&S)  plan  is  irplemented.  Intelligence 
gaps,  likely  eneny  avenues  of  approach,  and  movessut  of  threat  forces  are 
just  a  few  of  the  primary  consldaraticns  vdiich  drive  the  R&S  plan. 
Intelligence  assets  must  be  positional  to  provide  as  close  to  360-degree 
ooveraga  eis  possible. 

3.  With  the  primary  esqieLsis  of  early  warning  and  identification  of 
the  enemy  intentions,  requests  for  lEW  su^iyort  froa  hi^ier  commands  (i.e. 
corps)  should  be  initiated.  Aeriad  platforms  frca  the  Division's 
RBoonnaissance  Squadron  can  expand  the  "eyes  emd  ears"  of  the  perimeter 
defense  forces. 

4.  Ocmnunications  play  an  obvious  vital  role  in  ensuring  dedicated 
and  re^xsnsive  reporting  by  lEH  assets.  Ccnsideraticn  should  be  given 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  s^sarate  hrigcda  intelligence  net  to  insure 
rapid  resorting  of  eremy  intentions  amd  acticns.  iha  voice  coll«:ticai  and 


5.  Oaunterintelligance  (Cl)  perscmel  will  perform  the  d  functions 
2qpprcpriate  to  the  particular  situation  in  support  of  the  mission  to 
protect  the  force.  Oonsideration  for  enployinent  of  the  GSRs  with  ni^t 
vision  devices  should  be  given  to  minimize  GSR  eictivation  time.  In 
addition,  the  role  of  GSRs  for  vectoring  reconnaissance  patrols  should  be 
weic^^. 

B.  Maneuver. 


1.  Perimeter  defense  of  an  airhead  require  a  360  degree  oriented 
defense.  It  is  established  vhen  critical  terrain  must  be  held  and  the 
defense  cannot  be  tied  to  adjacent  units.  Ihe  critical  terrain  could  be  a 
bridge,  airfield,  or  landing  zone.  D^jth  will  rarely  be  achieved  in  a 
perimeter  defense,  consajuently  it  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  attack  by 
eneny  armor  or  mechanized  forces. 

Security  should  be  placed  as  far  out  as  possible.  Ihe 
reconnaissance  squadron  provides  the  most  rapid  re^xnse  force  with 
heliccpjters  moving  rapidly  to  establish  an  outer  seiurity  ring. 

Anti-anaor  we^xns  should  concentrate  fires  at  restrictive  terrain  on 
armor  avemes  of  apprxach.  A  heavy  reserve,  including  attack  helicopters, 
is  rejuired  >hen  there  is  an  armor  or  mechanized  ensssf  threat.  Figure 
4~2-5  is  an  exanple  of  a  perimeter  defense  established  around  an  airhead 
by  a  IIT/HVY  Brigade. 
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2.  TSoB  perinster  should  bs  espandad  as  far  as  practical  for  ths 
defending  vmit.  Sufficient  pamr  is  gsa^ratcd  ard  tactical 

operaticns  are  convicted  to  fully  B&carQ  tt^  lodgmait  arm  by  es^anding 
the  security  area  cut  to  the  rangpa  of  organic  indirect  fire  waapcns. 

Insure  the  perimeter  ranains  a  c^ense  and  not  a  screen  line,  Li^it 
battalions  can  be  task  organized  with  heavy  units  to  incareass  the  length 
of  the  perimeter,  increase  their  anti-azmor  capability,  and  provide 
battalion  a  mobile  reserve.  Patrols,  by  air,  aounb^  and  dismcunted,  are 
used  to  cover  areas  not  observable  by  GS^.  BerizESter  units  Bust  know  vhat 
security  farces  are  to  their  front  to  coordinate  efforts. 


4“2-$r  POTIAL  VMm  BPS.  DEmT^OF  ^ 
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3.  The  following  model  demonstrates  establishment  of  a  perimeter 
defense  of  an  airhead; 

The  li^it  battalions  are  positioned  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  defense  and  not  a  screen.  The  heavy  task  force 
and  aviation  task  force  have  arrived  in  the  edrhead  and  are 
prepared  to  be  employed. 

The  brigade  ccimandgr  decides  to  place  one  M2  equii^ied 
mech  oonpany  OPOCN  to  eadi  li^A  battalion.  This  gives  them 
a  mobile  reserve  or  a  force  to  ccnciuct  mounted  patrols  to 
expand  the  security  zone  around  the  perimeter. 

Evaluating  the  avenues  of  approach,  identifies  cucnar 
threats  from  both  the  east  and  the  west,  with  the  most 
dangerous  in  the  east.  To  icparove  the  anti-armor  capability 
of  both  battalions,  he  places  1  ITV  platoon  OFOCN  to  the 
western  battalion,  and  the  AT  ccnpany  OPOCN  to  the  eastern 
battalion. 

The  brigade  occEandar  task  organizes  the  heavy  task 
force  with  two  tank  companies  as  the  brigade  reserve.  The 
aviation  brigade  task  force  is  also  given  a  mission  to 
coordinate  possible  engagements  on  li]cely  avenues  of 
approach.  To  secure  the  airfield,  he  attaches  cne  lii^t 
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cxapary  frco  the  western  li^it  battallcn.  Ihelr  mission  is 
to  secure  the  isst^dlate  area  around  the  airfield,  with 
priority  to  the  CSS  buildtip  and  to  be  pr^ared  to  react  to 
block  armor  threats  or  counterattack  to  restore  the 
perimeter. 

Onoe  this  task  organization  is  established,  the  brigade 
assigns  both  lig^  battalions  the  mission  of  movasent  to 
contact.  The  aviation  task  force  is  assigned  the  mission  of 
providing  sugporting  fir^  to  the  battalions  as  th^  esgand 
the  perimeter.  Their  limit  of  advance  is  based  on  terrain 
which  would  e^qsand  the  perin^ter  to  atgarcoduvately  a 
10-kilcmeter  diameter. 

The  lic^  battalion  arrmpi-ighog  this  and  oco^ies 
hasty  defensive  positicss  oriented  on  the  avenues  of 
e^jproach  into  the  perinster. 

To  incr^sa  the  s^xnrity  of  the  perimeter,  the  brigade 
again  changes  the  task  organizaticn.  'Q'je  eastern  battalion 
ret£dns  the  AT  ocDpany  and  one  platoon  OPOCU.  The 
western  battalion  only  retains  the  one  AT  platoon  OPOCN. 

The  brigade  designate!  a  single  tank  ccsipany  the  re^rve. 

It  assigned  the  heavy  task  force  three  mounted 
reconnaissarKS  in  force  routes  to  extoid  the  s©ourity  zone 


of  the  perimstar  by  not  allowing  the  eneaiiy  to  st2N^  for  an 
attack.  The  heavy  foroa  ccniucts  th^e  millers  like  a 
Dovenent  to  contact  with  a  taric  coopery,  nech  ccapary,  oecii 
canpany,  scout  platoon,  mortar  platoon,  engineer  platoon, 
and  fire  support  from  the  hrigacte  (figure  4-2-€) .  The 
raoonn2dssance  squadron  screens  areas  not  covered  by  the 
ground  reoonnaissanoa  force. 


4.  The  reserve  should  be  located  in  the  most  likely  enemy  avenue  of 
approeich  into  the  perimeter  with  an  on  order  mission  to  react  to  the  eneny 
on  other  approaches.  The  reserve  must  be  pr^iarad  to  block  penetrations 
or  counterattack  to  r^tore  the  perimeter.  Once  coranitted,  the  reserve 
must  be  reconstituted.  The  reserve  can  incluie  li^tt  forces  if  terrain  is 
restrictive,  or  security  of  the  CS  and  CSS  units  needs  to  be  increased. 

C.  Fire  Simport. 

1.  Indirect  fire  assets  are  an  integral  part  of  the  defense  of  an 
e^^ianding  airhead.  As  farces  build  rp  the  air  hes^  priority  should  be 
given  to  inbound  sdrcraft  ccntaining  anti-armor  and  indirect  fire  assets. 

A  reccranended  mixture  of  forc^  is  ore  AT  SK±ion,  euid  one  platoon  of 
artillery  or  mortars  per  ccnpany  arriving  at  the  airhead. 

2.  As  mortar  platoons  arrive  they  ^lould  be  assign^  sectors  of 
re^xxisibility  for  providing  escke  and  illimunaticn  fires.  Artillery 
platoons  should  be  assigns!  to  sectors  to  provide  dirsrt  fire  coverage  in 
sr^pcrt  of  maneuver  units.  Guns  rust  etlso  be  laid  to  provide  indirect 
fires  if  necessary  to  block  atterpts  to  penetrate  the  perimeter. 

3.  Li^t  artillery  should  be  assigned  ssAcrs  liicely  to  be  used  ty 
dismounted  eneny  forc^.  Placement  of  guns  should  hs  v®ll  forward  of  or 


integrated  into  the  perimeter  defense  of  the  maneuver  force.  The  lOSnan 
has  an  outstanding  anti-perscnnel  round  (Beehive)  and  2ui  anti-armor 
capability  (HEAT  and  HEP)  for  use  against  li^itly  armored  wheel'll  and 
tracked  v^iicles.  Engagement  of  targets  should  be  dene  with  a  mininum  of 
two  guns.  Li^t  artillery  can  also  be  used  to  ccnduct  illiminaticn  if 
mortars  are  unavailable.  Control  should  be  decentreilized. 

4.  Heavy/  medium  artillery  should  be  positional  in  sectors  with  a 
greater  probability  of  mounted  targets.  The  ISSnsn  howitzer  does  not  have 
a  APEPS  round  but  can  be  enplcyed  against  disnounted  targets  using  a 
technique  known  as  "Killer  Junicar"  (HE/time  fuze  technique) .  The  155ino 
howitzer  does  not  have  an  AT  round  but  the  wei^rt  and  muzzle  velcx:ity  of 
the  HE  projectile  make  it  very  effective  in  a  direct  fire  mode.  Targets 
should  be  engaged  with  two  guns  simultaneously,  and  should  be  integrated 
with  maneuver  force  AT  systems  to  provide  exoverage  across  their  assigned 
sector.  Control  should  be  decentralized. 

5.  Counterfire  radar  systens  should  be  pcsiticned  and  assigned 
searcii  sectors  from  vhich  eiemy  indirect  fire  assets  could  most  li3cely  be 
enployed  against  the  airhead.  Mortars  or  artillery  eissats  should  be 
allocated  to  fire  exunterfire  missiens  against  targets  identified  by 
radar.  If  available,  a  firing  battery  (preferably  I55iisn)  should  be 
Icxated  in  the  center  of  the  perimeter  to  respond  to  indirect  fire 
missions  inanediately. 


6.  Mortars  should  bs  ina£ssed  and  assigned  priority  targets  or  FPF's 
around  the  perimeter,  control  of  mortars  should  be  centrallzai  as  part  of 
the  overall  perimeter  defense  plan  for  the  airhead.  Mortar  fires  should 
be  planned  to  st:gport  actions  of  the  reaction  foroe/reserve. 

D.  MSBniry/  oouNirwEBimY/  susvrvaBiiiTy. 

1.  The  brigade  orcpnizes  a  perimeter  defense  during  tl^  later  stag^ 
of  force  buildig.  The  perimeter  defense  is  or^nized  around  incisive 
terzsin  fron  uhioh  the  bri^sde  will  assduct  initial  ooadsat  operatiorg. 

The  enerry  and  friendly  situation  dictate  the  extent  of  engin^r  vork  to 
sigport  the  deferge.  The  oritioal  isai^  are:  %hat  is  the  ogsy 
capability  to  launch  a  formidable  countezattadc;  and  ho»  long  before  the 
force  is  able  to  b^fin  conducting  decisive  combat  operaticzg. 

The  amount  of  engirgsr  effort  required  furtlgr  drives  the  airflow 
and  priority  of  engineers  farces  and  equipment  into  tig  airhs^.  If  both 
lic^  tattalicns  and  the  heavy  TF  have  closed  on  the  zdrigad,  the  engineer 
troops  available  are  tuc  li^it  engineer  ccepanies  and  a  mechcmizai 
engineer  ccepany  minus  its  heavy 

2.  Oountenmijili^  si:5Port  of  the  psrmster  defense  is  Limited  hy 
the  very  nature  of  tig  igrirster  defense.  Hg  dsfersa  tes  very  little 
depth  and  is  protective  oriented.  As  sham  below  the  force  stricture  Igse 
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of  the  defeise  is  thro  lic^  TF  eadi  augmented  by  a  machanlzel  infantry 
00/TM.  The  ooDdsinaticn  of  vide,  tiiallow  aectars,  i  icng  range 

weapons  and  protective  nature  of  the  defense  leaves  edrrost  no  cipcrtunity 
to  \]se  tactical  obstacles  to  shape  the  battlefield. 


in 
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3.  The  priority  of  engineer  effort  in  the  parimstar  defense  is 
generally  to  survivability  of  the  force  through  the  etplacsasnt  of 
protoAive  dastacles  and  fortifications  for  criticed  CS/CSS  assets.  The 
li^t  and  heavy  engin^r  effort  concentrates  on  the  gnnl  ?>rgTr-pnt  of 


protective  ctetacles  cn  the  main  avenues  of  appno^ii.  The  engineer 
considers  the  nature  and  capability  of  the  ocunteratta^  thrift  in 
\^^dng  protective  d:stacle  effort  towards  anti-armor  or  anti-personnel. 

Ihe  analysis  of  the  threat  is  critical  to  prioritizing  the  flow 
of  obstacle  material  into  the  airhead  (i.e.  a  sizeable  armor  threat 
requites  more  anti-tank  mines) .  The  ocamander  ard  his  engineer  consider 
the  degree  to  which  existing  facilities  within  the  perimeter  can  be  used 
as  fortifications  to  protect  critical  assets.  If  existing  prot^rticn  is 
limited,  engineer  egui^snsnt  mi^  be  identified  for  host  nation  sLgport  or 
organic  equipment  prioritized  for  airlift. 

4.  Li^t  engin^r  farces  begin  eaplacing  protective  cbstacles  to 

si^port  li^t  farces  inasediately  after  ti^  extent  of  the  perimeter  is 
established.  Li^t  engin^rs  are  ad^Tt  at  protective  cbstctcle  enplac^ement 
which  is  more  sonpower  than  material  intensive.  However,  ti^  i^icdJ.aw, 
vide  sector  require  extensive  movisignt;  the  li^it  engineer  should  be 
augmented  with  tran^x2±  to  inclu:^  helicopter  assets,  as  soon  as 
possible.  Link  vp  with  the  mahanized  engineer  forces  a  priority 

to  alleviate  the  limitations  of  li^it  engineers.  Cnee  link  if>  is 
effectei,  engin^r  f cross  cross  task  organize  in  even  li^it-l^avy  mix 
platoons  to  cantinue  pr^araticai  of  the  perimeter  as  sh:^  In  Figure 
4-2-7. 

5.  A  sajor  ccmsideratiai  in  parimster  defense  obstacle  esplacasent 
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is  the  inpact  protective  c±stacles  have  cn  future  cperaticns.  Protective 
obstacles  in  the  first  line  defense  must  be  recoverable  when  the  brigade 
moves  to  conduct  decisive  ccxnbat  operations.  CcnventioTevl  mines  should  be 
surface  Iciid  and  anti-handling  devices  not  utilized.  MDJMS  is  an 
excellent  asset  to  be  used  in  the  front  line  perimeter  defense  since  it 
allows  coninand  activation.  In  the  second  line  defense  in  the  perimeter, 
protective  ctetacles  can  be  more  permanent  and  lethal.  Once  the  force 
moves  to  conduct  decisive  canbat  cperaticns,  the  protective  obstacle  in 
the  second  line  become  the  front  line  defense  of  the  logistical  base  at 
the  adrhead. 

6.  The  transitioi  frcni  force  build  up  to  derisive  combat  operations 
is  marked  by  a  series  of  reconnciissance  in  force  actions  by  the  heavy 
force  forward  of  the  perimster  FESA.  The  mission  is  conducted  like  a 
normal  moveanent  to  ocantact.  Mechanized  engineers  task  organize  with  the 
heavy  force  to  conduct  <±st2u:le  reoonraissance  with  the  HVY  scouts,  to 
provide  the  capability  to  conduct  in-stride  breach  to  the  advance  gxoard 
and  nain  body,  and  if  required,  the  capability  to  transition  into  a 
deliberate  breach. 

E.  Air  Defense  Artillery. 

1.  IXtring  the  ocaiduct  of  the  perimeter  defense  the  li^t  ADA  battery 
cctmander  would  have  overall  control  of  all  the  air  defense  assets  within 
the  brigade. 
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2.  The  following  model  is  providai  to  dpm-a'»a>  y  air  defense 
considerations  during  a  perimster  defense  of  an  airhead. ; 


The  oarenandar  of  air  defense  assets  would  task  organize 
in  the  following  manner.  He  would  give  the  light  battalion 
in  the  east  1  towed  Vulcan  platccai  and  5  stinger  teans 


in  direct  si^jport.  The  light  battalicxi  in  the  west  W3uld 

ireceive  1  towed  Vdlcan  platocn  and  5  stinger  teams  in  direct 

support.  Ihe  heavy  TF  ccyducting  the  recon  in  force  waild 

receive  1  £P  VUlcan  platoon  and  5  stinger  teams  in  direct  »■ 

support.  The  remaining  10  stinger  teams  and  1  tcwad  VUlcan  , 

platoon  would  be  in  genered  support  to  the  brigade. 

m 

The  aur  defense  battery  cccmander  would  ke^  the  three 
EAAR  radars  in  general  support  and  position  them  to  maintain 
360  degree  coverage  over  the  brigade's  area.  This  would 
maintain  early  warning  to  all  vmits. 

The  platoon  leaders  of  the  platoons  in  direct  support 
to  the  li^t  battalions  provide  the  air  defense  battery 
ccctnander  the  positions  of  their  fire  units.  The  battery 
coiinander  incorporates  the  edr  defense  coverage  of  the  two 
platoons  in  direct  support  to  the  light  battalions  into  his 
overall  air  defense  defense  plan  insuring  that  adl  the  air 
avenues  of  approach  per  the  eiir  IFB  are  covered.  By  placing 
those  fire  units  forward  into  the  battalions,  tine  battery 

» 

ootnmander  can  obtain  early  engagements,  a  mix  of  weapon 
systems,  and  a  depth  in  his  defense. 

The  platocn  leader  in  the  west  positioned  his  air  * 

defense  assets  in  the  following  manner.  He  places  the  towed 
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VUlcan  platocai  with  the  light  cxaifany  in  the  center.  Hiis 
will  provide  both  ear  defense  and  give  them  additional 
ground  fire  stj^port.  Ihis  will  assist  in  protecting  the 
avenue  of  ^proach  adong  the  road.  He  gives  the  lig^it 
oonpany  in  the  northem  battle  position  2  stinger  teams. 
These  teams  are  positicned  on  the  hi^  ground  so  they  can 
mitually  si^aport  each  other  and  mcsiitor  the  air  avenues 
within  that  sector.  To  the  light  company  in  the  south,  he 
gives  3  stinger  teams.  He  also  will  ensure  that  the  BP  will 
be  within  the  coverage  of  at  least  1  stinger  team  from  an 
adjoining  company.  These  teams  axe  positicsied  on  the  hi^ 
terrain  to  provide  overwatch  of  the  battle  position  and 
monitor  the  air  avenues  of  approach  into  the  sector. 

The  platoon  leader  in  the  east  has  placed  his  tewed 
Vulcan  platoon  into  the  tattle  position  protecting  the 
road.  This  will  give  that  ccopary  edr  defense  coverage  and 
additional  ground  fire  sippcart.  Wb  gave  the  lic^t  esnpany 
in  the  ncarthem  sector  3  stinger  teams  to  cxjver  the  air 
avenues  within  that  area  and  the  remaining  2  stinger  teams 
go  to  the  li^t  exmpany  in  the  southern  part  of  the  sector 
to  cover  those  air  avenue  of  approach.  He  edso  will  ensure 
that  the  BP  will  be  within  the  coverage  of  at  least  1 
stinger  team  from  an  adjoining  caipany. 
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The  self  propelled  (SP)  V\ilcans  ani  stuiger  teams  in 
direct  support  of  the  reccn  in  force  battalion  will  be 
distributed  by  the  platocn  leader  in  accordance  with  the 
battalion  conroander's  priorities.  The  SP  VUlcans  are 
provided  due  to  their  capability  to  keep  up  with  the  heavy 
TF-  The  stinger  teams  will  provide  edx  defense  range  far 
the  force. 


The  air  defense  battery  cannander  displaced  his  1  tewed 
Vulcan  platoon  to  provide  close  in  fire  support  for  the 
airhead.  He  enplaces  the  ten  stinger  teams  in  a  360  degree 
perimeter  defense  surrounding  the  airhead.  This  provides 
air  defense  coverage  for  the  airhead,  facilities,  and 
logistics  support  within  the  area.  A  lock  at  the  sketch 
attached  shews  coverage  in  d^Jth,  a  mix  of  weapesis,  a 
massing  of  weapons,  and  an  early  engagement  capability  (All 
adr  defense  enployment  guidelines)  to  protect  the  Brigade 
oenmander's  adr  defense  priorities. 

F.  Sustainment. 

1.  CSS  assets  within  the  perimeter  should  be  in  protected  locations 
frem  vhich  they  can  provide  continucus  support.  They  must  be  incorporated 
into  the  defense  plan;  hewever,  their  primary  mission  is  to  support  the 


force.  As  they  becone  more  involved  in  the  protectican  mission^  si;^:port  is 
degraded. 

2.  CSS  locatioTS  and  movonents  should  not  restrict  or  be  restricted 
by  the  fires  or  movement  of  perimeter  fire  st^pcrt  and  the  reserve 
element. 


3.  Sqpplies,  particularly  amaamition  and  barrier  material,  may  be 
stockpiled.  Hcuever,  the  stockpiles  should  not  pressit  tcggets  of 
opportunity  for  the  eneny. 

4.  Individual  units  may  stodqjile  ammunition  to  individual  crew 
served  weapcai  system. 

5.  Uhits  should  plan  to  have  litter  bearers  available  to  evacuate 
wounded  from  the  perimeter  to  the  eiid  station. 

6.  Aid  staticns  and  the  clearing  staticn  ^lould  be  dug  in  as  much  as 
possible. 


7.  Resupply  will  likely  be  by  air.  Larding  zcnes  and  drop  zcaies 
should  be  planned. 

8.  Plans  should  be  made  to  reduce  traffic  to  battle  positicais  to 
decrease  the  chance  of  detection.  One  possible  means  is  to  use  unit 
configured  loads. 
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9.  Plan  to  push  anraanition  to  units  in  ccntact. 

G.  Canmunications. 

1.  Signcil  Support  far  the  Perimeter  Defense: 

*  Primary  means  of  cccmunications  for  the  static  portion  of 
the  perimeter  is  over  the  fcrigade  switchboard  and  wire 
lines. 

*  Mobile  forces,  such  ais  the  reconnaissanca  patrols  will  use 
VHP  radios  viien  necessary. 

*  Plans  for  alternate  means  of  ccaminicaticns  must  he 
developed  in  the  perimeter  to  include  VHF  ard  HF  raxiio, 
messenger,  and  visual  cccinunications . 

*  The  primary  means  of  oasamication  to  the  JTF  will  be  ty 
multichannel  TACSAT  with  single  charnel  TACS?CT  in  reserve. 

*  Limited  single  channel  radio  is  used  beca\ase  of  ECM. 

2.  General: 
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GCDcunications  at  brigade  level  in  the  perimeter  defense  Ccdl  for 


limited  radio  emissicns,  and  imx.imum  use  of  wire  for  the  static  force. 
Reconnaissance  forces  should  use  VHP  or  HF  radios  only  ^dven  necessary. 
Radio  listening  silence  should  be  enforced  on  edl  stationary  radios. 

3.  Specific: 

In  the  perimeter  defense,  all  major  elements  of  the  edrhead  are 
included  in  the  cccgmnicaticgs  plan  to  include  defense,  reconnaissance  and 
reserve  forces.  Although  wire  is  the  primary  iokuts  of  ooramnicaticns  for 
static  forces,  alternate  means  must  be  planned.  All  brigade,  battalion, 
and  ccitpany  radio  nets  will  remain  operational  but  on  listening  silence. 

4.  Cbmmunicaticffis  Nets  in  the  Perimeter  Defense: 

*  Brigade  Oocinand  (QD)  net. 

*  Brigade  cperaticns/  intelligence  (OPS/INTEL)  net. 

*  Brigade  administration/  logistics  (AEMIN/Ii3G)  net. 

*  Battalicxi/  TF  cccmand  (CMD)  nets. 

*  Battalion/  TF  OPS/INTEL  nets. 
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Battalicai/  TF  AEKIN/lDG  nets. 


*  Occpany/  TM  command/  cperations  (a®/C®^)  nets. 


*  Fire  support  and  field  artillery  nets. 


*  Peccamaissance  and  surveillance  nets. 
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PART  THREE:  DECISIVE  OCMBAT  OPERATiaS 

Section  I:  Introduction. 

The  decisive  canbat  operation  phase  is  an  extaisicn  of  the  force 
build-ip  and  combat  operation  phase.  Oanhat  farces  and  a  logistic  base 
are  concurrently  established  and  expanded  to  sippcort  decisive  operations. 
As  the  situatioi  in  the  lodganent  area  is  stabilized,  and  as  directs,  the 
brigade  performs  expanded  combat  operations  fixm  the  loc^ment  area  to 
eliminate  the  enemy  force.  These  operations  can  be  both  offensive  and 
defensive  in  nature  and  will  require  additional  combat,  combat  support, 
and  combat  service  sipport  forces. 

The  focus  of  this  ohspter  is  on  li^it  ard  heavy  force  operations  at 
brigade  and  battalion  level.  The  focal  point  of  the  chapter  is  on 
providing  doctrine,  tactics,  and  te±niqt.ffi3  to  li^it  commanders  for  the 
estplpyment  of  subordinate  heavy  forces  and  to  heavy  task  force  comnenders 
for  the  esplofyment  of  lic^t  forces  during  the  decisive  combat  operation 
ph2ise  of  a  contingency  operation. 

Section  II;  SOF. 
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A.  During  the  decisive  canbat  cperations  phase,  SF  elements  can  cxmduct 
qpeciail  recOTinaissance  missions  to  provide  cperativral  and/or  tacticed 
intelligence  to  SOF  and/or  conventioral  headquarters;  xmder  tlte  cannand 
and  control  of  a  SOF  H3,  SF,  Rangers  and/or  SQA  can  conduct  direct  action 
missions  against  hi<^  value  targets  in  support  of  conventional  operations; 
Ranger  battalions  can  be  attached  or  place!  OPCCN  to  a  conventional 
headquarters  to  perform  its  li^t  infaintry  mission  (only  when  the  canbat 
situaticai  dictates  the  necessity) ;  and  CAFSTCNE  civil  affadrs  and  PSYOP 
units  support  ccnventioral  operations. 


B.  The  foUcwing  are  considerations  by  battlefield  operating  system  (BOS) 
for  the  enployment  of  SOF  during  the  decisive  carbat  operations  phase  of 
contingency  cperations; 

1.  Intelligence, 

*  ^jecial  recomaissanca  (SR)  provides  tha  CINC,  JTF,  JSOTF  or 
ARK®  coniroarder  the  ability  to  ccnchKrh  reconnaissance 
collection  in  denied  areas  at  the  cperaticnal.  It  is  time 
sensitive  informaticn  and  provides  the  axmandar  the  ability 
to  monitor  and/or  disrupt  the  enany  cannanders  scheme  of 
manaiver.  For  exanple,  SR  teams  can  locate  and,  if 
augmented  with  lew-level  voice  intercept  (LLVI)  personnel 


fran  the  SF  military  intelligence  ccnpany,  can  monitor 
critical  C3  nodes. 

*  CA  assets  can  provide  timely  intelligenoe  to  the  oov^tander 
throu^  interviews  and  ccnversaticns  with  refugees. 


2.  Maneuver. 


*  SF  and  Rang^  units,  under  the  ocoanand  and  control  of  SOF 
headquarters,  can  conduct  direct  action  (Dk)  missions 
against  hi^  valua  targets  (i.e.  criticzd.  C3  nodes) . 

*  Audio-visual  PSYQP  teams  can  aid  the  tactical  ccsnoanders 
deception  plan. 

*  Inproves  host  nation  military  farces  through  training  and 
advisory  programs. 


T 


4 


4 


3.  Fire  Scpport. 

*  SR  or  DA  teams  can  conduct  terminal  guidance  operations 
using  laser  target  designators  or  beacons  for  hi^ 
perforroanoe  aircraft  agzdnst  high  value  targets. 

*  SR  or  DA  teams  can  provide  non-attributable  target 
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ac35iiisiticm  and  adjustment  of  deep  in  the  oeep  battle 

area. 

PSYOP  elements  provide  ncnlethal  fire  support  to  tlie 

conventional  force  by: 

**  Conducting  infarmation  programs  which  undermine  the 
enemy  caanander's  nccT'le  and  confidence. 

**  Conducting  infcrmation  progieins  vhich  serve  as  an 

emotional  and  mental  detriinent  to  the  enemy  soldiers 
morale. 

**  Conducting  information  programs  which  undermine  t'Te 

enemy's  political  and  social  programs/ institutions  in  a 
denied  area. 

**  Conducting  infonration  programs  which  dsfire  US  foreign 
policy/ctojoctives  to  friendly  personnai. 

**  Conducting  infomaticn  programs  which  reinforce  hcsst 
nation  econamic  and  social  propmims. 

**  SCXXE  interfaces  with  fire  control  elen^nts  to  prevent 
fratricides  of  SOF  elements  operating  in  the 


oonventic3nal  unit's  area  of  influence. 

**  Oonduct  training  to  isprtjve  host  nation  (HN)  fire 
scf^port  assets. 

4.  Mobility/  Countermc±)ililY/  Survivability. 

*  Successfial  CA  &  SR  missions  contribute  to  the  survivability 
of  conventicnal  forces. 

*  Establish  escape  and  evasion  nets  which  can  assist  in  the 
recovery  of  downed  USAF  pilots  through  assisted  escape  and 
evasion  net. 

*  STODAs  can  assist  in  civil-military  operations  by  training 
and  stpervising  HN  forces  in  vertical  and  horizontal 
construction  methods/projects. 

5.  Air  Defense. 

*  Conduct  counter  adr  operatioTiS  at  eneny  aurfields  or  against 
eneny  ADA  sites  (ADA  MANPAD,  50  caliber  sniper  rifle) . 

*  Conduct  training  to  inprove  quadity  of  host  naticsi  ADA. 
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*  Participates  in  JSEAD  cperaticns  by  r^xartirg/  neutralizing 
eneauy  ADA  sites. 

Conbat  Service  Si;?)part. 

*  Ccnduct  training  to  irprove  quality  of  host  ration  CSS. 

*  Assist  in  the  identificaticn  of  HN  facilities. 

*  Assist  in  the  ooordinatiOT  KN  support. 

*  CA  eleanents  assist  in  the  impleirentation  of  population 
resource  control  measures. 

*  CA  teams  can  strengthen  the  existing  HN  tecirsocratic 
inf rastrtxture . 

*  CA  teams  can  reinforca  HN  credibility  end  capability  through 
CM)  activiti^  (K-sdical,  Dental,  Preventive  Medicine, 
Veterinary,  &ginesr) . 

*  Assist  in  refuges  control  operaticns. 


Oaranand,  Control,  &  Oonmunications. 


SFODAs  can  remain  vmder  the  ocnmand  and  ocntrol  of  a  SOF 


Headquarters  (JSOTF,  SFOB,  FCG  or  AC©)  and  throuc^  the 
establishment  of  liaison  eleaent  (SOCCE)  with  the 
conventionaLl  headquarters,  may  provide  time  sensitive 
information  directly  to  a  coonn^entionad  headquarters. 


*  SFODAs  can  remain  under  the  ocnmand  and  control  of  a  SOF 

headquarters  and  r^xart  all  information  throii^  the  JSOTF  to 
the  JTF  for  further  dissemination  (the  least  efficient 
method) . 


*  The  SFODAs  may  be  placed  in  General  Support  (GS)  or  Direct 
Support  (DS)  to  a  conventicral  headquarters.  In  this 
method,  a  SF  liaiscsi  element  (SCOCE)  is  collocated  with  the 
supported  xmit  for  interface  between  the  SFCSDA  and  the 
cOTiventionail  headquarters.  Uiis  facilitates  the  flow  of 
timely  intelligence  to  the  ocnventiOTal  headquarters  vMle 
the  SBXA  rsnains  re^xsisi''/e  to  the  SOF  HQ. 


*  Ihe  fourth  method  of  C3  is  placing  the  SFCOA  OPOCN  to  the 
ground  maneuver  cormander  in  \^iose  area  of  operation  the 
SFtXiA  is  working.  If  the  SFOOA  is  in  denied  territory,  a  SF 
liaison  element  (SOCCE)  is  collocated  with  the  unit 
receiving  OPCCN  to  facilitate  ccsBitunicatims. 
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Secticai  III;  Lii^t-Heavy,  Heavy-Light  Plaming  CJonsiderations. 


A.  H^vy  vmits  have  characteristics,  battlefield  fcxa;is  capabilities,  and 
limitations,  viuch  are  different  frcm  the  djjSEounted  battalion.  For  that 
reason,  mutiial  planning,  development  of  carders,  rt^'^earsads,  and 
coordination  between  re^jective  ccrananders  and  staffs  itust  tate  place  to 
capitalize  on  relative  advantages  and  offset  weaknesses.  Nothing  should 
be  taken  for  granted  during  the  planning  and  ccordinaticn  processes, 
^jecific  planning  considerations  include: 

1.  Intelligence. 

a.  Jointly  develop  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  plans. 

b.  Take  advantage  of  light  unit’s  night  vision  and  dismounted 
recomaissarKs  capabilities,  and  the  heavy  unit's  thermal  imagery  devices 
and  long-range  night  vision  devices. 

c.  Light  foarc^  provide  oxxoTter-reccnnaissanca  patrolling  in 
rugged  or  densely  vegetated  terrain. 


2. 


Maneuver. 


a.  Ensure  that  the  hea^  vnit  is  assigned  terrain  cxxnoensurate 
with  its  ce^)ahilities,  within  the  ocaifines  of  the  area  of  cperaticns. 

b.  When  planning  any  operation  involving  lihlop  with  a  li^t 
force,  the  operations  oust  be  timed  to  avoid  leaving  the  lic^  force  in  a 
vulnerable  position.  Always  consider  the  nobility  disparity  between  heavy 
and  li^t  vinits. 

c.  Both  units'  direct  and  indirect  fires  should  mutually 
sipport  each  other.  Ihe  heavy  unit  tdll  often  use  its  long-range  direct 
fires  to  provide  suppression  and  overwatch  fires  for  the  li^it  force. 

d.  The  heavy  force  should  provide  long-range  antiarmcr  fires 
for  the  li^t  force. 

3.  Fire  support. 

a.  Jointly  develop  target  lists  and  fire  support  execution 
matrixes.  Fire  support  execution  should  be  centralized  under  brigade 
control. 


b.  Jointly  develop  restrictive  fire  control  measures  and  ensure 
that  they  are  universally  understood. 


4.  Mc^ility/  Oountermobility/  Survivability. 


a.  Develcjp  a  canncn  obstacle  plan. 

b.  ODordinate  counberattadc  rxxites  throu^  restrictive  terrain 
and  obstacles  with  the  li^t  force.  Use  engineers  ard  infantry  to  clear 
chdc^xsints  and  obstacles. 

c.  Consider  weapcsTS*  range  disparities  when  handing  over 
dDstacles. 

5.  Oannand  and  Control. 

a.  To  gcdn  surprise  and  redirs  vulnerability,  the  disjnounted 
units  often  choose  to  conduct  offensive  cperations  during  limited 
visibility. 


b.  For  CSS  reascms,  OPOON  is  the  proper  oannand  relaticsTship 
when  a  heavy  unit  is  subordinate  to  a  light  unit  for  thros  days  or 
longer.  For  shorter  duration  missions,  attachment  may  he  appropriate. 
Attachment  is  also  appropriate  when  employing  a  light  unit  with  a  heavy 
one.  During  contingency  cperaticris  the  casrard  relatioTiShip  is  attachai 
with  the  heavy  task  force  bringing  a  full  ccanbat  support,  and  cxrcbat 
service  suppcnrt  slice. 


c.  Exchange  permanent  liaison  officers. 


d.  Jointly  cxaiduct  the  planning  process,  and  coordinate  the 
developnent  of  orders  and  overlays. 

e.  Exchange  codes,  recognition  signads,  and  CEOIs. 

f .  Provide  guides  when  moving  heavy  force  v^bicles  throu^ 
areas  controlled  by  the  li^t  forces. 

6.  Ccmbat  Service  Support. 

a.  Request  assistance  frcn  heavy  unit  with  moving 
arsnuniticn  forward. 


b.  Locaticffis  of  patient  collection  points  and  battalion  add 
stations  should  be  preplanned  and  dissaninated  on  overlays.  C3ollocaticn 
of  add  stations  ^lould  be  considered  if  operationally  feasible. 

c.  Ehsure  that  necesscuy  logistics  sipport  for  the  heavy  unit 
is  not  interrupted. 


7.  Oonsnunicaticns. 

a.  Efficient  cperaticns  of  the  task  force  d^ends  \pon 
satisfactory  cominications  between  all  elansnts.  All  avadlable  means  of 
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cxannainication  are  onployed  and  parallel  channels  provided  whenever 
possible.  Ccraminication  officers  of  tiie  imits  ccncemed  most  coordinate 
adl  details  of  the  operations  at  the  earliest  possible  tioe  in  order  that 
proper  instructions  may  be  issued  and  any  necessary  changes  be  effected. 
Specicil  message  codes  and  meanings  for  pyrotechnic  and  panel  signals 
should  be  arranged  prior  to  each  operations.  Ccnmunication  may  be 
estciblished  by  liaison  or  messenger,  wire,  radio,  visual  signzLls,  or  by 
direct  caaaunicaticn  between  the  infantryman  and  the  heavy  force  crews. 

b.  Ccnmanication  between  heavy  tank/BFV  and  lii^t  infantry 
units  may  be  effected  by  liaison  agent,  radio,  messenger, and  wire.  V/hen 
time  permits  and  tliS  situation  warrants,  a  wire  line  may  be  run  fran  the 
li^t  unit  to  the  heavy  unit.  Ociimand  posts  of  light  and  heavy  force 
units  should  be  collocated. 

(1)  A  heavy  ccjcpany/team  will  normally  operate  on  the 
battalion  cotumand  net  (FM)  in  addition  to  its  own  internal  net.  It  may 
also  operate  on  the  Cperations  and  Intelligence  net  and  the  Administration 
and  Logistics  net,  depending  cn  the  ccssnand  relationship  (OPCCW  or 
attached) . 


(2)  Heavy  platocsTS  will  operate  in  the  coramard  net  of  the 
controlling  headquarters.  In  sane  situations,  individu£il  tanks/BFVs  and 
li^t  infantrymen  may  ccronunicate  using  borrowed  squad  radios.  Wire  ailso 
may  be  used  for  direct  contact  between  the  light  infantry  cccinarder 


outside  the  tank/BFV  and  the  tank/BFV  oanmander,  to  handle  target 
designation,  warning  regarding  immediate  threats  to  be  met,  mines  to  be 
avoided,  etc.^  Camunicaticn  may  also  be  maintained  by  perscml 
ocrttac±,  as  necessary,  between  infantry  squad  and  heavy  platoon  leaders 
and  ccnpany  canmander,  or  by  use  of  ninners. 

c.  Use  of  visual  signals.  Pyrotechnics  may  be  eirployed  to 
convey  a  limited  number  of  prearranged  messages,  such  as  requests  for 
si:pport  and  lifting  artillery  fire  or  to  announce  arrival  on  an 
objective.  Colored  smoke  may  be  used  to  designate  friendly  units, 
boundaries,  or  targets  for  artillery  or  air  support.  Signal  flags  and  the 
various  types  of  panels  may  also  be  used  for  a  limited  number  of  signals 
and  to  nark  lanes  or  landing  zones  on  beaches.  Arm  and  hand  signals  may 
be  inprovised.  The  effective  use  of  visual  signals  d^^ends  to  a  large 
extent  ipxDn  conplete  dissemination  of  their  meanings  to  all  concerned.  In 
order  to  avoid  confusion  with  enemy  signals,  there  should  also  be  an  exact 
understanding  between  members  of  the  light-heavy  team  as  to  the  direction 
of  fire  of  tracer  or  pyrotechnic  signals  vhen  used  to  indicate 
targets.^ 


B.  The  following  is  a  list  of  coTsiderations,  facts  or  options  for 
ccrananders  vhen  enplcying  mixed  forces  (light-heavy  or  heavy-li^t) . 


Consolidate  anti-anaor  (AA)  platoons  at  brigade,  attach  to 
battalion  to  mass  along  mechanized  avemes  of  approach  into 
the  MBA  or  for  flank  protection. 

Li^t  battaLlions  conduct  infiltration  to  d  i  srvpt/destroy 
enemy  (P,  CS,  and  CSS. 

Light  forces  can  adr  assault  deep  to  destroy  C^,  CS,  and 
CSS  nodes. 

Terxcdn  allocation  during  plannirg  must  match  the  unit, 
li^t  =■  restrictive,  and  heavy  =  open. 

Synchronize  actions  of  stay  behind/ infiltrating  forces  to 
Eijpport  the  MBA  fii^t. 

Jbploynent  of  li^t  farces  in  restrictive  terrain  enhances 
survivability  and  mobility.  Avoid  open  terrain  with  long 
range  fields  of  fire  and  cdssarvQticn. 

Heavy  forces  normally  attempt  to  achieve  the  following  force 
ratios  or  better:  defense  1:3,  attack  3:1,  and 
counterattack  1:1  (if  frcm  flank  or  rear). 

Movement  of  farces  most  be  plannad  bass!  vpcn  the 


txafficability  of  the  heaviest  vdiicle  ard  the  slowest 
moving  unit.  A  tank  occpany  can  move  unqppcsed  10  km  in  20 
minutes  going  30  ]qii  while  a  light  platoon  walking  will  move 
2—4  kph. 

Heavy  reserves  should  be  located  to  maximize  nobility; 
options  include  on  main  avenues  of  ^garoach,  near  hubs  of 
road  net  works  or  between  avenues  of  appiroach,  or  on  near 
mchility  corridars. 

Array  foroas  so  heavy  fi^ts  heavy  and  lic^  fi^its  li^it. 

**  Heavy  forces  provide  depth  in  sector,  mcbility, 

requires  tzefficable  terrain,  and  ocnoentrates  fire 
thrcu^  unit  maneuver. 

**  Light  forces  maximize  steadth,  restrictive  terrain,  and 
seizes  chcfce  points. 

Oounterattack  \hen  there  is  a  window  of  opportunity.  Use 
stay  bdiLnd  foro^  to  attack  second  echelon  while 
ocunterattacking  to  destroy  first  ectelcn.  (Second  echelon 
may  also  be  attacked  by  attack  helicopters,  FA,  and  CAS.) 

Licht  farces  usuailly  infiltrate  by  squad. 


Light  fcapoB  mdaility  can  ba  incraaoed  by  ridirag  on  the 
cutslcte  of  heavy  force  vehicles.  Reduces  speed  of  heavy 
force  to  about  20  nph.  One  squad  can  rida  cai  cne  vehicle. 
!Ihe  'Ight  leader  ^veuld  be  placed  in  the  loader's  (tank)  or 
gunner's  (Bradley)  positicn  and  given  a  CJC  helgct  for 
caamaucation.  The  lead  heavy  ccapany  should  not  carry 
light  forces.  Practice  diKmrajnt  battle  drills. 

Attack  tha  ensay  with  eavaral  wcapcjs  systeas  at  cnca  by 
pcffiiticning  of  forcca  using  a  single  trigger  line. 


Cpan  with  TOW  fire  to  turn  aiany  away  frco  fire  and  to 
create  flank  shots  for  tanks. 


ft 


f- 


**  TOU,  2Snin,  l^nk  and  Dragcn  fire  foroe  enesy  to 
dismount. 


**  Machine  gurs<  ilue  on  dismounted  forces. 

*  Maintain  the  mohDlty  of  the  heavy  farce.  Assign  specific 
missions  for  the  heavy  force  in  priority  to  srpport  the 
scheme  of  nmneuver. 

*  Heavy  forces  provide  lii;^  forces  a  kinetic  energy  tank 
killing  capability  (armor  piercing,  fin  stabilized 
discarding,  SABDT  TAPFSI^  or  SAKJT]) .  SAHJT  should  not  be 
shot  over  head  of  unprotected  friendly  farces. 

*  Li^xt  farces  are  iiK±)ile  in  restrictive  terrain. 

*  Lic^t  farces  can  be  bypassed  and  then  used  to  attack  soft 
skin  CS,  CSS  and  xmits. 

*  Li^it  forc^  lack  mobility  to  defend  in  depth  unless  used  in 
restrictive  terrain  or  augraaited  with  tran^xartaticn  assets. 
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*  VJhen  li^it  farces  zure  assigned  missicrs  raquirirsg  foot 
Eovement  (stay  b^iird,  disj-ilace  in  restrictive  terrain) ,  tha 
following  should  be  ccnsiderad;  veathsr,  terrain,  march 
discipline,  acci±iatizatian,  water  ccrsunption  and 
availability,  individual  soldier  load. 

*  Lii^rt  infantry  enployed  in  restrictive  terrain  can  shape  the 
battle  field  and  etllow  a  leirga  heavy  reserve. 

*  Li^t  infantry  vhan  supported  with  lii^t  heliccpter  assets 
possess  a  faster  tactical  usability  than  haavy  forces. 

*  Li^t  forces  depend  cn  image  intensificaticn  night  vision 
devices.  Heavy  force  sights  are  therml.  Oerbined,  force 
capability  is  enhanced. 

*  Difference  in  mobility  between  lii^  and  heavy  forces 
require  synchronization.  Slow  tha  heavy  farce  or  augment 
the  mobility  of  the  light  foroa.  Plan  eperatiens  for 
execution  when  tha  slowest  fores  is  prepared. 

*  When  not  in  contact  heavy  farces  Ccin  he  maneuvered  to  the 
fight.  The  unit  out  of  contact  is  a  reserve. 
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C.  Ihe  armor /meciianized  infantry  platoon  is  the  basic  tactical  unit  in  an 
amcr/mechanized  infantry  ccnpary  and  battalion.  Ctoordinaticai  vath  other 
elements  of  the  combined  arms  team  is  best  enhancai  by  keying  all 
tanks/BFVs  under  the  control  of  the  platoon  leader.  D^sending  on  the 
factors  of  METT-T,  control  of  the  platoon's  fire  power  and  target  effect 
is  optimized  imder  the  heavy  platoon  leader.  Tank  platoons  should  not  be 
broken  vp  into  individual  tanks  and  assigned  separate  missions  exc^jt  in 
special  circumstances  (urban  terrain) . 

Optinum  enplqyment  of  the  heavy  platoon  is  under  control  of  its  parent 
company,  under  the  operational  control  of  an  infantry  company,  or  attached 
to  an  infantry  battiilion. 

When  a  heavy  platoon  is  attach®!  to  an  infantry  battolion,  it  is 
usually  best  to  retain  cxintrol  of  the  platoon  at  battolion  level  rather 
than  further  attocSiing  the  platoon  to  an  infantry  cxmpany.  This  permits 
the  battolion  cxxrmander  to  commit  his  heavy  force  in  ary  of  his  ccmpary 
areas.  However,  if  the  situation  dictates  the  platcxn's  attachment  to  a 
compary,  the  rapid  reachicn  capability  of  the  teavy  platoon  zdlows  the 
platoon  to  quickly  revert  to  battalion  control  if  the  situation  should 
change.  However,  any  sub-attochmant  should  be  of  the  entire  platcxjn,  rwt 
of  individual  tanks/BFVs.  The  battolicn  or  company  should  cxmmunicate 
with  the  heavy  platoon  by  radio,  the  infantry  platoon  can  ocmsnunicate  with 
it  by  radio,  arm  and  hand  signals,  pyrotechnics  and  if  available  an 


external  tel^iione  mounted  on  the  rear  of  each  tanks. 


8 


D.  Uhlike  the  platoon,  the  heavy  corpany  normally  contains  an  attached 
logistical  element  frcm  its  parent  battcilion.  Hence,  the  heavy  corpany 
should  be  the  focal  point  for  the  support  of  heavy  platoons,  whether  they 
be  atta(±ed  to  infantry  battalions  or  remain  vmder  their  parent  conpany. 
Hie  conpany  services,  refuels,  and  recovers  the  platccai  tanks.  The 
rmpany  ccmmander  acts  as  advisor  to  both  brigade  eind  battalion 
oannanders.  Open  and  frequent  ccaisultation  with  this  armor  commander  will 
add  mutual  understanding,  which  in  turn  aids  control. 

When  cross-attaching  infantry,  the  heavy  ccnpany  is  capable  of 
acc^Aing  almost  all  of  the  missions  assigned  to  infantry  conpeinies.  The 
only  difference  between  heavy  and  li<^t  company  teams  should  then  be  that 
the  infantry  team  contains  organic  indirect  fire  support.  An  infantry 
ocmpany  with  a  heavy  platoon  attached  can  block  an  armor  avenue  of 
approach  jiist  as  readily  as  can  a  heavy  ccnpany  with  a  platoon  of  infantry 
attached.  The  heavy  capany  has  a  greater  reach  in  the  attack,  whereas  in 
the  li^t-heavy  conpany,  the  heavy  forces  are  slowed  to  the  pace  of  the 
infantry.  In  the  heavy  team,  the  infantry  platoon  will  ride  mounted  on 
the  oanhat  vehicles,  thus  giving  the  foot  infantry  the  mobility  of  the 
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heavy  unit.® 


Secticai  IV;  Offensive  Operations. 


Ihe  purpose  of  offensive  operations  is  to  destroy  the  eneny  and  his 
ability  to  resist  by  defeating  the  integrity  of  his  defensive  system. 

Biis  is  acoonplished  ly  driving  into  his  rear  to  destroy  artillery, 
caonand  and  ccaitrol  systems,  cccmand  posts,  reserves,  and  logistic 
siypcirt.  Offensive  operatiois  nay  also  be  conducted  to  secure  or 
decisive  terrain,  deceive  or  isolate  units,  gain  infonnation,  or  ^»il  an 
eneoy's  offensive  preparation. 

Li^it-heavy  brigades  ccaiduct  offensive  operations  in  sipport  of  joint 
operations  as  part  of  a  division  offensive  or  defensive  operation, 
independently  as  a  ccntingency  force,  or  intemedly  within  the  ccaitext  of 
defensive  or  offensive  operations. 

Offensive  operations  are  characterizoJ  by  ECffiantum,  initiative  on  ti^ 
part  of  subordinate  commanders,  and  the  ability  to  make  shifts  in  the  main 
effort  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  and  rapid  penetrations.  Iha 
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primary  missions  for  brigades  and  battadicns  ccndxjcting  offensive 
operations  are  rooveinent  to  contact,  hasty  attack,  and  the  deliberate 
attadc. 

This  section  will  discuss  by  battlefield  operating  system  the 
integration  and  syndironization  of  the  li^ht-heavy  hrigzide  and  its  task 
organized  battalions  in  the  conduct  of  the  offense.  Three  types  of 
offensive  actions  will  be  discussed.  These  are  the  movanent  to  contact, 
hasty  attedc  and  deliberate  attack.  These  missions  will  be  discussed  from 
the  perspa:tive  of  a  lii^rt -heavy  brigade,  a  light-heavy  battalion  and  a 
heavy-li^Tt  battalion. 

The  following  zire  potential  tasks  which  a  heavy  unit  may  ctaiduct  in 
si;gport  of  li^t-hea'/y  offensive  operations: 

*  MoveriEnt  to  contact. 

**  Reserve. 

**  Overwatch  likely  eneny  AA. 

**  Provide  attack  by  fire. 


**  Provide  mutual  supporting  fires. 


**  Direct  fire  sc^pression  csi  pr’^^ared  defenses. 


**  Overwatdi  and/or  assist  in  reducing  obstacles. 

% 

**  Covering  force/  advance  guard. 

*  **  Counterattack  forces. 

» 

*  Attack. 


**  St^pressive  fires. 


**  Isolate  cijjectivB. 


**  Counterattack  farces. 


**  Provide  initial  hasty  defense  Aaring  consolidation. 


**  Attack  by  fire. 


**  Deceive  eneny  concerning  nain  effort. 


**  Overwatcii  counterattack  routes  on  ckjective. 


**  Assist  in  assault  breach. 
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**  Peserve/exploitation  farce. 


**  Lead  farce. 

Potential  tasks  which  a  li^t  force  may  conduct  in  si;?port  of 
heavy-li^it  offensive  operaticns  are: 


*  Movement  to  contact. 


**  Clear  and  secure  restrictei  areas. 


**  Air  assault  to  fix  or  create  weajoTess. 


**  Mout. 


**  Deception. 


*  Attack. 


**  Search  and  attack. 


**  Peocnnaissance. 


**  Anixish. 
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**  Suppress  antitank  weapais. 


**  Deoepticn. 

* 

**  Infiltration. 


**  Breach  obstacles. 


**  Clectr  enemy  that  defends  ctstacles. 


**  Security. 


**  Air  assault  to  seize  objectives. 


**  Mout. 


**  Fix  eneny  force  to  facilitate  heavy  force  manaiver. 


**  Follow  and  si^port. 


A.  Framework  of  the  Battlefield. 


In  conducting  an  attack,  units  make  use  of  five  conplimentary 
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elements — de^,  close,  rear,  security  and  reserve.  These  five  offensive 
framewcirk  elements  are  synchronizad  into  one  offensive  cperaticn. 

1.  De^. 

Tlie  primary  focus  of  brigade  and  battalion  de^  operations  is  to 
interdict  by  delaying,  disrupting  or  directing  enaiy  reserves  by  sealing 
off  the  unit's  objective  area.  Brigade  and  battalion  deep  operations  are 
conducted  as  an  econony  of  force  operation  that  allcsra  for  the  destruction 
or  blocking  of  unccranitted  forces  that  could  inf  lusnoa  the  outccans  of 
friendly  close  offensive  operations.  As  the  close  fight  moves  forward, 
the  unit  irust  continually  shift  the  forces  of  its  desp  operations  to 
fitting  eneny  vmits  in  successive  defense  positions.  The  means  of 
conducting  de^  cperations  include;  field  artillery,  attack  helicopters, 
infiltrated  or  eiir  assaulted  infantry  against  soft  targets,  BAI,  maneuver 
units  and  EM.  Deep  operations  are  primarily  targeted  against  enemy 
artillery  and  counterattack  farces  that  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
enany's  attack. 

The  successful  conduct  of  deep  cperations  begins  by  placing 
specific  intelligence  needs  on  the  intelligence  system.  Cnee  identified, 
the  timing  of  the  deep  attadc  must  be  synchranized  to  the  close  fight. 

The  focus  of  de^  cpsratiens  must  ccntinually  shift  to  support  changes  in 
the  main  effort. 
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2.  Close. 


Close  operations  ccsisist  of  penetrating  a  defending  force,  fixing 
i,  the  forces  adjacent  to  the  main  effort,  and  comaitting  exploiting  forces. 

In  pr^aring  for  the  attack,  the  ocninander  determines  how  he  will 

attack  throu^  zcxie  in  each  phase  of  the  operation  and  how  he  must  stage 

*  . 

his  units  throu^  forward  assaably  areas  to  the  otgective.  Ihe  normal 
sequence  is: 

*  Move  fran  rear  to  forward  assanbly  areas  (or  from  staging 
areas  to  tacticcil  aissembly  areas) . 

*  D^lcy  and  initiate  the  attack  throu^  defending  units. 

*  Fight  throng  the  assigned  zones  between  the  113  and  the 
objective. 

Once  plarmel,  these  requirements  unc^rgo  continuous 
modification.  The  unit  prepare  ccntingencies  that  allow  it  to  shift  frcan 

♦ 

one  type  of  offensive  operation  to  another  with  minimal  delay.  Lateral 
^  loubes  are  planned  between  attacking  units  to  provide  the  coauander  the 

♦  capability  to  shift  the  main  effort  fnaa  one  unit  to  another. 

Deception  <^«rations  are  targetel  against  enesty  battcdion  and 
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ccnpany  connanders.  False,  misleading,  friendly  activity,  smdca  and  lEW 
are  synchrcaiized  to  portray  a  picture  that  allows  the  unit  to  obtadn 
surprise  as  to  the  timing,  location  and  strength  of  tl^  pending  attack. 

Ihe  dec^jtion  plan  reinforces  vhat  the  enemy  Germander  perceives  about  the 
disposition  and  intentions  of  the  attack. 

Attacking  units  direct  and  control  close  operations  using  direct 
and  indirect  fires  and  maneuver  against  the  defending  battalions.  Air 
support,  electronic  warfare,  attack  heliccpters,  combat  engineers,  air 
defense  weapons,  ard  artillery  units  2issist  the  mansjver  battalicais  in  the 
destruction  of  enemy  defending  battalions.  The  brigade  supports  the 
battcilion  fi<^t  by  providing  it  cembat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service 
sr^port.  Ihe  brigade  waists  the  main  effort  with  additional  tactical 
units,  engineers,  ADA,  CSS  and  artillery  fires.  It  ensures  that  every 
available  weapon  system  is  directed  towards  supporting  the  main  effort. 

a.  Ihe  Main  Attack. 

Close  operations  nomally  involve  a  rain  and  supporting 
attack.  Ihe  main  attack  seizes  the  units  principle  objective  or  destroy 
the  designated  enemy  force.  Main  attacks  are  charaioterized  by  mass 
ooncentraticaTs  of  fire  ccxpled  with  rapid  violent  and  bold  advances  and 
dedicated  combat  sipport,  and  combat  service  support.  Ihe  maissntum  of  the 
attaede  is  maintained  until  the  mission  is  accerplished. 


The  main  effort  is  assigned  to  only  one  unit.  All  other 
elements  including  those  that  are  assigned  secondary  efforts,  support  the 
unit  that  is  assignai  the  main  effort.  If  the  unit  'tssigned  the  main 
effort  encounters  une:}q)ected  difficulties  or  a  sup^xorting  attadc  meets 
with  unexpected  success,  the  cqimander  shifts  the  concentration  of  forces, 
fires  and  reguired  logistic  resources.  Simportirig  units  must  be  pr^ared 
to  shift  the  main  effort. 


Once  launched,  enemy  actions,  minor  changes  in  the  situation 
or  lack  of  success  of  other  elenents  should  not  divert  forces  from  the 
rain  attack,  ^^sroval  to  bypass  enssy  units  r^ts  with  the  next  brigade 
ocnroander.  Once  the  bypass  is  approved,  the  unit  leaves  forces  in  contact 
with  the  bypassed  ensay  and  r^xsrts  this  to  adjacent  and  follow  and 
si;pport  units. 


b.  The  Supporting  Attack. 

The  sijppcrting  attacks  exist  to  aissist  the  rain  attack.  The 
mission  of  the  supporting  attack  force  must  state  clearly  how  it  is  to 
render  this  assistance,  by  limited  objective  attacks,  seizing  criticad 
terrain,  fixing  the  enemy  in  position,  preventing  enery  disanga^nent, 
deceiving  him  as  to  the  location  of  the  rain  attack,  and  forcing 
commitment  of  enemy  reserves  early  or  at  an  indecisive  point. 


Uhits  conducting  attacks  eura  provided  less  resources  than 
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units  caaaiducting  the  main  attack.  Initial  strong  fire  sufpart  to 

sv?3porting  fires  permits  them  to  si;?p3rt  a  seocndary  attack  agcdnst  a 

limited  objective  without  interfering  with  the  subsequent  or  simultaneous 

si^port  of  the  main  attack.  Demonstrations  ruses  aoccrplish  sore  of  the 

above  purposes  where  insufficient  forca  is  avaiilable  to  launch  strong  ^ 

si?:pQrting  attacks. 

• 

c.  Follow  and  Si^port  Force. 

The  follow  and  si^port  forca  is  not  a  reserve.  It  is  a 
conmitted  force  vhich  is  provided  the  aj^ircpriate  amount  of  coribat,  canbat 
si^^port,  and  coibat  service  si.?:port  forces  to  perform  its  mission. 

Ccmmanders  of  the  leading  forces  and  the  follow  and  si5:part  forces 
maintain  close  liaison,  however,  the  actions  of  the  follow  ard  support 
forces  are  controllel  by  the  ccmnander  designating  the  force.  Follow  and 
support  farces  must  have  mobility  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  leading 
forces,  have  tactical  integrity,  and  have  flexibility  to  act  cn  their  cwn 
initiative  consistent  with  the  higher  force  ccmnander's  intent. 

Potential  tasks  for  units  with  follow  and  support  missions 

♦ 

are: 

*  widen  or  secajre  the  shoulair  of  a  penstraticn,  ♦ 

*  Secure  key  terrain. 
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*  Blcx^  movement  of  enea/  reinforcement. 

*  Guard  priscrtsrs  and  key  2u:^eas  and  installatians. 

*  Attack  counterattacking  farces. 

*  Open  and  secure  lines  of  canmaiicatlon. 

*  Ejq^and  area  of  e}q>loitaticn. 

*  Control  refuses. 

*  Destroy  bypassed  units. 

*  Relieve  supported  units  that  have  halt®3  to  contoin 

enemy  farces. 

3.  Rear. 

Ihe  primary  missicsi  of  rear  c^jeration  forces  is  to  retoin  the 


unit's  freedom  of  manaiver  and  ccaitinuity  of  operations  throu^ 
anticipating  critical  rejuirements  for  classes  HI  and  V  and  prqpare  push 
packages  to  sustain  the  momentum  of  attack. 


4.  Reoormaisscince  and  Security  Operaticris. 


Reconnaissance  provides  fresh  inf onnaticn  on  the  terrain  to 
reduce  unknowns  and  facilitate  the  rapid  executicn  of  the  main  or 
s>.5)porting  attacks;  and  information  cn  enesny  di^x»iticis  to  help  guide 
attaciking  forces  against  enemy  weaknesses.  Information  received,  must  be 
evaluated,  interpreted  and  disseminated  by  the  main  CP. 

The  counander  must  always  watch  his  flanks  zind  rear.  Ihe  flanks 
are  secured  by  flank  guards  thrcu^  surveillance  and  fire  and  maneuver, 
and  throu^  the  effective  use  of  <±stacles.  Early  warning  of  impending 
counterattacks  and  collection  of  timely  and  2uxajrate  information  is 
essential  to  security. 


5.  Reserve. 


Ihe  primary  missicn  cf  the  reserv’e  in  the  attack  is  to  exploit 
success  to  ensure  mission  acccrpli^msnt,  not  to  reinforce  failure.  The 
size  of  the  reserve  is  determined  by  the  ccsrmandsr  during  his  estimate  of 
the  situation.  In  ^naral,  the  more  vague  the  situation  the  larger  the 
reserve.  Ihe  reserve  should  possess  mobility  and  be  pcjsiticned  to: 

*  Permit  rapid  movemarrt  to  point  of  eiploynent. 

*  Weight  the  main  attack. 


*  Provide  security  to  vmoccupied  terrain. 

*  Provide  maxiitaim  protecticn  fran  hostile  observation. 

Onoe  committed,  the  reserve  becomes  the  units  itain  effort.  Once 

the  reserve  is  ccmnitted,  another  reserve  Eajst  be  designated.  This  can  be 
* 

aoccnplished  by  reserve  missions  in  the  initial  order. 

B.  Forms  of  Maneuver. 

The  basic  forms  of  maneuver  are  envelcpissnt,  turning  movement, 
infiltration,  penetration  and  frcnteil  attack.  The  brigade  conducts 
fTOTtal  attacks,  pei^etrations,  envelopments  and  infiltrations,  and 
participates  as  an  element  of  a  larger  force  conducting  a  turning 
movement. 

1.  fhvelcpment. 

The  envelcpient  uses  si^rporting  attacks  to  hold  the  enaty  in 
position,  vhile  maneuvering  to  attack  his  flank  (s) ,  to  roll  it  rp  or 
secure  objectives  in  his  rear  that  cut  his  i iruag  of  ccmnsjnications  and 
routes  of  escape.  The  envelcpnent  forces  the  enemy  to  fi^±  in  two  car 
more  directions  simultaneously.  An  enveljptnant  may  be  nrendiytcd  on  a 


single  flank  or  cn  both  flanks  (double  envelcpnant) . 

An  envelcpitsnt  r&juires  the  enasy  force  to  have  an  assailable 
flank(s)  and  the  enveloping  force  to  have  Bobility,  firspober  and 
surprise.  Hinimum  control  csaasures  are  assigned  to  tl^  eraalcplng 
farces.  Ihe  use  of  zone  of  action,  checkpoints  and  an  axis  of  advance 
will  simplify  movement  and  coordination  with  an  adjacent  sipporting  attack 
and  will  clarify  the  caanarders  schane  of  maneuver.  An  z^ial  envelcp&ent 
requires  that  air  parity,  (^ignaticn  of  air  axis,  JSEAD  and  st^pressive 
fires  be  available  or  that  enssy  dispcsiticra  do  not  interfere  materially 
with  the  fligfit  of  a  large  number  of  zdrcraft  (Figure  4-3-1) . 


2.  Paietraticsn. 


In  a  penetxatlcai,  the  brigade  or  bettcdicn  attacks  t'hrou^  the 
eneny's  principle  defensive  positicn  to  divide  the  enaiy  force  and  adlcw 
it  to  be  defeated  in  detcdl.  It  is  planned  and  executed  in  three  stages: 
rapturing  the  eneny's  defensive  positicn,  widening  the  gap,  and 
overrunning  or  securing  objectives  that  will  destroy  the  continuity  of  the 
enesiy's  defense.  A  penetration  is  conducted  when  the  ensiy  is 
overextended,  weak  spots  in  his  defense  are  detected,  terrain  and 
observation  is  favorable,  strcjig  fire  support  is  available,  or  an 
assailable  flank  is  not  avzdlable.  It  requires  a  nassing  of  fon^s  and 
fir^  against  a  narrow  secticxi  of  the  ensiy  defense  before  he  can  move 
forces  to  blodc  or  halt  the  attadc.  As  the  perffitration  progresses, 
bypassed  farces  are  reduced  by  follow  and  sippcrt  forces. 

The  penetratioi  is  nomally  preceded  by  artillery  pr^jaraticn 
delivered  to  danoralize  and  weaken  the  defender,  to  lizoit  his  ability  to 
react  against  the  attack,  and  to  cover  the  movojsnt  of  attacking  units. 
Following  the  fire  pr^jaraticsn,  the  assa\d.t  units  attack  thixxs^  a  narrow 
sector  of  the  eneny's  defensive  position.  Sipparting  att^dcs  can 
neutralize  eneaay  fire  and  sipport  and  ocramand  faciliti^  by  infiltration 
and  seaire  terrain  that  blocks  the  movenent  of  r^erves  cqainst  tha  main 
attack  or  promotes  ccsitinuous  movement  of  the  attack.  As  the  attack 
progresses,  units  of  the  sipportirg  attack,  or  the  follow  and  sujport 
force  secure  the  flanks  of  the  main  attack  or  widen  the  gap  by  breaking 


FIGURE  4-3-3.  ERXSADE 

3.  Frontal  Attack. 


The  frontal  attack  is  ths  least  desirable  form  of  sanajver.  It 
is  employed  to  overrun,  destroy  or  capture  a  weaker  enemy  in  positicai  or 

♦ 

to  fix  an  enemy  for»je  in  position  to  support  an  envelcpisnt  cr 
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penetration.  The  frantal  attadc  strikes  aloig  the  eTemy's  entire  front 

within  the  zones  of  the  attac)dng  brigade.  Ihe  frontal  attadc  shculd  only 

be  \ased  against  a  weak  or  disorganized  ensay;  vrfisn  the  situation  is  not 

fully  developed;  v^ien  the  attacker  has  overwhelming  ocmbat  power;  vAien  the  " 

time  and  situation  require  imnediate  reaction  to  eneny  acticai;  or  when  the  ^ 

mission  is  to  fix  the  enemy  positicn,  deceive  him  or  2issist  the  main 

attack. 

I 

The  reserve  in  a  frontal  attack  adlows  the  comnander  to  influence 
the  attack  throt^  reinforcement  or  by  ensuring  or  exploiting  ajccess.  It 
is  positicaied  to  wei^t  the  main  effort  (Figure  4-3-3) . 

4 .  Infiltration . 

Infiltration  is  the  covert  movEnant  of  adLl  or  part  of  the 
attacking  force  throu^  enemy  lines  to  an  dsjetive  in  the  rear.  It  is  a 
form  of  maneuver  normally  used  in  cxinjuncticn  with  and  to  si^pcrt  other 
forms  of  maneuver. 

Ihe  movement  and  assembly  of  forces  by  stealth  ansong  enemy 
positions  is  a  slew  operation.  Lii^t  infantry  units  are  best  suited  far 

■m- 

infiltration  eperations.  Tank,  meciianized,  and  motorized  units  can 

conduct  de^jer  infiltratim  by  taking  advantage  of  faulty  enemy  ’ 

dispositicai,  gaps  created  in  enemy  obstacles  without  ersny  knowledge  and  » 

by  diversionary  attacks. 
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Planning  for  infiltration  nust  be  detcdled  and  ocxcdinated 
closely  into  the  overall  plan  of  attack.  Deviation  from  plans  to 
infiltrate  is  difficult  to  coordinate  once  movement  has  begun.  Linkage 
plans  or  plans  to  extract  the  force  oust  eOso  be  prepared. 

Within  the  area  of  infiltration,  the  controlling  headquarters 
designates  an  area  of  operation  that  supports  infiltration  by  stealth. 
Infiltration  is  cost  feasible  during  limited  visibility,  over  rou^ 
terrain,  throui^  areas  uncxxxpied  by  the  enesy  or  areas  not  covered  by 
observation  and  fire.  Ihese  conditions  edlotf  the  undetected  movesisnt  of 
snail  elacents. 

Infiltration  requires  extensive  reconnaissance  that  identifies  the 
enemy  di^xssiticHi  across  the  ar^  to  be  infiltrated,  identifies 
infiltration  lanes,  locates  assault  positicffB,  identifies  enaiy  weaknesses 
and  observes  eneny  activity.  Based  on  reccnnaissanoe,  friendly  forces 
organize  into  apprcpriate  sized  elements  and  move  through  and  around  enemy 
positions  using  single  or  multiple  lanes.  These  lanes,  in  conjunction 
with  coded  designation  of  infiltrating  groups  eind  their  pniable  seqiffince 
of  mcrvement,  ohedqxsints  and  phase  lines  provide  a  means  of  r^xsrting  the 
progress  of  the  operation  and  of  coordinating  movement  of  infiltrating 
teams.  Other  measures  include  assault  positions  objectives  and  rally 
points  (Figure  4-3-4) . 
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QPCUOW  4 
SUPPORT 


Fiojra:  4-3-h,  imLXErmoN.. 


C.  Formaticjn. 


Ihe  ccnsiander  selects  the  initial  attack  fcrraticn  that  offers  the 
best  <±iaric&  of  success.  Key  consideratioTs  for  tha  choice  are  maintaining 


in.tti.ia1  si:t^x3rt  betireen  manaiver  elements  and  avoiding  the  pieceroeeLL 
oonmitment  of  forces. 

1.  Brigade/Battalion  ir  Oolunai. 

A  imit  in  colvtmn  ma^  he  used  when: 

*  Ihe  terrain  or  eneaiy  defenses  require  the  unit  to  attack  on 
a  narrcw  frait. 

*  At  ni^tt  or  during  limited  visibility. 

*  To  provide  d^ith. 

*  To  retein  the  initiative  and  permit  flexibility. 

*  To  provide  depth  and  security  cn  the  flaxiks. 

*  To  ke^  the  following  battalions  in  position  to  move  through 
or  around  the  lead  element  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  the 
attack. 

Ihis  formation  caily  allows  a  unit  to  concentrate  a  peart  of  its 
fires  to  the  front,  its  subject  to  piecaseal  ccssnitment  and  slower 
d^lcymant  to  the  front  (Figure  4-3-5) . 


2.  Brigade/Battalicsn  csn  lins  (with  or  without  reservo) . 

A  brigade  or  battalioi  conducts  an  attack  on  line  with  or  witlttsjt 
a  reserve.  A  unit  on  lira  with  a  reserve  consists  of  two  or  roore 
subordinate  units  on  lire  with  the  remaining  feres  designated  as  the 
reserve.  The  reserve  provides  flexibility  and  security.  It  is  a  major 
force  that  can  exploit  the  success  or  assuns  tl^  nissicn  of  a  leading 
battalion  (Figure  4-3-6) .  This  formation  is  used  when: 

*  Jreat  d^3th  in  the  attack  is  not  necessary. 
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eneiY  situation  oust  not  dlctata  a  reserva  and  rsquires  sufficient  gaps  or 
weak  spots  in  the  ejany's  c^ense  (Figure  4-3-7). 


Brigade/battalion  in  edhelcn  Is  used  advancing  in  a  vic^ 
zona,  when  a  flank  threat  exits,  or  when  the  envelcpnent  of  an  arm^  force 
is  planned.  Ihis  fcosatiOT  provide  good  flank  security  and  depth,  but 
flexibility  and  ability  to  develop  ocssbat  power  to  the  front  is  iiTnitgri 
(Figure  4-3-8) . 


gSURE.4r3-8.  .  ERIGADE/EmaUO?J  IN  mmLC^. 
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D.  ExBcaition. 


IXnring  execution  it  is  atsolutely  essential  that  the  Bsanantum  of  the 
attack  be  mintained.  Hcilts  on  the  intermediate  objectives  are  normally 
avoided  since  they  slew  the  attack  and  greatly  increa.se  the  units 
vulnerability.  Ihe  force  most  close  ai  the  objective  at  tep  speed  in  che 
shortest  possible  time  with  maxiirim  canbat  power.  Uiroughout  the  attack, 
units  closely  foliew  supporting  fires.  As  the  attack  progresses,  the 
cemmander  shifts  the  wei^t  of  the  attack  to  take  advantage  of  tactical 
success  to  avoid  knewn  or  suspected  enany  strength  or  to  take  advantage  of 
more  favorable  routes  of  approach  as  they  are  discovered. 

E.  The  Assault. 

The  assault  b^ins  as  units  deploy  in  the  assault  position  and 
continue  their  move  to  the  objective.  Oerpanies  zmd  platoon  enploy  fire 
and  movements.  The  key  is  to  close  quickly  cn  tha  objective  before  the 
enemy  can  react.  Direct  fire  weapons  fraa  cr/erwatch  units  must  be 
integrated  with  indirect  fire  weapons.  These  weapcsi  systems  lift  and 
shift  their  fires  as  fires  are  masked. 

F.  Consolidation  and  Reorganization. 
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As  socn  as  the  objective  is  seized,  the  sa^jportirjg  wea^xxis  adjvist  to 
those  cxsncentrations  designed  to  protect  the  ocnsolidation  and 
reorganization.  During  ocnsolidation,  the  imit  ensures  the  enaiy  is 
eliminated  fran  the  objective;  a  hasty  defense  is  formed,  security  is 
established,  fires  are  planned,  reconnaissance  is  ccnducted  and 
pr^jaraticn  for  foll<w-on  mission*;  occur.  Personnel  are  briefed  on  the 
status  of  the  ccxsnand  and  follow-\3i  missions. 

Simultaneously,  reorganizaticn  occurs.  personnel  who  have  been 
%KXinded  or  kills!  are  replaced;  ccstpanies  rsxnstitutei;  unit  reports  are 
rendered;  evacuation  of  wounded,  killed,  PCW  and  equipment  occurs; 
supplies,  ammunition  and  equipment  are  redistributed  in  units  or,  if  time 
permits,  through  IjDGPACS;  and  command  and  control  facilities  relocate. 

G.  Movement  to  Oontact/Hasty  Attack. 

A  brigade  conducts  a  movacent  to  contact  to  gain  or  regain  contact 
with  the  enemy  and  do  it  in  a  way  that  risks  the  smallest  part  of 
force  while  the  remainder  is  available  to  immediately  respond  when  ccntact 
is  made.  Ckice  contact  is  made,  the  oaTimfindpr  develops  the  situation 
further,  maneuvers  and  concentrates  forces  and  attacks. 

The  primary  consideration  in  pr^aration  for  a  movempnt  to  contact  is 
anticipating  actions  during  the  movement  and  ths  requirensnt  for  mnaiver 
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and  fire  support  viien  contact  is  mads.  Oie  positioning  of  units  in  the 
formation  is  dictated  by  the  mission,  particularly  the  anticipatai 
enployment  of  maneuver  units.  Qanbat  service  support  units  are  integrated 
in  the  movement  of  tactical  units  to  provide  support  but  not  to  interfere 
with  the  tactical  movonents. 


Bie  covering  force  of  the  advance  guard  develops  the  enemy  situation 
and  prevents  the  unnecessary  delay  of  the  nain  body.  The  advance  guard 
fi^ts  throuf^  anall  concentrations  of  e>aiy  forces  and  ensures  the  main 
body  can  d^loy  uninterrupted  into  attadc  formations.  It  is  tafJc 
organized  to  secure  the  uninterrupted  coveBSTit  of  the  main  body.  Ccmbat 
support  consists  of  engineers,  intelligence  collection  assets  and 
artillery  augnent  the  advance  guard. 

•Die  flank  and  rear  guards  protart,  the  uain  body  frcaa  ground 
cteeinration  and  surprise  attack.  These  forces  are  strorq  enoui^  to  defeat 
small  eneny  farces  or  to  delay  a  strong  enemy  attack  long  enousgh  to  auLlcw 
the  mzdn  body  to  d^loy.  The  flank  guards  travel  on  routes  parallel  to 
the  routes  of  the  main  body.  These  elemarts  move  by  ccrtinuous  narch  or 
alternate  bounds  to  occupy  key  terrain  on  the  flanks  of  the  main  body. 

The  rear  guard  follows  the  main  body. 

The  main  body  is  organized  and  deployed  to  be  capable  of  hasty  attack 
or  hasty  defense.  March  di^xsitions  of  the  nain  body  nust  permit  maximum 
flexibility  of  mareuver  during  nsavement  cind  when  ocntact  with  the  enemy 
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FIGURE  4-3-10.  EPJg^DE/F^OT^t.TC;  KUVF^?^ 

The  moveffient  to  cxsrtact  is  icarteJ  by  rt^id  aggressive  acticn.  Khsn 
OOTitact  is  made  by  the  lead  eleoant  of  the  advance  guard,  the  enemy 
situation  is  rapidly  develcpsd.  Within  its  capability,  the  advance  guard 
destroys  forces  that  can  interfere  with  the  movtsnsnt  of  the  main  body  and 
contains  those  it  cannot  destroy.  Elements  of  the  nadn  body  may  be 
committai  to  reduce  pockets  of  resistarsa  centained  or  bypassed  by  the 


advance  guard.  Elenients  of  the  advance  guard  assigned  cxantainment 
missions  are  relieved  as  r^idly  as  possible  and  rejoin  the  covering  force 
to  avoid  dissipating  the  advance  guard's  strength.  Ihe  comnander  monitors 
the  progress  of  the  leading  and  engaged  combat  units  and  anticipates  their 
reguirements.  When  resistance  is  encountered,  he  conndts  forces  from  the 
fflcdn  body  to  maintain  the  moraentum  of  the  advance. 

A  movement  to  contact  ends  with  the  ocopation  of  an  objective  without 
eneny  contact  or,  vrfien  cxaitact  is  made,  in  a  series  of  meeting  engagaaients 
and/cr  hasty  attack.  In  an  encounter  with  a  moving  enemy  force, 
aggressive  action  should  take  place  without  hesitation.  The  decision  to 
attack,  bypass,  or  defend  must  be  made  rapidly.  Ihis  decision  is  goverried 
by  the  commander's  intent.  Oral  fragmentary  orders  and  rdiearsai  battle 
drills  are  the  rule,  but  in  the  absence  of  orders,  subordinate  ccnsnanders 
should  not  hesitate  to  ta]ce  the  appropriate  action.  Ihe  decision  to 
ocnsnit  the  entire,  force  is  the  cxnmander's. 

A  movement  to  contact  evolves  into  a  meeting  engagaaent  when  elsnents 
of  the  \jnit  engage  static  or  moving  enemy  force  about  which  it  has 
inadequate  intelligence.  It  is  a  decision  point  vhere  the  cramandpr 
decides  to  retain  the  initiative  and  attach  or  declines  to  attach  and 
takes  \p  the  defense.  Ihe  action  ceases  to  be  an  engagement  when  the 
enemy  situation  is  develcped  and  subsequent  planned  and  coordinated 
actioTS  are  underta)cen. 


Ihe  basic  principle  in  ocnducting  a  meeting  engaganent  is  to  seize  and 
retain  the  initiative.  Ihe  eneaiy  situaticn  is  develc^Ded  vigarously  and 
aggressively.  Hie  identificaticn  and  envelopment  of  an  assailable  flank 
will  usually  disclose  the  ensny's  di^xisiticn  more  rapidly  than  with 
frontal  attacks  and  give  more  opportunity  for  t2ictical  surprise  and 
decisive  results. 

A  meeting  engagement  can  quickly  turn  into  a  hasty  attack.  The  hasty 
attack  is  characterized  by  limited  planning  tine  and  usucdly  involves 
vertal  FRASDs  frcsn  ailready  established  graphics.  The  initial  advantage 
belongs  to  the  force  that  first  d^loys  into  combat  formation  and  assaults 
the  enemy  by  fire. 

There  are  three  phases  of  a  hasty  attack:  advance  of  the 
reccsTnaissance  and  security  elements;  d^lcyment  and  assault  by  the 
security  farces;  and  eissault  by  the  main  body.  Forms  of  manojver 
{^licable  to  a  hasty  attack  usually  involve: 


*  Attack  of  one  flank  while  part  of  the  enemy  force  is  fixed  from 
the  front. 


*  Attack  of  both  flanks  with  a  frontal  fixing  attack. 


* 


Frontal  attack. 


Vftben  the  hasty  attack  is  not  succseding,  the  cxamander  uay  elect  to 
establish  a  hasty  defense  cai  key  terrain  until  a  greater  number  of 
saneuver  and  aurtillery  units  can  be  brcu^  to  bear  cn  the  eneiy  in 
another  hast^  or  deliberate  attack. 

1.  Intelligence. 

During  the  moveanent  to  contact  phase  it  is  liJcely  that  little 
eneny  information  will  be  avedlable.  Therefore  the  primary  missicai  of  the 
IBf  assets  will  be  towards  det&±ing  and  locating  threat  forces  early.  In 
order  to  "she^"  the  battlefield  for  the  commander,  lEW  assets  will 
attenpt  to  locate  and  identify  targets,  and  to  identify  enay  intentioTs. 
Through  this  effort  lEW  assets  will  play  a  significant  role  in  providing 
the  task  force  with  early  warning  cai  possible  enesy  actions. 

As  in  all  phases  of  ti^  operation  the  US  precis  will  serve  as 
the  key  for  identifying  key  areas  of  the  battlefield  to  be  surveilled. 
These  In  turn  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  namad  areas  of  interest 
(NAIs)  vhich  will  guide  the  efforts  of  the  lEW  systens.  Long  range 
collection  and  surveillance  will  be  a  primary  function  of  tls  division  and 
hi^sr;  while  the  brigade  task  force  will  concentrate  initially  on  the 
close  battle  and  locating  the  enaiy. 

IXjring  the  movement  to  contact  the  voice  collection  will 

move  forward  with  the  covering  force  in  an  attaipt  to  interc^  eneny 


transmissions  and  derive  possible  enemy  intentions  and  locations.  Seme 
voice  roUection  teams  are  stationary  and  operationad,  vAiile  others  are 
moving  to  the  next  location.  Jamaing  will  be  ii'mit-pd  due  to  the 
availability  of  BCM  systems,  the  limited  availability  of  targets,  and  the 
reqitirement  to  preserve  OPSBC  during  the  movanent  to  contact.  Voice 
collection  teams  should  operate  on  the  operations  net  to  eisure  rapid 
response  to  adl  transmitted  combat  information;  while  technical  data  and 
information  is  passed  to  the  platoon  operations  center  (POC)  via  the 
platoon  net.  Motorized  interc^±/directi<xi  finding  systems  (TOQ-32V2)  are 
enplcyed  in  more  static  positions  to  ctxduct  direction  finding 
operations.  If  available,  the  Oiick  Fix  n  can  ccnplsnent  the  ground 
based  collection  teams  and  is  ^rall  suited  for  interceit,  direction 
finding,  and  ECM  missions. 

The  GSRs  should  move  with  the  covering  force  and  the  advance  and 
flank  guard  elements.  Like  the  voice  collection  assets  they  provide 
continuous  si^^port  throu^  eiltemating  bounds,  positioning  on  dominant 
terradn.  GSRs  can  be  effectively  enployed  on  the  flanks  which  minimizes 
the  electronic  signature  of  the  force. 

HLMZNT  assets  operate  well  forward  of  the  moving  task  force.  The 
IPSU  teams  are  inserted  adong  the  movement  to  contact  route  to  observe 
eneny  movements  and  other  activities.  Interrogators  wave  with  and  st^port 
the  oovering  force  and  advance  guard.  While  EFVfe  will  be  minimal  until 
contact  is  made,  the  interrogation  teams  can  support  through  the 
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interrogation  of  available  refugees,  line  carossers  and  otSier 
ncaiconibatants.  As  EFWs  are  Cc^Ttured,  interrogation  teans  conduct  hasty 
screeiLng  operaticais  and  interrogate  for  infooation  of  irnnaaiate  tactical 
value. 


2.  Maneuver. 


a.  Li^t-^feavy  Brigade. 

Ihe  brigade  nonoally  conducts  a  movesBent  to  contact  on 
either  a  single  or  multiple  axes.  A  single  axis  is  \2sed  for  ease  of 
control  or  vhen  terrcdn  permits  movement  on  only  one  axis.  Ihe 
disadvantages  are  that  it  tak^  longer  to  d^lcy,  increases  column  length, 
and  permits  the  enemy  to  achieve  maximm  delay  with  minimum  force. 

Multiple  axes  are  normally  preferable  because  th^  etllow 
greater  flank  security  and  mutiiai  su|^xrt  forces  can  d^lcy  more  quickly 
fron  multiple  axes  and  can  present  imltiple  threats  to  the  enemy.  A 
disadvantage  is  that  ocsnmand  and  control  is  ocaplicated  by  havirg  two 
separate  axis's. 

In  a  li^it*-heavy  brigade  movement  to  contact,  heavy  forces 
can  be  aiployed  as  the  covering  force/advarce  guard  there  is  open 
terrain  and  the  eBpected  enany  is  mounted.  The  heavy  ta^  force  i^iould  be 
able  to  defeat  a  regimental  advance  guard  in  a  noting  er^agement. 
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If  there  are  likely  mounted  avemes  of  approach  on  the  flank 
or  flanks,  heavy  forces  can  be  enployod  as  the  flank  guard  to  overwatch 
these  avenues  of  approach.  Ihe  heavy  task  force  can  either  defeat  an 
eneny  force  or  delay  it  vAiile  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  reorients  to 
the  direction  of  the  attack. 

The  heavy  task  force  is  also  suited  to  be  the  brigade  main 
bocty.  In  this  role,  the  heavy  battalion  can  quickly  move  to  where  enemy 
contact  has  been  made  and  attadc  by  fire,  provide  mutual  si^porting  fire 
for  the  li^it  infantry  task  faroe(s) ,  or  provide  direct  fire  suppression 
on  pr^ared  enemy  defenses  in  si:?5»rt  of  the  lii^  force  attack.  If  an 
<±stacle  is  enccunterei,  the  heavy  force  can  position  itself  to  provide 
overwatch  for  the  breaching  forte  or  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the 
ctetacle. 

Finedly,  the  heavy  force  can  be  given  the  mission  of  the 
brigade  reserve  when  METT-T  dictates  a  reserve  with  nobility  and 
firqx:wer. 

In  Figure  4-3-11,  the  brigade  crinrarsier  decides  that  the 
restrictive  terrain  in  C®Js  LIGKT  and  ASSAULT  ar&  key.  S«:uring 
the^  as  inteannediate  objectives  will  ensure  the  brigade  main 
body  (heavy  task  force)  will  not  have  to  d^loy  prematurely.  By 
establishing  the  time  lines  of  the  ersmy  attache,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  brigade  could  eioounter  an  eremy  r^imsntal  aslvaiose 
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guard  in  the  c^jen  terrain  west  of  CBJ  LKar.  Based  on  these 
ocnsideraticns,  the  brigade  ocsasandar  devel^^s  the  following 
ocurse  of  action. 


To  caitrol  the  key  terrsdn  in  OBJ  LIGHT  he  assigns  one  of 
his  lic^t  battalions  to  conduct  a  movesaent  to  contact  orienting 
on  AXIS  V3ALK  to  secure  C®J  LIGHT.  Achieving  this  objective  vdJ.1 
allow  the  heavy  task  force  to  quidcly  pass  througfi  and  be  in  an 
advantageous  position  to  fi^t  any  enaay  force  west  of  CBJ 
LIGHT.  EA  IXX3  has  been  identified  to  focus  brigade  assets,  to 
include  the  attack  heliccpters,  against  a  potential  moving 
target. 

The  brigade  then  uses  the  two  assault  helicopter  ccepanies 
to  edr  assault  the  li^t  battalion  being  held  in  reserve  on  P2 
MIKE  to  seize  OBJ  ASSAULT.  This  battalion's  mission  is  to  seize 
the  key  terrain  and  to  disrupt  and  slow  the  advancement  of  an 
enaty  force  west  of  CBJ  ASSAULT  to  create  a  window  for  the  heavy 
task  force  to  destroy  enemy  forces  east  of  CBJ  ASSAULT;  than  to 
secure  CBJ  ASSAULT  to  adlow  the  heavy  task  force  to  quickly  pass 
throu^  and  be  in  an  advantageous  position  to  fight  eneny  forces 
west  of  OBJ  ASSAULT.  EA  CAT  has  been  identified  to  focus  brigade 
assets  to  include  attack  heliccpters  to  suj^jcrt  the  li^it 
batteilion  on  OBJ  ASSAULT.  Initially,  the  brigade  reserve  is  the 
li^rt  battalion  on  P2  PICK.  Upen  its  canmitmsnt,  the  light  task 
force  cn  CBJ  HOLT  beccanes  the  brigade  reserve  and  CBJ  LIGHT 
beccnies  PZ  LKSIT.  Hie  lead  elenent  is  the  brigade  advance  guard; 
the  aviation  task  force  attack  heliccpters  are  the  brigade 
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cxunterattack  force.  Ihe  assault  helicopter  ocnpanies  are 
available  for  further  air  assault  operations. 

Each  maneuver  task  force  provides  its  own  front,  flank  and 
rear  guard.  The  brigade  conmander  may  attach  a  li^it  ccopany  to 
the  heavy  task  force.  This  unit  can  be  used  to  secure  restricted 
terrain  in  route  oar  along  AXIS  HEAVY  or  FINAL.  Ihe  li^t  ccnpany 
must  be  augmented  with  tran^xa±ation  of  ccnparable  mdsility  to 
the  heavy  force  (i.e.  ride  on  tanks,  inside  BFV,  or  follow  bdiind 
in  wheeled  vdiicles) . 

b.  Li^it-^feavy  3attaliai  Task  Force. 

A  typical  li^t-heavy  battalion  task  force  will  consist  of 
three  li^t  infantry  ccnpanies  and  one  BFV-equippad  mechanized  infantry 
ccopany/team.  The  ligtit-hsavy  battalion  task  force  conducting  a  movement 
to  contact  is  assigned  an  axis  of  advance  or  zone  of  action  arci  a  sarch 
abjective  to  orient  movement.  Ihe  force  may  be  required  to  seize,  hold, 
or  occupy  a  march  chjective.  Ihe  battalion  is  normally  organized  into 
three  primary  ocrrponents:  advance  guard,  flarik  and  rear  guards,  and  main 
body. 

The  heavy  team  may  be  enployed  pure  oar  may  cross  attach 
platoons  to  form  li^t-heavy  or  heavy-li^it  cocpany/teass.  If  the  terrain 
is  open  and  eneniy  forces  are  likely  to  be  mounted,  the  heavy  team  should 
be  stployed  pure  as  the  advance  guard.  If  terrain  is  broken  (restrictive 
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and  open) ,  a  heavy-ligfit  oar  li^t-heavy  team  may  be  fcanaed  as  the  advance 
guard.  In  open  terrain,  the  heavy  farces  lead  with  li^t  forces  mounted 
either  on  tanks,  in  BFVs,  or  following  in  trudcs.  In  restrictive  terrain, 
heavy  farces  move  by  alternating  bounds  to  positions  fran  vdiich  they  can 
sr^port  by  fire. 

As  the  flank  or  rear  guard,  heavy  forces  can  overwatch 
likely  mounted  enemy  avenues  of  approach  into  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the 
lic^t  task  force.  These  forces  can  either  defeat  an  enem^'  force  or  delay 
it  while  the  renainder  of  the  task  force  reorients  to  the  direction  of  the 
attack. 

As  the  mcdn  body  or  peirt  of  a  main  body,  heavy  forces  may  be 
ea^ployed  to  attack  by  fire,  provide  mutual  sipporting  fire,  cr  direct  fire 
suppression  on  pr^ared  eivemy  defenses  in  support  of  the  lii^t  infantry 
farces  assault.  Heavy  forces  can  also  be  enployed  to  add  shock,  surprise, 
fir^xwer,  and  mobility  as  the  nucleus  of  the  counterattack  force  or  the 
reserve. 

In  Figure  4~3-12,  the  li^t-heavy  infantry  task  force 
oomnander  is  the  lead  element  of  the  brigade  movenant  to 
contact.  The  task  force  is  required  to  seize  and  secure 
intermediate  OBJ  LIGHT  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  heavy 
task  f'orce  west  of  C®J  LIGir.  To  aocaiplish  this,  a  mechanized 
infantry  corpany  team  is  placed  OFOCN  to  the  lii^t  force  and 
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The  li^ht  task  fcax»  conmandfir  Initiates  the  task  fcarts 
nuvBDnent  to  cxartact  by  moving  his  heavy  team  to  OBJ  DARK,  where 
it  %dll  overwatch  and,  if  necessary,  provide  si:?5xa±ing  fire  to 
the  remainder  of  tlie  task  force  moving  along  AXIS  WAIX  to  seize 
and  secure  OBJ  LIGHT.  During  the  oocupaticn  of  OBJ  LIGHT  by  the 
task  force,  the  meaianized  infantry  cccpany  team  is  broucht 
forward  to  CBJ  LIGHT  and  positioned  to  provitfe  mirt-iial  si^^xarting 
fires  and  long  range  antiarmor  fires  for  the  light  forca. 

c.  Heavy-Li^it  Battalion  Task  Fores. 

Like  the  light  battalion  task  fores,  the  heavy  battalion 
task  force  is  organized  and  conducts  a  movensrit  to  contact  on  assigned 
axis  of  advance  or  zone  of  action  with  a  march  objective  to  criait 
movement  on. 

The  li^it  team  may  be  enploys'’  cure  or  crcss-attachad  to 
form  heavy-lii^t  or  li^rt-heavy  teams.  If  the  terrain  is  restrictive,  and 
the  enemy  farces  are  likely  to  be  disnountgi,  the  light  forces  should  be 
enplcyed  as  the  advance  guard  to  seoure  and  cl^r  the  area.  If  the 
terrain  is  hreken  (restricted  and  open) ,  a  heavy-light  or  light-heavy  team 
is  fermed  as  the  advance  guard.  In  open  terrain,  the  heavy  forces  lead 
with  the  li^it  forces  mounted  either  on  tanks,  in  BPVs,  or  follow  in 
wheeled  vehicles.  In  restrictive  terrain,  heavy  forces  move  by  bounds  to 
positiexTs  where  they  can  overwatch  and  if  required,  support  by  fire  as  the 
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li^t  infantry  secures  and  clears  the  restricted  area. 


If  the  heavy  task  force  has  restricted  terrain  on  a  flank 
and  edr  assault  heliccpters  are  available,  the  li^t  forces  can  be 
enployed  as  a  flank  guard.  Platoons  of  the  li^it  force  bound  forward  onto 
dcaninant  terrain  to  overwatch  avenues  of  approach  on  the  flanks  of  the 
heavy  task  force.  These  forces  either  defeat  an  eneiY  force  or  delay  it 
while  the  ranainder  of  the  heavy  tafdc  force  reorients  to  defeat  this 
threat. 


As  part  of  the  main  body,  the  li^it  force  must  be  mounted  on 
tanks,  BFVs,  or  vheeled  vdiicles.  These  elasants  can  then  be  utilized 
during  a  hasty  attack  to  clear  and  secure  objectives,  isolate  and/or 
reduce  pockets  of  resistance  until  relievsi,  provide  assistance  to 
engineers  breaching  cAstacles,  or  to  protact  the  task  force  flanks. 

Lic^  forces  ^iculd  not  be  task  organized  to  a  heavy  force 
unless  au^sented  by  transportation.  Riding  on  the  outside  or  inside  of 
ocnbat  v^cles  will  n^  rehearsals  and  battle  drills.  If  ocnbat 
vehicles  are  used  to  carry  the  li^t  force,  they  should  be  in  the  center 
of  the  task  force  to  enhance  the  li^t  survivability.  Using  si^port 
platoon  assets  will  reduce  the  turn  around  time  for  resupply  operations; 
bottcsn  line  all  assets  available  ^lould  be  used  to  tran^xcrt  the  li^t 
soldiers  and  dismount  them  as  close  as  possible  to  their  dcjective. 


In  Figure  4-3-13,  the  heavy  task  fcros  of  the  hrigasfe 
to  the  south  of  OBJ  LIQjr.  situation  paxsiitting,  the 
mechanized  ccn^any  team  vdiich  assisted  tha  light  infantry  task 
force  in  seizing  and  securing  CSJ  LI<2jr  is  reattachsd  to  tha 
heavy  task  force  and  falls  into  trail  as  tha  lattalicn  reserve. 
Ihe  task  force  oaraaanlar  has  dsploytsl  tha  scout  platoon  3-5  km 
ahead  of  the  task  feroa  ceaxtseting  a  zona  recon.  Tha  task  force 
moves  in  a  diaraond  fornaticn  with  a  tank  coipany  heading,  a  msch 
cenpany  on  each  flank  euTd  a  tank  ccupany  in  tha  rear.  Tha 
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nechanized  ocnpany/team  on  the  left  flaink  is  carrying  a  li^t 
infantry  occpany. 


Before  the  operation,  the  mechanized  and  lic^  infantry 
ocopany  conducts  training  and  establishes  a  personnel  load  plan 
for  each  vi^cle.  Battle  drills  are  develcp^l  for  ntounting  and 
dismounting.  Leaders  ride  on  the  same  v^cle.  Mech  coD^any 
canoanders  BFV  carries  the  lic^  ccopany  g-jiaiander  and  his  B2 
secticai.  Platoons  carry  platoons. )  The  mortar  and  antiarmor 
sections  re^uii^  i^^ial  ccTtsiderations  for  d^lqyment  to  be  in  a 
position  to  provide  rapid  support. 


The  scouts  make  initial  contact  with  the  unknown  enemy 
force.  The  task  force  conmander  deploy  the  lead  tank  conpany 
and  two  ntKh  oonpanies  into  positions  to  attack  by  fire.  The 
mech/li^it  infantry  team  is  directed  to  move  as  far  west  as 
possible  staying  within  2  km  of  the  western-most  coupary/  team. 
Here  the  licht  Infantry  oonpany  diaoounts  and  moves  forward  to 
Chedqxjint  2  to  secure  the  restrictive  terrain  as  the  mech 
occpany  becomes  tl^  task  force  reserve. 


The  task  force  destroys  the  enemy  force  and  reorganizes,  the 
li^it  oonpany  secures  Checkpoint  2  and  links  tp  with  the  li^t 
battalion  c*i  CBJ  ASSfiLIiT.  The  li^it  ccapany  is  then  in  position 
to  assist  the  heavy  task  force  throu^  AXIS  FINAL  to  continue  the 
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movement  to  coitact. 


3.  Fire  Si:¥Port. 

Planning  fires  in  st^^xirt  of  a  moveaent  to  contact  is 
fundamerrtally  no  different  for  lic^  and  heavy  forces.  Oonbined 
li^it-heavy  operations  have  several  subtle  ccnsicferaticns  that  are 
critical  to  effective  st^jport  of  maneuver  forces.  Ihesa  include  movement 
and  positioning  tecdiniques  for  indirect  fire  assets,  fire  support 
coordination  measures,  and  ^secial  mission  and  tcictical  considerations. 

a.  Movement  of  Indirect  Fire  Assets: 

Bie  key  to  providing  effective  fires  in  support  of 
li^t-^ieavy  forces  is  to  keep  fire  sippcrt  assets  in  range,  aund  re^xansive 
to  the  maneuver  force.  During  offensive  operaticns  these  tasks  beccma 
more  difficult  because  of  the  extendai  range  of  operations  and  the 
differing  movement  ^seeds.  Uta  natural  tendency  to  centralize  control 
because  of  the  increased  nurbar  of  mansuver  variables  must  be  resisted. 
Centralizing  control  of  fire  support  assets  reduces  flexibility  essential 
to  offensive  fire  support  needs. 

Hovonent  of  fire  support  assets  roust  be  closely  monitored 
and  tied  to  the  moveroent  of  the  maneuver  forces.  Ihe  differenoa  in 
displacenent  times  of  various  indirect  fire  systems  must  be  factored  into 


the  fire  support  scheane  of  maneuver.  A  lOSnsn  towed  artilleiy  battery  can 
di^lace,  move,  and  enplaoe  nudi  fast  than  a  ISSnsn  towed  battery  over  the 
saioe  terrain  and  distance.  Li^t  artillery  and  mortars  can  also  be 
displaced  and  moved  vdth  a  variety  of  utilil^  or  cargo  helicopters.  Ihe 
towed  M198  howitzer  can  only  be  air  moved  by  a  CH47D  (C  model  with  50% 
fuel,  can  also  move  it  but  cannot  tran^xsrt  crew  or  annuniticn) .  Movement 
of  other  assets  such  as  Q36/37  counterfire  radars  and  survey  ocsitrol  must 
also  be  integrated  into  the  scheme  of  maneuver. 

Without  regard  to  whether  movesent  of  indirect  fire  assets 
is  by  grouni  or  air,  a  general  nile  is  to  begin  movacent  of  firing  assets 
when  the  ground  force  being  supported  reaches  cne  half  the  maximum  range 
of  the  we^xai.  To  provide  continuoas  fire  support  a  technique  firejuently 
etployed  is  to  echelon  firing  eletsnts.  For  cirtillery  this  means  a 
battery  will  move  one  firing  platoon  forward  while  maintaining  the  other 
platoons  ability  to  re^xjnd  to  calls  for  fire.  After  the  first  platooi  is 
in  positicai  and  reacfy  to  fire,  the  second  platccn  is  than  moved  to  its  new 
firing  position.  This  techniqis  is  applicable  far  the  movement  of 
batteries  by  battedicn,  as  well  as  for  tlie  isovement  of  mortar  secticais  and 
Q36/37  rcclars. 

A  technique  for  the  movement  of  w^eapcns  systsis  of  differing 
ranges  is  to  positiaa  those  wdth  the  greatest  range,  and  frequently  the 
greater  di^lacement/siplacesitent  times,  as  far  forward  as  possible.  This 
allows  systans  with  less  range  to  move  further  forward  under  tha 


protective  fires  of  the  lari^  weapons  system. 


Echelcraasnt  of  li^t  artillery  battalions  by  battery  is 
reccraoeridedr  and  movement  of  medium  GS/GER  batteries  by  platoon  give  the 
maneuver  force  the  greatest  prciDability  of  maintaining  the  continuous 
availability  of  fires.  An  effective  technique  far  the  woveasant  of  mortars 
is  to  echelon  battalicn  mortars  by  section  behind  the  lead  crrpany.  This 
provides  continuous  and  immediate  fires  to  the  most  likely  maneuver  force 
to  ccane  into  contact  with  enemy  farces  first. 

An  eff«:±ive  technique  for  the  positioning  of  artillery 
assets  is  to  find  positions  off  to  the  flanks  of  manaiver  element.  Firing 
units  should  be  positioned  such  that  the  capabilities  of  the  systems  are 
maximized.  Maiiim  artillery  firing  units  with  Copperhead  and  ducil  purpose 
ICM  munitions  should  be  placed  to  attack  targets  requiring  those  ^jecicil 
munitions.  Li^t  artillery  has  a  significantly  greater  rate  of  fire  than 
medium  artillery.  These  firing  elemerits  should  be  pcsiticned  to  attack 
tcurgets  requiring  rapid  sijppressicn  or  firing  of  multiple  edm  points 
(large  area  targets  requiring  zone  and  sweep  fire  missions) . 


b.  Fire  Si^port  Ooardiration; 


IXtring  offensive  operations  cxntrol  and  clearance  of  fires 
becxanes  critical.  Heavy  and  li^t  units  move  at  differing  rates.  Fire 
support  personnel  must  constantly  know  where  their  own  and  adjacent 
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maneuver  elauents  are  Icxsited.  Ccnpany  FSOs  must  know  where  every  squad 
and  platcxn  is.  Ihe  platocn  locations  must  be  maintained  by  the  battalion 
FSO.  Ihe  battedion  FSE  must  ocntinually  tqpdate  the  brigade  F5E  with 
i  ccDpany  locaticTis  tl.roui^icut  the  entire  movensnt  to  contact,  f^lure  to 

^  clear  fires  significantly  increases  the  rl^  of  fratricide. 

Fire  ccntrol  measures  must  be  established  to  facilitate 

* 

immediately  respcaisive  fire  to  elements  in  contact.  This  creates  a  risk 
to  friendly  forces.  Knowing  vhere  friendly  elements  are  at  all  times  is 
essential  for  reducing  the  risks  of  fratricide. 

A  technique  for  ersuring  fires  are  oontinuously  avadlable  is 
to  use  a  ccnraon  fire  net  for  all  observers.  As  missicns  are  received  and 
assets  are  adlocatai  to  execute  the  missions,  the  observers  can  be 
directed  to  a  specific  net  to  cccplete  the  execution  of  the  mission.  Upon 
ocnpletion  of  the  mission  the  d::^rver  returns  to  the  ccmmcn  net.  Ihis 
requires  the  FSOXJFD  to  nanage  the  net.  Iha  advantage  to  the  manp'iver 
ccmmander  is  a  greater  prdsability  for  mission  execution  e^aecially  during 
periods  in  which  firing  elements  ray  be  mcrving.  Ihs  FSCCORD  directs  the 
observer  to  an  active  firing  elenent  rather  than  the  ctearver  relying  on  a 
labitual  firing  elenent  to  execute  irejuests  for  fire. 

^  c.  l^jecial  Considerations; 

IXiring  movensnt  to  contact,  fires  must  be  iranediabely 
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available  to  the  maneuver  force  in  contact.  The  meet  re^xansive  fires  are 
those  fran  the  mortars  organic  to  the  maneuver  tattailion  and  light 
infantry  conpany.  Mortars  should  be  the  first  consideratioi  for  attacking 
targets  encountered  by  the  manaiver  force.  Although  lacking  the  lethality 
of  artillery  munitions,  mortars  have  a  significantly  greater  volume  of 
fires  and  can  be  used  to  si^press  ensny  forces  until  more  lethal  indirect 
fire  assets  can  be  brou^t  to  bear  on  the  target. 

Mortars  possess  an  excellent  smeke  and  illumi  nation 
c^)ability.  'Uiis  capability  can  be  used  to  assist  maneuver  farces  as  they 
respond  to  enemy  coitact.  Illumination  can  also  be  used  effectively  eis  an 
offensive  weapon  to  mark  targets  for  attack  by  aiircraft  or  helicopters, 
and  to  inpact  on  the  ni^t  vision  capability  of  eneny  forces.  Use  of 
illumination  must  be  well  thou^t  out  and  cocrdinatrxi  b©:ause  of  the 
potential  inpact  on  friendly  maneuver  forces  using  ni^t  vision  devices. 

A  technique  for  providing  additiancil  innediate  fires  to  a 
maneuver  force  is  the  assignment  of  a  "d-^icated  battery^*  missicsi  to  cin 
artillery  battery.  This  mission  reduces  the  flexibility  of  the  field 
artillery  battalion  to  mass  fires.  A  '’dedicate!  battery”  is  normally 
edlocatei  to  a  specific  roanaiver  element,  ncrmEilly  the  lead  oenpany/team. 
Ihe  battery  caumander  becomes  a  liaison  between  the  conpany/team  and  the 
firing  battery.  Ihe  battery  responds  to  Cctlls  for  fire  directly  fran  the 
cenpany.  Movement  of  the  battery  is  normally  dene  by  platoon  under  the 
direction  of  the  battery  cotnmander  and  the  oenpany/teara  caimander.  Hiis 


missicai  essentially  makes  the  battery  vmavailable  to  re^xaid  to  requests 
for  fire  from  other  units.  A  "dedicatai  battery"  is  not  under  the  control 
of  the  FSCXXSiD. 


IXiring  offensive  operations,  firing  elements  can  be  assigned 
a  mission  of  infiltrating  or  edr  assaulting  past  intermediate  objectives 
of  the  manrajver  fcsrce  to  provide  deep  fire  st^ppcrt  to  an  operation. 
Inherent  in  this  missioi  is  an  increased  risk  of  loss  of  the  firing 
element.  Ihe  maneuver  force  cornnanrier  rust  wei^  the  potential  loss  of 
the  eisset  against  the  advantage  of  providing  fires  at  a  decisive  point  on 
the  battlefield.  Oonsideraticsi  must  also  be  given  to  the  Irpairt  on  other 
units  of  reducing  the  assets  available  to  provide  fir^. 

An  effective  technique  for  the  enploymant  of  lic^  artillery 
or  mortars  is  the  2-gun  raid.  IVjo  mortars  or  li^it  howitzers  with 
sufficient  ananuniticsi,  conanunicatica^,  and  fire  direction  cap^h-Sii-h-itag  can 
be  adr  assaulted  to  attack  a  ^)ecific  target  beyond  the  range  of  other 
indirect  fire  assets.  Nomally  this  hi^  risk  minion  is  nrr!r?iyT<-eiii  to 
attack  a  specific  high  payoff  target  the  marsuver  believes  can 

effect  the  outocsis  of  his  operation. 

The  field  artillery  battedlon  ^wuld  cxntribute  to  the 
brigade  intelligence  effort.  The  intalli^nos  gathering  capahn^t^iag  of 
the  field  artillery  battalion  provide  the  nansuver  ccanmanifer  with  a 
significantly  enhaixaei  ability  to  and  know  the  intentions  of  the 


eneany.  Maneuver  lanits  and  FA  units  that  do  not  share  their  gathered 
intelligence  are  pr^saring  thenselves  for  fadlure. 

Ihe  cxannander  of  the  maneuver  force  and  the  FSCOCRD  laast 
aggressively  ensure  that  their  re^iective  statffs  are  passing  and  receiving 
vital  combat  infonnaticsi.  The  FA  battalion  should  send  estimates  amd 
combat  information  to  the  brigade.  The  maneannr  S-2  should  actively  seek 
input  from  the  FA  battalion  S-2.  An  added  benefit  of  this  cooperaticn  is 
the  second  analysis  of  intelligence  each  organization  provides  the  other. 

Whan  a  FA  battalion  is  controlling  an  A:J/TPQ-36  radar,  the 
battalion  must  give  it  appropriate  guidance.  This  includes; 

*  Cueing  guidance.  Ccmander’s  target  criteria  should  be 
established  to  ensure  that  radars  are  cm  vhen  enoiy 
indirect  fires  are  received.  Friendly  and  hostile  fire 
modes  nust  be  bedanced.  Ccrroander's  target  criteria 
(stated  on  DA  Form  536^-R;  should  specify  sources,  in 
cciority,  that  have  authority  to  cue  the  radar.  These 
source  should  be  able  to  observe  incoming  fires  and 
have  the  means  to  cxmiaonicate  with  the  radar.  As  a 
general  rule,  cue  and  radiate  in  bursts  of  15  to  45 
seconds.  This  allows  the  radar  set  to  conplete  its 
cliitter  mapping  and  be  illuminated  long  enough  to 
acquire  targets. 


*  Radar  locations.  Radar  positions  should  provide  a 
screening  crest  of  at  least  10  but  no  more  than  30  mils 
tunneling  to  absorb  side  lobes,  and  sufficient  range 
beyond  the  FLOP  to  acquire  enesny  rounds  on  the 
ascending  leg  of  their  trajectory. 

*  Orientation  of  radar  searofa.  Establish  search  aziouth 
and  critical  friendly  zones.  Orient  radars  towards 
toiplated  ensany  artillery  positions,  cind  narrow  the 
search  fan  as  such  as  possible  to  reduce  the 
probability  of  detectiai. 

*  Survivability  constraints.  Ihe  SovietHsloc  radar 
locating  sets  are  ground-based  line-of-sight  systens 
that  can  acquire  FIREFINDER.  Soviet  aerial  platfcnns 
can  also  locate  radars.  Ihe  field  artillery  S-2  sust 
determine  if  these  oieny  locating  raaar  systems  are 
part  of  the  enesy's  order  of  battle,  and  position 
target  acsjuisition  radars  acxxjrdingly  to  minimize  the 
risk  of  detection. 

Surveys  sajst  be  planned  and  closely  si;pervis©d  if  the  field 
artillery  is  to  establish  cxntrol  on  a  ccxxcan  grid.  Ihe  FA  battalion  sust 
aggressively  sanage  and  supervise  the  survey  plan  to  establish  and 
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maintain  survey  cxaitrol  cai  a  conmon  grid  within  the  zone  of  action  of  its 
supported  unit.  Ihe  survey  plan  nust  address: 

*  Starting  control.  Each  PADS  imit  laast  be  initialized 
at  the  same  location.  If  available  the  point  should  be 
a  continuation  fron  a  known  point  established  from  a 
hii^ier  order  survey. 

*  Priority  of  waric.  If  not  clearly  established  and 
enforced  by  the  FSOOCS^  the  limited  survey  assets  of 
the  battadion  will  he  diverted  to  acccepllsh  an 
uninportant  or  unintended  task,  l-feny  FA  battalions  at 
the  NIC  have  found  their  PADS  teams  relegated  to 
leading  a  nrnaiver  unit  around  the  desert.  Survey 
priorities  vary  with  the  operaticsn,  but  should 
generally  follow  in  this  order: 

**  Firing  battery  positicris. 

**  Wsapcns  locating  radar  positions. 

**  G/VIiD  positions. 

**  Moving  target  locating  and  ground  surveillance 
radar  positiore. 


**  Mortar  pcasitions. 


**  Target  areas,  inclining  obstacles. 

**  Survey  loethods. 

*  Battalions  rely  cn  PADS  and  hasty  survey  to  the 

exclusion  of  conventional  methods.  Ihere  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this,  but  even  PADS  has  limitations  and 
requires  nanagat^nt.  It  has  a  Tnaximan  mission  time, 
regviires  zero  velocity  chedcs,  and  most  close  out  its 
surveys. 

Position  forward  observers  vbere  they  can  see  the  portion  of 
the  battlefield  for  vbich  they  are  responsible.  The  aanawer  ocnsnaiKier 
and  FSO  must  determine  the  best  locations  for  tt^ir  forward  cbservers. 

The  most  frequently  overlocdced  elestsnt  of  tte  indirect  fire  system  is 
location  of  the  cbserver  in  relation  to  the  targets.  Ihe  tas3c  force  and 
conpany/  team  FS3*s  share  re^xsisibility  for  p«siticaiing  their  PO  wi^re 
they  can  see  those  targets  tte  battlefield  they  are  responsible  for 
shooting.  If  an  PO’s  primary  mission  is  to  keep  a  particular  obstacle 
under  observation,  he  must  be  positioned  to  do  so. 

METT-T  must  also  be  a  consideration  in  the  positioning  of 
observers.  Observers  2uxi  fire  sur^ort  officers  must  maintain  effective 


cxxnnanicaticsns  to  deliver  timely  and  aocurate  fires  csn  the  eneny.  The 
digitol  eqoipcffint  must  have  electronic  line  of  sii^  in  on^  to  pass 
traffic.  This  must  also  be  a  ccnsideraticn  vhen  pcsiticning  an  observer. 

Positicn  observers  vhere  they  can  see  their  targets  and 
maintain  connunicaticaTs  with  their  indirect  fire  assets. 

d.  Mavenent  to  Ocntact  Techniques; 

In  a  movement  to  contact  there  are  several  possible  methods 
of  providing  indirect  fire  support  to  the  maneuver  fcrca.  Each  cpticn  is 
METT-T  di^Dendant,  and  there  is  no  single  solution  to  every  situation.  The 
following  are  ocnsideraticns: 


*  To  st^jport  an  air  assault  a  SEM)  program  is  essaitial. 
Indirect  fire  elements  must  ba  pcsitioned  to  provide  fires  alcrg  air 
corridors,  as  well  as  on  and  around  the  primary  and  alternate  LZs  for  the 
assault  force.  Deep  fires  on  the  LZ  could  be  accemplishsd  by  the 
infiltratiOTi  or  air  assaultirg  mortars  or  lii^  artillery  beyond 
objectives. 


*  If  the  forces  assigned  to  seize  an  cbje:±ive  are  likely 
to  encounter  significant  disnaounted  forces  edeng  its  axes  of  advance, 
oonsideraticn  ^iCald  be  given  to  allocate  a  "dedicated  battery"  emd 
priority  of  mortar  fires  to  the  lead  corpany  of  the  force. 


*  If  the  pcobability  of  emss^  Bcrtar  and  artillery  fire 
is  hi^  cxarsideration  shaild  be  givi^  to  positioning  FIE£?j23D£SI  radar 
assets  well  forward  to  pravida  de^  oovera^.  As  each  interasdiate 
objective  is  seized  laartars  should  be  brought  forward  to  the  suitable 
positions  near  the  objective  to  begin  overwatch  of  tte  next  portion  of  the 
movement  to  contact. 

*  Colt  teams,  and  FIST-V's  of  the  heavy  fcroa  ^KJUld  be 
positioned  in  pairs  on  suitable  terrain  to  overwatch  the  heavy  force 
novemsnt,  and  to  attack  hi^  layoff  targets  %dth  Ocpperfesad  tanitiors. 
Copperhead  should  be  prestocJcei  with  a  (^ignated  firing  battery  to 
facilitate  rapid  firirg  against  sequential  targets. 

*  Firing  eleassrsts  53h£uld  be  placed  off  prlaary  marsaiVBr 
axis.  Use  terrain  to  nask  firing  p->'.  Itions  from  visual  cteervaticsi  ly 
dismounted  reocnrmissanoa  eleasnts  of  the  enesy  force.  Ihis  nay  require 
use  of  high  angle  artillery  fires.  Ehsure  (teervers  are  aware  tl^  are 
€djusting  hi^  angle  fires.  Move  heavy  artillery  fcrvraztl  to  support  tl^ 
heavy  force  after  passing  threap  the  light  force  cdsjertives.  Ktei  the 
heavy  artillery  is  in  place  move  li^it  artillery  forward  to  ptsiticris 
providing  blocking  fires  against  enay  foroK  -^ttrapting  to  counterattack 
or  ireinf arcing  enay  positions. 


*  Fires  should  be  planned  to  anticipate  likely  eroy 


engsgensnt  areas  and  obstacle.  Plan  fires  to  suppress  potential  e'^y 


battle  positlcais,  observaticxi  poets  anr>  fires  on  both  sides  of  known  enaiy 
obstacles  to  breakup  potential  enaq^  acbiis*  pcsiticra. 


4.  Mobility/  Counteracbi  1  ity/  Survivability. 

Engineer  operations  to  support  a  movengait  to  contact  are  designed 
around  the  possible  maneuver  outocsses.  GenercLl  characteristics  of  the 
movenent  to  contact  are  rzpid  develcpnaent  of  the  situation  by  an  advance 
guard,  and  decisive  actions  by  the  min  body  to  destroy  the  enaay.  The 
possible  outcomes  of  a  moveasrit  to  ocntact  is  a  icesting  engaganent  or 
attack  on  a  defending  enemy.  In  the  masting  engr.gs3ssnt,  ths  min  body 
destroys  the  enany  by  either  quickly  establishing  a  hasty  defense  and 
decisively  massing  the  force's  fires  or  by  rapidly  transitioning  to  a 
hasty  attack  massirg  combat  power  at  a  weakness  discovered  by  the  advance 
guard.  These  cutcomas  drive  enginsar  force  adlocation,  task  organization 
and  scheme  of  engineer  operations. 

Inplied  missions  for  the  ®giresr  to  coisider  are; 

*  Sipport  the  lead  element  with  the  mc^ility  assets  and 
engineer  recainaissance  necessary  to  develcp  the  situaticsi. 

*  Provide  in-strida  breach  capability  to  the  main  body  to 
maintain  its  freedon  to  maneuver  in  re^xaisa  to  the 


situation. 


*  Be  able  to  enploy  rapid  obstacles  in  sipport  of  hasty 
engagscent  areas. 

*  Retain  flexibility  of  breaching  assets  to  quickly  transiticxi 
from  a  in-stride  breach  to  a  deliberate  breach. 

*  Be  able  to  quickly  stove  saterial  and  equipment  necessary  to 
transition  to  a  defense. 


Heavy  engin^r  aijgstentaticsi  provides  the  li^it  engineer  with  both 
responsive  flexibility  to  sippcrt  rapid  shifts  in  engineer  mission  and  the 
equipment  necessary  to  maintain  the  mdoility  of  the  heavy  force.  The  bulk 
of  the  heavy  engineer  mcbility  assets  are  task  organized  to  heavy  maneuver 
forces  to  provide  then  with  in-stride  breaching  capability.  The  heavy 
force  should  edso  be  allocatsi  sufficient  breaching  capability  and 
engineer  conmand  and  cgitrol  to  facilitate  transition  to  a  deliberate 
breach.  Mechanized  engineer  platoons  and  scatterable  mirs  systesis  cire 
allocated  to  li^it-hsavy  forces  to  support  rapid  obstacle  giplaa=gignt  in 
hasty  engagasent  areas.  This  is  particularly  critical  to  li^it  forces 
ocDsdtted  to  establishing  a  hasty  defense  since  they  require  greater 
oembat  moltlplicaticn  against  an  armor  threat. 
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Wheeled  engineer  assets  are  used  to  augment  li^it  forces 


several  roles.  VJheeled  engineer  may  be  \ased  as  rapid  c±6t3cle  teams  t;_t 
move  CHI  the  flank  of  the  main  bcsdy  and  execajte  flank  obstacles  triggert." 
by  predesignated  NAIs.  Ihe  wheeled  engineers  can  be  \jsed  to  tran^xart  the 
mater  jail  needed  to  transition  to  a  hasty  defense  and  begin  enplacing 
pr^lanned  obstacles  during  ccnsolidaticn.  Wheeled  assets  either  frem  the 
vbeeled  engineer  cxnpany  oa:  the  mechanized  cxrpany  may  he  allocated  to 
transport  li^it  engineers. 

Li^it  engineers  are  eLLlcxated  to  forces  that  may  have  to  assault 
breach  as  part  of  a  hasty  attack.  The  assault  force  may  be  either  a  li(^t 
or  heavy  based  force.  If  the  force  is  heavy  based,  enoLS^  light  engineers 
must  be  allcxated  to  breach  the  type  and  number  of  lanes  required  by  the 
size  heavy  maneuver  fcarce.  Li^t  engineers  sueporting  a  heavy  based  force 
must  be  provided  transportation,  preferably  under  armor. 

Lic^  engineers  cilways  support  camittsd  light  forces.  They 
infiltrate  with  a  li^t  based  axh/ance  guard  as  an  engin^ar  reconnaissance 
or  assault  breaching  asset.  Iii<^t  engineers  supporting  light  infantry 
canmitted  to  establishing  a  hcisty  ciefense  to  isolate  portions  of  an 
attacking  eneny,  rely  heavily  cn  scatterable  mine  systems  (artillery, 
helicxpter,  or  truck  cJclivered) .  Priority  use  of  these  assets  most  go  to 
li^t  engineers.  Hard  ai;sets  may  be  dedicated  for  scatterable  mine 


relcjads. 


Die  fflofveinent  to  contact  in  Figure  4-3-14  servi^  to 
illustrate  sane  of  the  po^ible  usss  of  light,  mechanized, 
and  vheeled  engir^ers  to  supjxart  a  lic^t-heavy  brigade 
rooveraent  to  contact.  In  this  escanple,  the  brigade  initially 


uses  a  bat±alion  as  an  advance  guard  to  develop  the 

situation  eind  secure  the  defiles  at  CGJ  LIGHT.  A  li^t 
engineer  ccnpany  supports  with  priority  to  obstacle 
reconnaissance  initially;  the  li^it  engineer  ccnpany  is 
pr^sared  to  provide  assault  breaches  and  assist  in  the 
passage  of  the  heavy  task  force  if  the  defile  is  defended. 
MBchani2ed  engineers  are  task  organized  with  the  heavy  task 
force  far  in-stride  breaching  along  AXIS  HVY. 


The  mechanized  engineers  retain  their  organic  GEMSS  and 
MDIGAND  to  enplace  mines  in  support  of  EA  DOG.  The  heavy 
task  force  passes  throu^  OBJ  UOfT.  VJheeled  engineers 
hauling  obstacle  material  behind  the  heavy  task  force  link 
up  with  the  lii^t  engineers  at  CP3  joined  in  EA  DOG,  a  light 
battalion  is  air  assaulted  into  CSSJ  ASSAULT  and  defends  to 
d-jcTTunt  follow  on  forces  isolating  EA  DOG.  A  light  engineer 
occpany  supports  the  effort  by  enplacing  obstacles  cn  the 
main  avenues  of  approach.  A  is  slingloaded  with  the 

aissault.  TVro  sorties  of  helicopter  delivered  VOLCANO  are 
edlocated.  The  li^t  engineers  set  up  the  MDFMS  for  canmand 
execution  and  site  the  on  order  VOLCANO  minefield  in  EA 
CAT.  They  mark  the  start  emd  end  points  with  VS-17  panels 
to  assist  the  llH-60  in  target  identification  and  delivery. 
Brployment  of  llH-60  VOLCANO  minefield  forward  of  friendly 
troops  is  ccntir^ent  cn  the  enany  situation. 


5.  Air  Defense. 


Ihe  air  defense  battery  cngmndsr  %dth  the  brigade  will  be 
the  air  defense  officer  (ADO) .  He  will  be  r^pcnsibla  for  task  organizing 
and  coordinating  edl  edr  defense  fires^ 


fffi  n 


The  three  forward  area  alerting  radars  (EAARs)  ’•dll  be 
GS  to  the  brigade.  The  li<3^it  infcintry  S-3  will  be 
responsible  for  their  positioning.  The  area  of  operation 
will  be  divided  into  two  sectors  with  a  FAAR  broadcasting 
early  warning  in  e^ch  sector.  Cne  EAAR  will  be  moving  at 
all  times  so  that  the  three  systsns  can  conduct  blinking 
techniques  to  keep  from  being  detected.  The  FAAR 
broadcasting  early  warning  will  obtain  a  position  that  will 
be  easy  for  all  ADA  systems  in  the  sector  to  receive  early 
morning. 

The  li^t  battalion  conducting  a  movement  to  cmtact  on 
AXIS  WALK  will  have  two  tewed  VUlcan  platoons  and  one 
stinger  secticai  DS.  The  VUlcans  will  be  in  the  route  of 
march,  the  stingers  will  provide  on  umbrella  coverage  over 
the  route.  CPce  objective  UGHT  is  secured  the  ADA  system 
will  provide  umbrella  covers^  over  the  objective.  This 
edso  pror/ides  forward  protection  to  the  heavy  task  force 
that  is  located  to  the  rear  of  objective  UGHT. 

A  tewed  VUlcan  platoon  and  a  stinger  section  will  be  DS 
to  the  edr  assault  forces  that  secure  CBJ  ASSAULT.  Once  an 
the  (bjective,  the  ADA  systems  will  provide  umbrella 
ccjverage  over  the  cbjective.  This  also  provides  forward  air 
defense  protection  for  eill  forces  behind  objective  assault. 
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Once  the  heavy  task  foross  defeats  the  ensny  arid  moves 
on  eixis  firal,  all  li^t  ADA.  systans  will  return  to  the 
li^it  units  control.  Uie  heavy  task  force  will  continue 

with  its  organic  ADA,  one  self -propelled  VUlcan  platoon,  one  * 

Stinger  section  and  one  FAAR.  ^ 

6.  Combat  Service  Support. 

a.  Sustainment  Consiierations. 

(1)  Movement  to  cxntac±: 

*  Foroes  mist  be  topped  off  before  the  move  cind  take  with 
them  assets  to  sustain  themselves.  All  organic 
resources  of  the  brigade  and  the  reinforcsd  FAST  move 
in  the  rear  porticn  of  the  main  body,  protected  by  the 
rear  guard.  Plans  must  ensure  CSS  elements  do  not 
interfere  with  the  tactical  movenent. 

*  Only  minimal  resipply  will  be  conducted  during  the 

i 

move.  Tha  principal  requirtasnt  will  be  for  fuel, 

particularly  for  the  heavy  battalion.  Ihe  hrigada  S4, 

heavy  battaJion  S4,  and  tr®  FSB  INO  to  the  FASCO  must 

prepare  for  forward  tacticcil  refueling.  v 

*  Anmmiticn  expenditures  will  be  light. 
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Repair  reguironents  will  be  less  in  most  cxxtsoodities, 
but  relatively  high  fear  vdiicles.  The  EAST  Bey  prolan 
imit  Beintenance  oollec±ion  point  (s)  adeng  the  route  to 
reduce  recovery  regtaraaents.  These  UMCTs  should  be 
positioned  to  facilitate  evacuation  to  the  proposed  BSA 
site. 

*  Field  services  are  typically  suspended  during  the  Bove, 
exc^jt  for  graves  registraticai. 

*  Movenent  of  the  li^t  and  heavy  troops  BBOst  be 
carefully  synchronized.  EAST  assets  will  be  taxed 
Bksving  organic  eguipment  and  sustaining  supplies. 
Ifavement  of  lic^t  troeps  will  reguire  substantial 
fapport  from  the  tran^xartatirai  assets  augmenting  the 
EAST. 

*  Due  to  extended  DDC's  and  tte  ^^eed  of  the  operations, 
rehearsals  for  support  of  the  Biovssent  to  contact  are 
critical. 

*  Ccnsideraticai  Bijst  be  givai  to  bypassed  eneaay 
elerasTts.  Support  elements  looving  forward  Bay  reguire 
additional  security  and  Bust  have  the  latest 
intelligence  on  the  ensny  situatioij. 
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*  Tlie  brigade  must  ensure  that  visibility  of  basic  loads 
is  BELintaLirvjd,  so  that  res!:?ply  of  on  hand  stockage 
oooirs  before  supplies  decrease  below  50  percent. 

*  Battle  damage  assessment  and  repair  assets  most  be 
postured  to  rapidly  respond  to  any  need. 

*  /lOgmented  FAST  elements  and  field  trains  displace  by 
echelon  to  provide  a  continuous  base  of  support  and 
prepare  for  a  hasty  attack. 

Medical  evacuation  should  be  pr^lanned  and  incliile  use  of 
laedical  and  ncnmedical  transportaticn  assets;  the 
ooordinatiQn  necessary  to  obtain  augmentation  msdical 
personnel  to  provide  enroute  patient  care  on  ncrmsdical 
vehicles;  establishment  of  patient  collection  points, 
ambulaiTce  exchange  points,  and  an  amtulancs  shuttle  system. 
■Die  location  and  cperatioral  guidance  should  be  disssminated 
on  medical  overlays. 

The  only  way  the  battalicn  S4  can  impact  the  success  of  the 
operation  is  co  have  LDGPACS  built  and  positioned  to  carea 
forward  rapidly  when  required.  Pecovery  assets  should  be 
positioned  forward. 


*  Vitm  ll<^t  Infantry  u<a«  «lr  amault  In 

thB  BKTvmnrt  to  cxntact,  ocsm Ideation  laust  bv  glvwi  to 
Marial  n^jjply  of  ti»t  fottia.  H^rt^  i^astitlon  m’f  b»  tts® 
Boot  critical  itisa  required  baiainl  cn  untie 4s^t<(»l  hl*j^ 
if  the  air  asoault  elanont  is  {xjelticTKv)  oit  of  artlllaitv 
range.  Iha  brigade  S4  end  rA.';0)  nuet  antici|:^ta  this 
roquircanBnt  anl  [r^itock  neKsiod  Bi^plieo  to  rodjtie  rwafply 
ti2aa. 

(2)  Hasty  Attack: 

(a)  Li^it-heavy  brigade. 

*  The  FASeXD  raost  plan  to  have  tha  ATP  poeitlaraal  fcarvard 
if  resupply  ia  feasible  given  the  tactical  situation. 
Amrunition  ejipenditures  will  be  relatively  hi<^. 

*  Fuel  assets  should  also  bo  positicawsl  fervard  whenever 
possible.  Captured  fuel  and  any  locally  available  bulk 
or  pacdcagsd  Class  in  should  be  utilized  to  suj:part  tha 
foroe. 

*  Plan  priiaary  and  alternate  sijpply  routes. 
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*  Attach  the  maintenance  support  team  frcan  the  heavy  FSB 
to  the  heavy  battaliai. 

*  Maximize  use  of  ccntrolled  exchange  and  canmialization  t 

to  )ceep  as  many  weapon  systems  in  the  battle  as  , 

* 

possible. 

•< 

*  Feed  MBEs. 

*  Maximize  use  of  captured  or  Iccadly  available  vehicles. 

(b)  Battalion  Considerations. 

*  Field  trains  should  be  prepared  to  move  quickly  with 
the  FAST. 

*  BDAR  teams  most  be  postured  to  rapidly  return  weapon 
systems  to  cperaticnal  status. 

*  Recovery  and  e/acuatinn  assets  are  pcxsitionsd  to 

I 

mxiiaize  reccrvery  of  down©!  weapon  systenss. 

*  Mediccil  evacuation  procedures  must  plain  for  nass  ^ 

casuailties.  Mass  casualty  planning  must  coordinate  for  . 
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lD(2'’<*(Ds  o[rifi<jiim1  with  fTitlfsl  e<^i5>is^  f.;r 

avAUahdlity. 

•  UCiis  ami  U?*3  ssist  t«a  plamaS  to  t3rt:B/i,:fe  all 

the  way  to  the  ahta-rtlvs,  \k\ita  f»«it  tis  to 

recxwTsr  fca^ysnl  to  |a'’rf)la/3’»1  cy)n«i:T.if  rs 

points. 

•  Field  trains  ushould  be  pr»’f:ii'trei1  to  quickly  with 

the  FACT. 
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COumarid,  (DraTtrol,  and  Ocranunicaticns. 


a.  Oamiand  and  Ocntrol. 

*  The  conmander  monitors  the  progress  of  the  leading  and 
engaged  crmbat  units  and  anticipates  their  requirenents. 

*  When  necessary,  the  camandsr  coanits  forces  fnan  the  main 
body  to  maintcdn  the  mamentum  of  the  advance. 

*  The  oonrendar  must  make  a  rapid  estimate  of  the  situation 
and  issue  oral  fragrrentary  orders. 

*  Subordinate  carmarders  must  understand  the  cczrmander's 
intent. 

*  In  the  absence  of  orders,  subordinate  cararanders  take  tlie 
af^nrcpriate  action  to  retain  the  initiative. 

*  DK:isic2i  to  ccsmit  the  entire  force  or  to  heilt  the  attack 
rests  with  the  ocranander. 

*  Ccrtsnanders  locate  theirselves  with  the  lead  elements  to 
control  the  situation  as  it  develops. 


The  ocranander  nust  avoid  piecetteading  of  his  foroes. 

The  brigade  main  CP  di^laces  ais  far  farward  as  possible 
before  starting  loovsraeitt,  then  di^laces  as  required  to 
provide  cxrttinuous  si^^xjrt.  , 

The  brigade  TAC  CP  operates  forward  with  the  main  bo^  to 
ease  decisicm  making  and  to  transition  to  other  offensive 
missions. 

The  ocnsnander  should  monitor  the  leading  forces  cxmmard  net. 

^prova].  to  bypass  units  rests  with  the  next  hic^ier 
oranmands. 

C2  of  envelofsnent  are;  Zcaie  of  action,  checkpoints  and  axis 
of  advance. 

C2  measures  for  infiltration  are;  infiltraticsi  lanes 
(single/  multiple) ;  coded  designation  of  infiltrating 
grcxps;  checkpoints;  phase  lines;  assault  positions; 
c±>jectives;  and  rally  points. 


Ocmmunications . 


Hie  force  ccranander  mist  have  responsive  and  reliable 
ccpammications .  To  acccnplish  this,  the  sigml  support  plan  mist  be 
closely  coordinated  with  the  operations  plan  so  it  will  directly  si;?:port 
the  mission.  In  a  mix  of  heavy  anl  li(^t  forces,  consideration  must  be 
given  at  the  earliest  poissible  planning  qtages  for  interoperability,  not 
only  of  hardware  but  of  key  lists,  Signail  Cperating  Instructions  (SOIs) , 
and  any  software  coipatibility  requirements. 

If  possible  a  reconnaissance  of  the  movement  routes  should 
be  made  to  determine  if  retransmission  stations  are  neadal  to  maintain 
continuous  oonmunications.  Secure  single-cdiannal  IM  radio  is  the  primary 
means  of  communications  v^iile  on  the  move.  It  provides  the  most  rapid  and 
effective  means  of  controlling  a  unit  on  the  move.  Ccmramications  are 
instantaneous  and  response  time  is  minimal.  To  maintain  operational 
security  and  surprise  of  the  enemy,  movesant  to  contact  should  be 
conducted  using  radio  listening  silence  or  minimizing  transmissions  during 
movement.  TechniccLL  analysis  can  identify  specific  radios  by  small 
differences  in  electronic  signature.  If  the  radio  has  been  associated 
witii  a  unit,  enemy  analysts  will  conclude  that  the  unit  is  moving  in  the 
same  directicn  as  the  radio.  Etetailed  pareplanning  and  coordination  will 
eliminate  the  need  for  extensive  radio  ccmmunicaticns  while  on  the  move. 

Visual  communications  and  messengers  can  be  used  during  a  move. 
Visual  ccmmunication  will  be  based  on  unit  SOPs.  SOPs  will  have  to  be 
exchangai  between  the  li^t  and  heavy  unit  and  visual  signals  rehearsed 
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prior  to  inpleanentaticn.  Visual  signals  include  flaqs,  li^ts,  panels, 
pyrotechnics,  and  arm  and  hard  signads.  Ihese  methods  are  vulnerable  to 
interc^Tticn  aid  the  enany  may  use  similar  signails  for  c^c^jtion  ard 
confusion.  Motor  messengers  ard  runxvers  can  provide  timely,  secure 
ccoBnunications  for  the  unit.  They  can  be  detadled  to  follow  the  task 
force  commarder  in  a  designated  v^cle  (motorcycle/H^aMV) . 


H.  Deliberate  Attack. 

A  deliberate  attack  is  planned  in  detail  ard  is  expensive  in  terms  of 
manpower,  equipment,  aid  si?plies.  It  is  characterizei  by  thorough 
planning;  rapid  concentration  of  farces;  opportunistic  exploitation  of 
enemy  weaJoiesses;  violent  execution;  early  trarsiticn  to  e3q)loitation;  ard 
positive,  aggressive  leadership  at  all  eiielons  of  ccmnand.  The 
deliberate  attack  involves  overcoming  strong  eneny  forces  in  established 
positions  ard  is  undertaken  after  time  consuming  reconnaissance, 
acquisition  and  develcprosnt  of  targets,  aid  analysis  of  ad.1  factors 
affecting  the  situation. 

Uie  object  is  to  concentrate  strength  against  the  enemy's  weakness  to 
shatter  his  defense.  As  in  any  attack,  time  is  also  to  the  defender's 
advantage.  The  time  used  in  planning  is  time  used  by  the  enaiy  to  improve 
defensive  positions  ard  defense  in  d^jth.  Plans  must  be  quickly  made  to 
bring  all  available  resources  to  bear  in  a  coordirated  attack.  Detailed 


information  about  the  enany  nsast  be  collected  frcm  hi^er  bo  lower,  and 
adjacent  units.  Sources  for  the  information  can  include  planning, 
reconnaissance  by  fire,  aerial  photograrhs,  prisoners,  refugees, 
electronic  warfare,  radar,  sensors,  and  other  available  means. 
Information  about  the  terrain  can  be  collected  from  many  of  these  same 
resources. 


Ihe  unit  itself  must  be  organized  far  the  deliberate  attack  to  best 
perform  the  tasks  assigns!.  New  units  may  be  attached  or  placed  in 
support.  Ihese  forces  must  be  thorcu^y  integrated  into  the  receiving 
unit's  plan  of  attacdc.  Tima  must  be  made  available  to  caipletely 
familiarize  augmenting  units  and  replacaients  with  the  situation,  mission, 
SOPs,  and  CBDIs. 

If  the  enony  has  had  time  to  davelc^  a  well  prepared  positional 
defense,  freedom  of  maneuver  will  be  limited  and  an  overvhelming 
concentration  of  ccartoat  power  will  be  required  to  overcoma  it.  Mutually 
supporting  positions  may  make  it  inpcssible  to  infiltrate.  To  overcome 
such  a  defense,  the  area  must  be  isolated  with  either  direct  fire 
so?3pression,  field  artillery,  mortar  hi^  explosive  rounds,  and  smoke,  or 
a  ccmbinaticn  of  eill.  Siraultaneously,  efforts  must  be  made  to  minimize 
the  enemy's  capability  to  react  by  fixing  other  enemy  positions  in  zcne  by 
fire,  maneuver,  or  threat  of  maneuver.  This  effectively  seals  off  the 
area  from  enemy  reinforcements.  A  strong  force  is  then  ccainiitted  to 
overwhelm  the  enemy  at  an  ictentified  or  created  point  of  w^ikness. 


Sequential  oar  piecsnsal  attacks  will  fail  even  if  the  overall  ratio  is 
favorable.  All  positions  in  the  area  are  cleared  and  additional  forces 
are  comnitted  to  drive  throu^  to  the  enajy's  rear. 

,  1.  Intelligence  Support. 

The  deliberate  attack  is  planned  in  detadl  and  therefore  requires 
a  thorou^  reconnadssance,  deteiiled  situation  and  target  develcpnent,  and 
ccncentraticai  of  canbat  power.  All  lEH  assets  support  this  effort  and 
join  with  any  divisicaial,  corps,  naticnad  and  USAF  aissets  to  provide  total 
battlefield  reconnaissance  and  develcparent. 

The  GSR  or  RBiBASS  teams  in  the  deliberate  attack  will  di^lace 
by  echelcai  with  the  forward  security  eleasent.  While  early  vraming  and 
protection  of  flanks  is  a  primary  mission  th^  can  adso  vector  units 
throu^  sincke  and  search  possible  amhush  areas.  Cnca  contact  is 
established,  GSR  and  RBiBASS  shoold  be  focused  along  possible  enssy 
counterattack  routes  and  the  flanks. 

The  IHSU  tears  should  te  inserted  to  confirm  the  existence  aid 
location  of  key  eneny  forward  CPs;  report  on  ereiy  activity  and  unit 
locations;  and  provide  detailed  infoCTation  on  enasy  defaisiva  pcsitions. 
Infiltration  and  exfiltration  take  careful  planning.  If  helicopters  are 
available,  plan  false  insertioi  LZs  with  actual  lZs. 
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Li^t  scouts  can  infiltrate  to  pass  detailed  infomiaticai 
ccnceming  enemy  defensive  positions  and  obstacles.  Ccnsider  augmerting 
ii^t  scouts  with  AT  assets  to  increase  mobility  and  ocsrajnications 

range.  Teaming  li^t  and  he:tvy  scouts  is  adso  a  ccnsideratiai.  Heavy  # 

scouts  can  perform  route  recoTnaissance,  report  trafficability,  and  bridge 
classifications.  Li^t  scouts  gather  detadled  infomatiOT  on  obstacle  and 
defensive  positions  and  can  pass  reports  to  tiie  heavy  scouts  for  relay. 

a 

Heavy  scouts  have  the  mobility  to  screen  the  units  open  flanks  and  quickly 
break  contact. 

Ground  based  cceimi  dcaticns  intercept  equipment  should  be  located 
as  near  the  FUJI  as  possible  to  provide  available  enemy  situation  updates 
prior  to  the  attack.  As  the  attack  progresses,  collection  teams  can  be 
alternately  moved  forward  by  echelon.  (N3TE:  Cnee  di^lacenent  begins  DF 
capability  and  reliability  will  be  effected.  EXnring  this  period,  edrbome 
DF  assets,  if  available,  will  have  to  be  reliel  on  more  heavily.) 

2.  Mansjver. 

a.  Light-Heavy  Brigade, 

A  brigade  conducting  a  deliberate  attack  has  four  forms  of 
manrajver  to  choose  frem.  These  are  a  penetraticai,  a  frontail  attach,  an  , 

envelc^m^nt,  eind  an  infiltration.  The  use  of  the  light  eind  heavy  task  v 

forces  in  each  cjne  of  these  forms  of  roamuver  is  based  on  METT-T.  The 
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options  range  frun  esiplqyirg  the  batteilicHis  pure  to  task  organizing  into 
heavy-li^t,  light-heavy  teams  down  to  and  including  ccrpany  level  teams. 
The  oanmander  must  determine  hew  to  employ  each  force,  capitalizing  cxi  the 
unique  characteristics  of  each  while  offsetting  limitations. 

In  the  attack,  a  heavy  task  force  can  support  a  light 

brigade  by; 

*  Providing  suppressive  fires. 

*  Isolating  the  objective. 

*  Acting  as  a  counterattack  force. 

*  Providing  the  initial  hasty  defense  during 

consolidation. 

*  Providing  attack  by  fire. 

*  Deceiving  the  enemy  ccnceming  the  main  effort. 

*  Overwatching  counterattack  routes  on  the  cfcjective. 

*  Assisting  in  an  assault  breach. 
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*  Acting  as  a  reserve  or  exploitaticn  force. 

*  Acting  as  the  lead  force  in  the  attack. 

(1)  PenetraticHi: 

The  heavy  force  can  play  a  Icey  role  in  a  penetraticxi. 

If  the  terrain  is  broken  (restrictei  and  open)  or  open;  the  shock, 
mobility,  and  fir^x^rer  of  a  heavy  task  force  is  used  to  rupture  the  enemy 
positions  and  effect  a  penetration.  Fires  (direct,  indirect,  and  smoke) 
on  the  enemy  defensive  positions  help  to  suppress  and  isolate  forces  at 
the  point  of  penetratiai,  to  deprive  the  enes^'  of  Tnrtaaa]  suppcad:  and 
defensive  fires.  Once  the  enemy  is  overwhelmed  at  the  point  of 
penetration,  lic^t  infantry  task  forces  hold  and  widen  the  shcxilders  of 
penetrati.cn  and  assist  other  forces  as  they  pass  through  the  gaps  to 
secure  their  objectives.  The  heavy  task  force  Ccin  then  either  roll  up  the 
flank  of  the  enemy  or  be  used  as  a  breakout/exploitaticn  force  to  secure 
deep  objectives  (i.e.  enemy  C3,  CS,  or  CSS  assets). 

If  the  terrain  in  the  area  of  penetration  is 
restrictive,  there  are  several  options  for  etrployroent  of  the  heavy  task 
force.  The  heavy  task  force  nay  be  initially  pcsiticned  to  provide 
suppressive  fires  in  and  around  the  point  of  penetration  in  support  of  the 
light  forces  rupture  of  the  enemy's  positions.  Heavy  farces  may  also 
provide  suj^aressive  fires  to  isolate  the  point  of  penetration.  Cnee  the 


penetiraticn  is  secured  and  there  is  open  or  broken  terrain  past  the  point 
of  penetration,  the  heavy  foroes  can  be  usei  as  a  breakout  oar  e:^loitatic»i 
force.  If  terrain  continues  to  be  restrictive,  the  heavy  task  farce  can 
either  move  forward  to  assist  and/or  hold  the  shoulders  of  the  penetraticsi 
open,  follow  and  support  the  li^t  task  force  conducting  the  exploitation, 
or  be  designated  as  a  reserve. 

(2)  Fronted  Attack: 

As  in  the  penetration,  use  of  heavy  farces  in  the 
frontal  attack  will  d^)end  on  METT-T.  In  restrictive  to  broken  terrain, 
vhere  the  threat  is  primarily  dismountel,  the  lii^t  task  force  should  lead 
the  attack  with  the  heavy  task  force  either  designated  as  a  reserve  or 
positioned  to  overwatch  the  light  forces.  As  the  reserve,  the  heavy  task 
force  can  be  esrplcyed  to  ensure  or  exploit  success.  As  an  overwatch 
force,  it  can  be  positioned  to  provide  direct  fire  or  sippr^sive  fire  on 
the  objective,  or  these  foroes  can  be  used  to  isolate  cPjective  frem 
any  enemy  attenpt  to  reinforce. 

In  broken  to  epen  terrain,  \iiiere  the  threat  is 
motorized  with  some  armor,  tte  heavy  task  force  can  lead  tlM  brigade 
attack.  This  requires  extensive  edr  and  v^iicle  augmentaticsi  for  the 
light  task  force.  One  li^t  task  force  is  placed  in  vdiLcles  to  follow 
and  support  the  heavy  task  force.  When  restrictive  terredn  is 
encounterei,  the  li^t  force  dismounts  and  bsoonas  the  main  attack.  In 
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carder  to  naintciin  the  nanerrtum  of  the  attack,  the  other  light  task  force 
conducts  successive  air  assaults  forward  of  the  heavy  force  to  seize  and 
secure  chokepoints.  Hiis  tecdinique  is  best  used  when  the  resistance  is 
li^t,  in  the  pursuit,  or  exploitation. 

(3)  Envelopment: 

In  an  envelcpaent,  the  key  ccnsideraticsTs  for  the 
enplqyment  of  the  heavy  force  is  the  type  of  terrain  the  friendly  forces 
have  to  operate  cm,  and  the  make  ip  of  the  opposing  force.  If  the  terrain 
is  open  and  the  opposing  force  is  heavy,  the  heavy  tas3c  force  cxirduc±s  a 
supporting  attack  to  fix  the  enemy  armor  forces,  while  tte  li^t  task 
forces  maneuver  to  the  flank(s)  to  attack  thie  enany's  heavy  forces  with 
rear  and  flank  AT  fires  and  to  cut  his  lines  of  cxiranunicaticfns.  In  this 
situation,  li^t  forces  can  be  moved  into  position  either  ty  infiltration 
prior  to  the  attack  (based  cm  accurate  intelligence)  cr  by  Army  aviation 
assets  during  the  attack. 

If  the  friendly  forces  are  attacking  cm  broken  terrain, 
a  li^t  task  force  cxmducts  a  sippcrting  attack  to  fix  the  enemy.  Iha 
heavy  task  force  and  possibly  another  li^t  task  force  (if  transportation, 
edr,  or  vehicle  is  available)  cxnduc±s  the  envelcpnsnt  to  attack  zind  roll 
vp  the  enemy's  flank  and  secure  cibjectives  into  the  rear  to  cut  lines  of 
cksranunicutioris  and  esicape  rcutes. 


In  extremely  restrictive  terrain,  vtetB  there  is  little 
mobility  for  a  heavy  force,  the  heavy  task  force  should  be  positioned  to 
overwatch  and  provide  SL^^pressive  fires  to  fix  the  enesny,  vhile  cne  cr 
both  of  the  li^t  task  forces  maneuver  to  attack  a  flank. 

(4)  Infiltration; 

During  infiltratioi  operations,  the  heavy  task  force 
will  be  enplqyed  in  a  sqpporting  role.  Ihe  heavy  task  force  may  be 
positional  to  overwatch  the  infiltration  lanes  of  the  light  farces.  If  a 
li^t  force  is  discovered,  the  heavy  task  force  can  provide  suppressive 
fires  to  isolate  the  area  and  assist  in  the  extraction  of  the  discovered 
elements.  If  terrain  permits,  the  heavy  task  force  can  eOso  conduct  a 
limited  counterattack  to  assist  in  the  extracticxi  of  tha  discovered  or 
li^t  forces. 


Once  the  light  infantry  forces  have  ccapleted  the 
infiltration  and  are  either  in  assault  positiais  or  in  the  act  of  seizing 
and  securing  their  objeirtives,  the  heavy  task  force  at  first  light  will 
either  move  forward  as  the  reserve  to  assist  or  reinforce  success,  or 
become  the  brigade's  main  effort  to  exploit  the  success  of  the  light 
farces. 


In  any  deliberate  attack,  the  heavy  force  can  be  used 
as  part  of  a  tactical  das^jtion  operation.  The  noise  created  by  a  heavy 


fcax»  will  divert  the  aieay's  attention.  Ihe  heavy  task  fores  is  used  to 
deceive  the  eneny  ty  eaploying  it  in  a  demonstration ,  ruse,  feint,  or  as 
part  of  the  sejporting  attack  to  draw  the  erewiy's  attention  away  frcaa  the 
light  brigade's  main  effort. 


/ 


In  the  scenario  at  Figure  4-3-16,  the  li^it  brigade  is 
csriducting  a  deliberate  attach  against  elenents  of  a 
motorized  battalion  to  seize  C6J  LTON. 

Objective  CAT  is  occtpied  by  a  motorized  platocxi,  CffiJs 
DOG  and  MXJSE  ar^s  ocxajpied  by  an  infantry  ccnyary,  and 

•  objective  LICN  by  an  armored  ccnpany  with  an  infantry 

*  platoon.  The  ocaicept  calls  for  a  li^it  battalion  initially 

as  the  main  effort  to  seize  CAT  and  DOG,  then  lOJSE.  Open 
seizure  of  MDUSE,  the  heavy  force  passes  threu^  IXiG  and 
KXJ5E  and  becomes  the  sain  effort.  As  the  passage  of  lines 
occurs,  the  attack  helicopters  initiate  a  si^porting  attack 
by  fire  from  the  NDRIH  on  to  LICN  to  draw  the  eneny's 
attention  to  the  NCKIH.  Sistultanasusly,  the  heavy  force 
attacks  along  AXIS  FINAL  to  seize  CBJ  LI(2I  from  the  SOUIH  by 
envelopment.  A  li^t  infeuntry  battalion  is  the  brigade 
reserve  and  is  pr^sared  to  air  assault  to  sqgpcrt  the  main 
attack. 

During  consolidation  and  reorganizaticn,  the  heavy  task 

w 

force  can  establish  a  hasty  defense  as  the  li^it  forces 

*  reconsolidate  and  cocplete  defensive  pr^saraticn.  The  heavy 

scxxtt  platoons  can  provicte  immediate  mounted  reconnaissarce 

▼ 

^  3  to  6  km  in  front  of  the  c4)je£:tive  for  early  warning  of 

enemy  counterattack  activities.  The  heavy  task  force  can 
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also  be  enployed  to  overwatch  enemy  cxxmteriittack  routes  and 
be  the  brigade's  cxxmterattacic  force  against  an  enemy 
counterattack. 

b.  Li^t-Heavy  Task  Force. 

The  same  basic  ccnsideraticais  ta]cen  by  a  lii^it-heavy  brigade 
for  the  enployments  of  licfit-heavy  forces  afply  to  the  li^t-heavy 
battalicxi.  The  light-heavy  batteilicn  enploys  four  farms  of  maneuver;  the 
penetration;  frontal  attack;  envelcprent;  infiltraticn.  (As  part  of  a 
larger  force,  it  can  ta]ce  part  in  a  turning  movement.)  A  battalion  may 
employ  one  or  a  combination  of  these  methods  to  successfully  accaiplish 
its  mission. 


A  correct  combination  of  light  and  heavy  forces  creates  a 
well  balanced  fitting  unit  which  is  strong  in  firepower  and  capable  of 
rapidly  closing  with  the  enemy.  The  heavy  team  assists  the  light  task 
force  by  providing  it  the  capability  to: 

*  Neutralize  or  destroy  enemy  automatic  weapons  likely  to 
hold  vp  the  infantry  advance. 

*  Neutralize  the  objective  vmtil  arrival  of  the  infantry. 


Neutralize  or  destroy  enemy  reserves  and  artillery. 


*  Etestroy  car  disrupt  ccmnarri,  cxnsnunicaticjns,  and  supply 
installaticais . 

*  Break  up  exxmterattacks. 

*  Support  infantry  with  attacks  ty  fire. 

*  Destroy  eneay  tank  defenses. 

*  Illunninate  tarots  during  limited  visibility  with 
organic  searchlights. 

*  Provide  a  rapid  nai^uver  ccrobined  arms  team  by  mounting 
infantry  csi  tanks. 

*  Attack  and  destroy  fortifications. 

In  turn,  the  li^t  force  can  assist  heavy  farces  liy; 

*  Seizing  ground  frcm  vAoich  the  tanks  may  attack. 

*  Destroying  or  naitralizing  hostile  AT  weepers. 

*  Closely  follcwing  the  heavy  force  attack  to  assist  by 
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fire,  seize  the  objective,  nscp  up,  and  protect  the 
/  reorganization  of  the  heavy  force. 

*  Protect  tanks  from  enemy  personnel  executing  antitank  • 

measures  ^Aiile  passing  through  towns,  forests,  stream 

crossings,  or  narrow  defiles. 

♦ 

4 

*  Remove  obstacles,  especially  mu’ss,  holding  up  an  ar,n-xr 
attack. 

*  Close-in  security  at  ni^t.  in  defens,’'-'.-  positxOTiS. 

Ihere  are  basically  five  ways  heavy  forces  support  light  forces 
in  the  attack.  These  are: 

*  Heavy  forces  initially  attack  by  fire,  then  move 
forward  rapidly  to  join  the  li^t  force  for  the 
assault. 

*  Li^t  and  heavy  forces  advance  together;  li^t  forces 

•4 

are  mounted  in  open  terrain  and  dismounted  in 

restricted  terrain.  * 

▼ 

*  Heavy  forces  overwatciiing  li^t  forces  from  h\ill  * 

defilade  positions  near  the  line  of  depsarture  until  the 
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li^t  forces  reeich  the  objective  or  heavy  fires  are 
masked. 

*  Heavy  and  li^t  forces  ccaTverge  cn  the  objective  frcm 
different  directicans.  This  requires  infantry  forces  to 
cross  the  ID  prior  to  heavy  forces  so  that  both  forces 
close  OT  the  cbjective  at  the  same  time. 

*  Heavy  forces  init^  lAy  si.’pT>3rt  by  fire,  then  pass 

throu^  the  Acre-?  precede  than  to  the 

objective. 

Heavy  forces  initially  attack  by  fire,  then  move  forward 
rs^iidly  and  join  the  infantry  far  the  assault.  In  this  method,  the  heavy 
forces  fire  initially  from  hull  defilade  positiesns  while  the  infantry 
noves  across  the  line  of  departure  to  a  position  fron  ^hich  they  can 
assault.  VJhen  the  infantry  approaches  this  assatilt  position  or  when  the 
infeintry  masks  the  heavy  fires,  the  heavy  forces  move  rapidly  forward  and 
join  the  infantry  in  the  final  assault.  During  tha  assault  phase,  the 
heavy  forces  and  infantry  may  move  together,  or  the  heavy  forces  may  move 
sli^tly  ahead  of  the  infantry.  Ihis  method  is  us®i  vhen  the  cAjjective  is 
clearly  defined  and  vhen  the  terrain  is  sufficiently  open  to  pjermit  heavy 
forces  to  fire  overhead  or  to  the  flanks  of  the  advancing  infantrymen. 

Time  is  needed  for  careful  coordination  and  pr^araticxi  of  a  detailed 
supporting  fire  plan.  Ihis  method  provides  effective  heavy  fires  to  cover 
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the  movement  of  the  infantry  from  the  line  of  d^aarture  to  the  assault 
position,  and  it  assures  heavy  force  fire  sij^pcrt  at  the  critical  time  of 
the  assault.  Since  heavy  forces  can  move  forward  more  r^idly  than 

infantry,  heavy  forces  are  exposed  to  enemy  fire  for  a  siiorter  period  of  '  ,  ♦ 

time;  furthermore,  the  infantry  is  not  endangered  by  enemy  fire  directed  ^ 

at  the  friendly  heavy  forces. 

Infantry  and  heavy  forces  advancing  together.  In  this 
method,  the  infantry  and  the  heavy  force  moves  forward  near  each  other  at 
generally  tlie  same  speed.  Ihe  heavy  force  may  advance  rapidly  for  short 
distances,  stop  to  fire,  then  move  forward  again  vdian  the  infantry  canes 
abreast.  This  may  result  in  heavy  forces  moving  faster  thcin  infantry  for 
short  distances,  but  in  geiieral,  heavy  and  light  forces  stay  close 
together.  Ihis  method  is  used  when  visibility,  fields  of  fire,  and  heavy 
force  movements  are  restricted.  Hiese  conditions  exist  in  fog,  towns, 
woods,  and  at  night.  Using  this  method,  the  heavy  force  provides 
ininediate  direct  fires  and  the  infantry  protects  the  heavy  force  from 
individual  antitank  measures. 

In  cperations  which  require  long  and  fast  moves,  the  light 
and  heavy  forces  may  advance  together  with  the  infantry  riding  cn  tl^ 
tanks  or  inside  the  BFVs  until  cxjntach  with  the  ensny  is  gained.  This 
provides  speed,  but  results  in  increased  exposure  of  infantry  to  enemy  » 

fire,  particularly  to  air  bursts.  It  also  interferes  with  the  operation  • 

of  the  tanks.  It  is  used  primarily  for  exploitation  missicns. 
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Heavy  forces  overwatching  infantry.  In  this  method,  the 
heavy  forces  fire  from  ^u].l  defilade  positicsis  near  the  line  of  d^arture 
xintil  the  infantry  reaches  the  objective  or  until  the  heavy  force’s  fires 
are  masked  by  the  infantry.  Althou^  the  heavy  force  provides  fire 
si^^xjrt,  shock  acticsi  is  reduced.  Ihis  method  is  used  vhen  either  natural 
or  artificial  antitank  obstacles  prohibit  the  heavy  force  fron  moving  to 
the  Objective- 

Heavy  and  lic^t  forces  converge  on  the  objective  fetan 
different  directions.  In  this  method,  the  heavy  and  li^it  farces  advance 
by  different  routes  and  converge  on  the  objective.  Usually  the  infantry 
elements  move  out  before  the  heavy  force  so  that  both  can  close  on  ths 
objective  simultaneously.  Ihis  convergence  of  pcwer  provides  opportunity 
for  surprise,  increases  fire  effect  and  shock  action,  and  often  permits 
tanks  to  advance  rapidly. 

*  When  cOTditiais  permit  this  form  of  enploymant,  it  is 
the  most  effective  method.  Essential  favorable 
conditions  are;  open,  or  partiadly  open  terrain  frea 
from  mines  and  other  tank  ckstacles,  and  nearly 
oocplete  neutralization  of  eneny  antitank  weapons  by 
supporting  fires  and  smoke.  Hcwever,  neutralization  is 
needed  only  during  the  relatively  brief  period  required 
for  the  heavy  forces  to  move  from  their  line  of 
d^sarture  to  the  near  edge  of  the  cbjective. 
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*  This  method  requires  use  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
tanks  or  other  v«;eapons  to  provide  anple  nutually 
st^jporting  firepo(.rar,  and  excellent  coordination 

between  heavy  and  infantry  forces  to  prevent  them  from  • 

firing  into  each  other  vd^en  they  close  on  the  ^ 

c±)jective.  VJhen  ccaiditions  do  not  permit  ^ieed, 
infantry  accorpanies  the  heavy  force  to  furnish 
close-in  protection. 

Heavy  forces  initially  support  by  fire  then  pass  throu^  the 
infarrtry  ard  precede  them  to  the  objective.  Hds  method  uses  the  armor 
protected  firepower  of  the  heavy  forces  thrcx^cut  the  greater  portion  of 
the  attack.  When  the  heavy  forces  advance  from  their  initial  firing 
position,  they  move  rapidly  thro^i  the  advancing  infantry  to  precede  it 
at  distances  varying  from  50  to  300  yards.  They  are  protected  against 
locad  antitank  weapons  by  their  own  fires,  fires  of  the  assault  rifle 
unit,  ard  air  burst  artillery  fires  in  front  of  the  heavy  force  and  on  the 
objective.  Upon  lifting  of  the  s^-^porting  fires  just  prior  to  arrival  of 
the  heavy  forces  on  the  objective,  the  li<^t  forces  iinrsdiately  open 
assault  fire  and  follow  the  h.eavy  forces  onto  th.s  objective.  Heavy  forces 
must  not  advance  beyond  supporting  fires  of  the  light  infantry  force. 

(1)  Penetration:  « 

♦ 

In  a  penetration  conductai  on  broken  terrain  by  a 
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H^it-heavy  task  force,  the  heavy  team  cancer±rates  cn  a  narrcw  front 
(i^sually  a  platoon  position)  to  penetrate  and  rupture  the  defense.  Opca 
acocnplished,  li^t  teams  move  forward  to  hold  and  widen  the  shoulders  of 
the  penetration,  allowing  other  forces  to  pass  throu^  the  gap  to  secure 
their  objectives.  The  heavy  team  is  then  used  as  a  reserve  to  assist  or 
reinforce  success  of  the  li^t  teams  widening  the  shoulders  of  the 
penetraticai;  used  as  a  counterattack  force  agednst  an  eneny  attempt  to 
close  the  penetration;  or  as  an  exploitation  force  to  destroy  enemy  C3, 

CS,  or  CSS  assets. 

If  the  terrain  is  restrictive,  the  heavy  farces  can 
establish  overwatdi  positions  and  provide  suppressive  fires  in  and  around 
the  point  of  penetration.  Once  the  penetration  by  the  li^it  teams  is 
effected,  the  heavy  team  moves  forward  as  the  task  fores  reserve  to  assist 
or  reinforce  success  of  the  li(^t  teams. 

(2)  FrcsTtal  Attack: 

In  a  frontcil  attack  cc3idi.A:±ed  on  broken  terrain,  where 
the  threat  is  primarily  dismountea,  the  heavy  team  should  be  esployai  as  a 
reserve  or  overwatoh  force.  As  the  reserve,  the  heavy  team  is  employed  to 
reinforce,  or  exploit  success.  As  an  overvatch  force,  the  heavy  team 
provides  direct  fire  support  to  neutralize  the  objective. 
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In  broken  or  open  terrain  where  the  threat  is  motorized 
v/ith  armor,  the  heavy  team  can  lead  the  attack-  Ihis  requires  light  force 
augmentation  (riding  on  the  tanks,  inside  the  BFVs,  or  in  trucks) .  When 
restrictive  terrain  is  encountered,  the  infantry  forces  dismount  and  move 
forward  to  secure  and  clear  the  terrain-  Uiis  technique  is  best  used  in 
the  pursuit  or  exploitation. 

(3)  Eiivelcpment. 

When  conducting  an  envelcpnent  on  extreisly  restrictive 
terrain,  the  heavy  team  should  be  pcsitionsd  to  overwatch  and  provide 
direot  fire  to  fix  the  enemy  force  vtiile  the  light  force  (s)  manaiver  to 
attack  a  flank. 

If  conducting  an  envelopment  on  broken  terrain  vrfiere 
the  threat  is  dismounted,  the  li^t  team  makes  a  sj^:parting  attadc  to  fix 
the  enemy  while  the  heavy  team  and  possibly  the  other  li^t  team  ocnducts 
the  envelcpnent  to  attack  and  roll  vp  the  enemy's  flank  or  secure 
objectives  in  his  rear.  If  a  li^t  team  acccsipanies  the  heavy  team  in  the 
envelopment,  it  moves  on  the  heavy  team's  coiibat  vehicles  (cn  top  of  the 
tanks  or  inside  BFVs)  to  an  assault  position.  At  that  locaticn  the  li^t 
infantry  rapidly  dismcunts  and  the  assault  begins. 

If  the  terrain  is  open  and  the  opposing  force  is  heavy. 
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the  heavy  team  should  be  used  to  conduct  a  sij^^porting  attack  to  fix  the 
ensof  force,  vMle  light  teams  move  to  the  flanks  to  attadc  the  enecy 
heavy  farces  with  rear  and  flank  anti-tank  fires  and  cut  his  Lines  of 
r  ocinramicatiCTis .  Li^t  forces  can  be  moved  into  positicn  either  by 

^  infiltration  prior  to  initiaticai  of  the  supporting  attack  (based  on  timely 

accurate  intelligence)  or  by  Army  aviaticxi  assets  during  the  attadc. 

(4)  Infiltration: 

In  a  li^t-+ieavy  task  force,  the  heavy  team  will 
overwatch  the  li(^t  teams'  infiltration  lanes.  If  a  light  team  or 
elements  are  discovered,  the  heavy  team  will  provide  si^pressive  fires  to 
isolate  the  area  to  assist  the  light  team  self-extraction.  If  required 
and  the  terrain  permits,  the  heavy  team  may  conduct  a  limited 
counterattack  to  assist  in  the  extraction  of  the  discoverei  li^it  element. 

Once  the  li^t  teanB  have  securei  their  cdsjective  or 
are  in  the  process  of  doing  so,  the  heavy  team  can  atteidc  the  cbjK±ive  by 
fire,  move  forward  to  join  the  light  team  for  the  assault,  or  initially 
si;5:port  by  fire,  then  pass  through  the  light  force  to  seize  a  de^jer 
c±)jective. 

,  In  the  deliberate  attack,  the  heavy  team  can  be  xrsed  to 

«  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  vAiere  the  main  effort  is.  Ihis  is  i gh<=H  by 

giving  the  supporting  attack  to  the  heavy  team.  Ihe  noise  and  the  enemy's 
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In  Figure  4-3-17,  the  ll^t  task  foroe  is  canducting  a 
deliberate  attack  to  seize  (»J  CAT,  DOG,  and  MOUSE. 

CAT  is  occxpied  ky  a  motorized  rifle  platocn, 

DOG  and  MDUSE  an  infantry  cocpany.  Ihe  cano^  calls 
for  li^t  task  fcroe  to  ocnduct  a  ni^t  infiltraticai 
through  lANE  JANE  to  the  (designated  assault  pcaiticn. 

As  the  infiltration  is  casnducted,  an  OTOCN  mechanized 
team  moves  into  an  attacdc  position  (the  last  cavered 
and  cancealed  position  prior  to  the  ID) .  Prior  to 
daybreak,  the  li^t  task  force  attacks  to  seize  and 
secare  CBJ  DOG.  Simultaneously,  the  heavy  team  attacks 
to  seize  and  secure  OBJ  CAT.  l^an  seizure  of  CAT,  the 
heavy  team  sufports  by  fire  the  li^tt  task  force 
seizure  of  OBJ  DOG  and  M3U5E.  VJhen  fir^  are  masked  or 
the  OBJ  is  seized,  the  heavy  team  moves  to  OBJ  DOG  ard 
MDUSE  and  establishes  a  hasty  defense  csriented  on  the 
mounted  avenues  of  ajproacdi. 


c.  Heavy-li^t  'tesk  Force. 

Ihe  purpose  of  enplcying  heavy-li^t  forces  is  to  eapitald^e 
on  the  unicjue  characteristics  of  each  \ihile  offsetting  tte  limitations  of 
the  other.  Ihe  goal  of  heavy-li^it  operations  is  to  c^^timize  both  foroes 
to  (defeat  the  enemy.  Keavy-li^t  c^jeraticais  provicde  the  ccsstarader  greater 
flexibility.  As  a  result  of  the  estimate  process,  ccaimancfers  will  be  able 


to  determine  the  appropriate  force  level  to  task  organize  down  to  for  the 
tasks  to  be  acccsrplished,  the  apprc^iriate  coramand  and  si:?port 
relationship,  the  required  amount  and  type  of  augmsntaticai  and/cr  support 
to  be  provided,  and  the  concept  of  CSS. 

In  the  attack,  the  light  team  supports  the  heavy  task  force 
by: 

» 

*  Providing  reconnaissance. 

*  Deception. 

*  Infiltration  at  ni<^t. 

*  Breaching  obstacles. 

*  Clearing  enemy  that  defend  chstacles. 

*  Provides  security. 

*  Air  assaulting  to  seize  objectives. 

*  Conducting  MXTT.  m 

t 

*  Seizing  ground  from  which  tan3<s  may  attadc. 
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*  Destroying  or  naitralizing  hostile  AT  wee^xais. 

*  Closely  following  the  heavy  ta^  farce  attack  to  assist 
by  fire,  seiae  the  c^jective,  mcp  vp,  and  protect  the 
reorganization  of  ttie  heavy  force. 

A  key  difference  bets^en  heavy  and  li^t  farces  is 
mobility.  For  successful  heavy-li^it  offensive  operatiors,  this  must  be 
overccme.  One  way  is  to  d^loy  the  li^t  forces  early  enou^  to  adlow 
both  h^vy  and  light  forces  to  close  on  the  objective  at  the  gamp  time. 

Ihe  other  is  to  provide  transportation  to  the  li^t  force  (air  or 
vehicular) .  Army  aviation  assets  will  be  provided  on  a  case  by  case 
basis.  Wheeled  vehicles  can  be  provided  to  edlow  the  li^t  forces  to 
follow,  but  this  will  results  in  a  degradation  of  timely  resupply. 

Finally,  the  light  forces  can  ride  on  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  heavy 
forces'  combat  vehicles. 

Ihe  basic  forms  of  maneuver  usai  in  an  attack  by  a  heavy 
ta^  force  are  envelc:piient,  turning  movement  (eis  part  of  a  larger  force) , 
infiltration,  penetration,  and  frontal  attack.  Frejiently,  the  ta^  fcnrce 
uses  more  than  one  form  of  maneuver  to  accomplish  the  attack. 

(1)  Envelopment: 


An  envelcpnent  is  the  preferrel  form  of  marauver  for  a 


heavy-li^t  task  force.  It  requires  an  assailable  flank,  found  pirimarily 
by  aggressive  reconnaissance.  Hie  assailable  flank  is  determined  by  the 
eneny's  weapon  orientation  and  his  obstacles. 

A  heavy-lii^t  task  force  will  be  primarily  conducting 
operations  in  broken  and  sorostimes  open  terrain.  In  broken  terrain  vAiere 
there  is  an  open  flank,  the  light  team  and  possibly  a  heavy  team  make  a 
sipporting  attack  to  fix  the  enemy  vhile  the  other  heavy  team  of  the  task 
fcarce  maneuvers  against  the  enemy's  flank  or  rear.  To  be  successful,  the 
sunporting  attack  must  have  sufficient  ccschat  power  to  keep  the  erony 
fully  engaged  vAoile  the  envelcpirg  force  closes. 

In  cpen  terrain,  a  heavy  team  from  the  task  force  makes 
the  supporting  attack  to  fix  the  eremy,  while  the  other  heavy  and  light 
teams  maneuver  against  the  enemy's  flank  or  roar.  Iha  light  team  will  be 
used  to  attack  dismounted  enemy  infantry,  Cp,  combat  support,  eind  combat 
service  svpport  assets.  Ihe  heavy  team  will  focus  on  enany  amoral 
v^cles.  Positioning  of  the  light  forces  can  be  accccplished  by 
infiltration  prior  to  the  attack,  by  Anty  aviaticaa  assets  during  the 
ztttack;  or  by  riding  to  a  dismount  point  on  or  inside  the  inar.euvering 
heavy  teams'  ccmbat  vehicles. 

(2)  Penetration; 


In  the  penetration,  the  heavy~light  task  force 


ccncentrates  forces  to  rr^jture  the  defense  on  a  narrow  front,  ustally  an 
enemy  platoon  positicn.  The  gap  created  is  th^  widened  and  used  to  pass 
forces  throu^  to  defeat  the  eneoy  in  detail  and  to  seize  objectives  in 
d^3th. 


In  a  heavy-ll^it  task  force,  the  heavy  teams,  in  hull 
defilade,  isolate  by  fire  (direct,  indirect,  and  smoke)  the  point  of 
penetration.  Ihe  li^t  team  moves  forward,  breaching  the  close-in 
<±stacles  and  seizing  enemy  positions  behind  these  obstacles.  These  teams 
widen  and  hold  open  the  shoulders  of  the  initial  penetration.  Qice  the 
penetrati<ai  is  acccnplished,  one  heavy  team  mcM^  into  the  gap  to  ooeplete 
the  destniction  of  the  eneny  positicai  by  rolling  tp  the  flank  and  the 
other  heavy  team  moves  throu^  to  secure  de^  objectives. 

(3)  Frontal  Attack. 

The  frcaital  attack  is  the  least  preferred  form  of 
maneuver.  In  broken  terrain  vtere  there  is  a  mixei  threat,  the  li^t  team 
conducts  a  supporting  attack  in  the  restrictive  terrain  with  the  heavy 
team  conducting  the  main  attack  in  the  open  teiredn.  If  there  are  two 
heavy  teams  remaining,  one  should  be  given  a  follow  and  support  mission 
b^iind  the  main  attack,  and  the  other  designated  as  a  reserve.  As  the 
reserve,  the  heavy  team  will  be  enployed  to  ensure,  reinforce,  or  exploit 
success.  An  exanple  would  be  to  positican  the  reserve  in  an  overwatch 


pcjsiticms  to  provide  direct  fire  on  the  objective  in  support  of  the  li<^t 
team's  assault. 


In  a  frontal  attack  on  open  terrain,  the  li^t  team  can 
be  given  a  follow  and  support  mission  behind  the  main  attack.  This  will 
require  the  li^t  force  to  be  augmented  with  wheeled  vehicle  support. 
Another  option  is  to  air  assault  the  li^t  team  behind  the  eneny  force's 
main  line  of  defense  to  destroy  and  disrupt  eneny  lines  of  caaajriications, 
ooranand  and  control  facilities,  CS,  and  CSS  assets.  Key  to  the 
survivability  of  the  li^t  forces  in  this  situation  is  timely  linkup  with 
the  heavy  force. 

(4)  Infiltration. 

Infiltration  is  a  form  of  maneuver  where  ccmtat 
elements  move  by  stealth  to  objectives  in  the  rear  of  enany  positicsTS 
without  fighting  tlirough  prepared  positions.  A  successful  heavy-li^t 
task  force  infiltration  requires  the  light  team  conduct  effective 
reconrmssance  to  discover  and  secure  undefersfed  routes  and  gaps  in  tha 
eneay  defense.  Such  routes/gapjs  are  normally  found  in  rxasgh  terrain  or  in 
areas  difficult  to  cover  with  observation  and  fire. 

Another  technique  is  for  the  light  force  to  infiltrate 
to  seize  and  secure  a  critical  chokepxsint.  Ihe  heavy  teams  are  positioned 
to  provide  overwatch  of  the  light  team's  infiltration  lan^.  If  the 


elements  of  the  light  team  are  discovered,  heavy  teams  can  provide 
suppressive  fires  to  isolate  the  area  and  assist  the  li^it  force  in 
self-extraction.  If  rejuired  and  terrain  permits,  a  heavy  team  can  2dso 
ocnduct  a  limited  counterattack  to  assist  in  the  extracticai  of  the 
discovered  li(^t  force. 

Once  the  light  team  has  ocapleted  tha  infiltraticxi  and 
is  either  in  an  assault  positicai  to  seize  and  secure,  or  securing,  the 
chcik^X)int,  the  heavy  teams  attack  to  either  provide  direct  fire  si:pport 
to  the  li^t  team  or  to  pass  throi^  the  secure!  chok^xjint  to  attack 
deeper  objectives. 

In  the  heavy-li^t  task  force,  the  li^it  team  can  be 
used  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  %here  the  main  effort  is.  Using  the 
eieny’s  belief  that  the  heavy  team  will  be  used  in  the  main  effort,  axsd 
the  li^t  team  will  be  used  in  a  supporting  role,  the  light  team  is 
posturel  as  the  lead  elenent  for  what  is  portrayed  to  be  the  sappcarting 
attack.  This  diverts  the  enemy’s  attention  to  ^Aiere  he  believes  tha  nain 
attack  will  be  (vhich  is  in  recility  the  supporting  attack) .  As  the  attack 
begins,  a  heavy  team  swings  into  the  light  sector,  passes  throu^  tie 
li^it  force,  and  eissunes  the  meiin  attack. 

In  consolidation  and  reorganizaticn,  tie  li^t  team 
provides  close-in  security  to  the  heavy-light  task  force.  Be  li^it  team 
can  adso  conduct  extensive  patrolling  to  the  front,  rear,  and  flanks  as 
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In  Figure  4-3-18,  the  heavy-li^t  task  force  is 
conducting  a  deliberate  attack  to  seize  CBJ  LICN.  LICXI  is 
defended  by  an  araored  ocnpary  with  a  platoon  of  infantry. 
The  conc^jt  is  that  upcai  the  li^t-heavy  force  seiztire 
of  DOG  and  MXJSE,  the  heavy-light  task  force  pass^  throu^ 
the  chokepoint  and  becomes  the  main  attack.  As  the  passage 
of  lines  occurs,  the  attack  helicopters  initiate  a 
si;pporting  attack  by  fire  from  the  NC5?IH  on  to  LION,  drawing 
the  ensny's  attention  to  the  NORIH.  The  heavy-li^t  task 
force  moves  on  AXIS  HEAVY  with  two  heavy  tejnng  c»i-line  and 
an  armored  reserve.  The  reserve  is  carrying  the  light  team. 

Upon  reaching  hull  defilade  overwatch  positions  jxjst 
short  of  OBJ  LICN,  the  licht  team  dianounts.  The  heavy 
teams  isolates  by  fire  (indirast,  direct,  and  smoke)  the 
point  of  penetration.  The  light  team  rapidly  moves  forward 
breaching  the  close-in  cAstacles  and  seizing  eiany  positicsis 
behind  these  obstacles.  The  light  team  then  widers  and 
holds  open  the  ^loulders  of  the  penetration.  Once  the 
penetration  is  accotplisheJ,  a  heavy  team  moves  throu^  tha 
gap  to  oonplete  the  destructiOTi  of  the  eneny  position  by 
rolling  vp  the  left  flank  and  the  other  heavy  ti^in 
acccstplishes  the  same  on  the  right  flank  of  LICN. 
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3.  Fire  Sujport. 

(See  Chapter  3,  Part  Hiree,  Sectican  II  B,  Paragraph  3,  Fire 
Sr^jpcart  cxar-  derations  for  deliberate  attadc.)  " 

A 

4.  Mobility/  Countermobility/  Survivability. 

i 

The  success  of  any  deliberate  attack  l.argely  hinges  on  the 
success  of  the  intelligence  collection  effort;  the  same  applies  to  the 
success  of  breaching  operations.  The  priority  of  enginsar  effort  during 
plaming  and  preparation,  is  obstacle  reoonnaissarce.  The  staff  engineer 
at  every  level  participates  in  the  IPB  and  templates  enemy  c±stacle 
effort.  Based  on  the  enemy  obstacle  teiiplate  and  tentative  naneuver  plan, 
the  engineer  develops  an  obstacle  intelligence  collection  plan  as  part  of 
the  overall  R&S  plan.  Engineers  are  aggressive  participants  in  the  recon 
effort. 

Li^t  and  mechanized  engineer  forces  each  have  unique 
capabilities  that  can  be  applied  to  the  reccn  effort.  The  li^A  engineers 
are  adi^jt  on  forming  obstacle  recon  teams  capable  of  operating  using 
stscilth  to  rezon  NAI's  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy  defense.  Th^  are 
able  to  get  a  detailed  look  at  enemy  protective  obstacles  and 

fortifications.  VJhile  the  li<^t  engineer  can  operate  very  dscentraJ.ized,  » 

their  efforts  must  be  focused  on  critical  NAI's.  They  require  tine  to  ' 

cxaiduct  their  recon  and  cannot  shift  their  efforts  to  si±seqaent  NAI's  as 
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the  situation  develops.  Mechanized  engineers,  hok^ever,  can  move 
relatively  quickly  to  dismount  points,  form  reccai  teans  and  conduct  a 
dismounted  recon  of  the  NAI  vising  the  carrier  as  base  of  cperatlcns.  Ihe 
mechanized  engineer  can  also  shift  his  focus  to  other  places  on  the 
battlefield  as  the  situation  becomes  clearer.  Mechanized  engineers  should 
focus  their  efforts  on  enemy  tactical  obstacles  rather  than  protective 
obstacles.  This  division  of  recon  effort  capitalizes  on  their  re^jective 
ejqjertise.  The  mechanized  engineers  assess  the  dsstacle  for  the  breach 
assets  required  to  support  the  heavy  forces  throv*^  eneny  tactical 
dsstacles  while  the  li^t  engineers  do  the  same  for  the  assault  breaching 
by  li<^t  infantry  on  the  objective.  Last,  there  must  be  a  detailed  link 
vp  plan  developed  for  recovering  lii^t  engineer  rexnnaissance  teams. 
Establishing  a  contact  point  where  follcw  on  vdieel  engir^ers  move  to  link 
vp  with  li^t  engineers  is  a  viable  technique. 

Engineer  sipport  to  a  heavy-lii^t  task  force  centers  cn  a 
mechanized  based  engineer  ccnpany.  The  heavy  ccmbat  force  must  be  c^jable 
of  task  organizing  mobility  assets  for  the  in-stride  breacii.  This 
requires  the  mobility  equipment  assets  found  in  the  mechanizel  ccaipany  as 
well  as  seme  mechanized  engineer  platoons.  Li^t  engineers  are  not 
capable  of  providing  adequate  in-stride  breach  capability  to  a  heavy 
forcse.  Additionally,  the  heavy  force  imist  be  able  to  rapidly  transition 
to  or  task  cjrganize  for  a  deliberate  and  assault  hreadi. 
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Above  is  an  example  light-heavy  brigade  dalilsrate 
attack.  The  exanple  illustrates  sene  of  the  points 
discussed  in  light,  mechanized,  and  wheeled  engineer  task 
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organizaticai  au^  missicns.  Ihe  Schsame  of  Digineer 
Operations  for  this  exanple  is  as  follows: 

The  engineer  recon  effort  is  the  priorily  of  engineer 
effort  during  mission  planning  and  preparation.  A  lic^ 
infantry  cccpany  and  mechanized  engineer  squad  st?port  are 
dedicated  to  the  recon  effort.  The  li^t  engineer  ocnpany 
focuses  its  recon  on  the  protective  obstacles  on  CBJ  CSiT, 

OBJ  DOG  and  OTJ  MDUSE  in  order.  The  me£±anized  engineer 
squad  moves  C©J  CAT  to  reccn  betw^n  support  by  fire  X  and 
CffiJ  MDUSE  and  then  moves  to  conduct  an  area  reccn  vicinity 
CP  15.  Another  lii^it  engineer  ccnp^ny  provides  the  lic^t 
infantry  battalions  deliberate  and  assault  breach  effort 
into  OBJ  DOG.  A  wheel  based  engineer  ccnpany  with  two  vheel 
platoons,  1  mechanized  platoon  and  set  of  plow/rollers 
sipports  the  li^t-heavy  ta^  force  attadc  on  OTJ  KDUSE. 

The  vheeled  ccmpany  provides  in-stride  capability  to 
the  tank  ccqpany,  assaxalt  breach  capability  on  OBJ  MXSE, 
and  assault  lane  inprovenant  throu^  DOG/HXJSE  to 
the  heavy  task  force  throu^  on  AXIS  HEAVY.  The  heavy  task 
force  is  sipportad  by  a  mech  ccnpany.  11®  nechanized 
engineer  ccnpany  coTsists  of  two  mech  platoons  and  the 
of  the  cotpany’r  MICUCS.  The  mechanized  engirsers  are  task 
organized  to  provide  in-stride  breach  capability  at  CAT 
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and  during  passage  throu^  OBJ  DCG/MX5E.  Ihe  conpany  moves 
wit±i  the  task  force  on  AXIS  HEAVY  and  prcvides  deliberate 
and  assault  breach  support  on  OBJ  UON.  On  order,  the  third 
vheeled  engineer  platoon  moves  to  CP  4  and  links  vp  vdth 
li^t  engineer  reccai  patrols. 

Iha  deliberate  breach  requires  massing  engineer  canbat  power  in  the 
breach  force  vAiile  other  conbat  elements  suppress  fran  support  by  fire 
positions  or  secure  the  breach  by  fires  and/or  force.  Diginesr  support 
must  te  able  to  move  quickly  and  imder  fire  with  the  equipment  necessary 
to  hnreacdi  multiple  lanes  capable  of  passing  anoDred  forces.  Li^t 
engineers  may  be  mounted  in  infantry  carriers  when  mechanized  engineers 
are  net  available,  but  this  is  more  appropriate  for  the  assault  breach. 
Li^xt  engineers  are  very  adept  at  suppcjrting  a  heavy  force  during  its 
assault.  Li^t  engineers  may  be  task  organized  down  to  assaulting 
infantry  platoons  so  that  engineer  support  is  responsive.  Mounting  sapper 
teams  in  the  platoon  leaders  carrier  is  a  tecdinique.  Light  engineers 
platoons  should  be  allocated  to  lii^t  infantry  caipanies  augnsnting  a 
heavy  based  force. 

Engineer  support  to  a  light  task  force  centers  on  a  li^t 
engineer  conpany.  In  general,  a  light  infantry  task  force  does  not  ccarmit 
its  engineers  to  a  breach  in-stride.  Instead,  it  uses  the  s)d.lls  and 
equipment  organic  to  li<^t  infantry  cotpanies  to  breach  footpaths  throui^ 
cbstacles  that  are  battlefield  clutter  or  very  lightly  defended. 
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Oonmitting  light  engineers  is  reserved  fcr  the  deliberate  and  assault 
breach.  Iteavy  forces  operating  with  a  li^±  ta^  force  Hust  have  an 
in-toeach  capability.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  force  is  armor 
heavy  and  vhen  the  heavy  force  moves  cn  a  s^»rate  axis  from  the  lic^ 
farce.  In  general,  a  mechanized  engineer  platoon  is  not  ^lit.  But,  when 
the  heavy  force  is  a  cccpany/team  or  less,  one  to  two  squads  with  a  MICLIC 
should  acccupany  the  ccnpany/team.  Again,  if  the  force  is  armor  heavy, 
the  task  may  require  a  platoon  augmented  by  MICUC  and  tank  plow/roller 
sets. 


In  the  deliberate  attack,  wheeled  engineers  are  used  as  a 
flexible  engineer  reserve  that  allow  a  rapid  shift  in  engineer  effort. 
Wheeled  engineers  can  maneuver  behind  the  main  attach  inproving  assaxilt 
lanes  to  sv;5port  the  movement  of  follcw-on  combat,  CS,  and  CSS  assets. 
fOieeled  engiresrs  must  be  prepared  to  ccnmit  to  the  fight  in  sippcrt  of 
either  licht  or  heavy  based  task  forces.  They  are  eJsle  to  shift  direction 
relatively  quickly  and  ocamit  to  a  failed  in-strida  breach  effort  critical 
to  the  fi^t.  This  requires  engineer  plans  and  sub-unit  instruchicais  to 
engineer  fcrces  designed  with  flexibility.  The  wheeled  engineer  assets 
may  be  dedicated  to  the  hauling  of  obstacle  material  to  the  cbjeibive  and 
the  enplaceroent  of  obstacles  to  repel  a  counterattack  during 
consolidation.  Last,  wheeled  engineers  may  be  responsible  for  linking  vp 
with  dismounted  engineer  recon  teams  and  transport  of  light  engin^rs 
forward  as  the  fi^t  is  pressed  de^. 


5. 


Air  Defense. 


In  the  offense,  the  air  defense  conuander  conducts  an  air  UB  to 
determine  the  enemy's  air  avenues  of  afproach.  This  will  assist  him  in 
determining  the  zdlocations  of  his  assets.  The  air  defense  ccranander 
should  allocate  his  assets  in  the  follo(«ring  manner.  Each  li^it  battalicai 
should  have  five  Stinger  teams  in  direct  support  and  the  heavy  task  force 
should  have  its  SP  VUlcan  platoon  and  its  attached  five  Stinger  teams  in 
direct  support. 

The  tewed  Vulcans  shojld  remain  in  general  support  of  the  brigade 
during  the  attack  due  to  their  difficulty  of  mobility.  Ihe  towed  VUlcans 
can  follcw  and  support  the  li^t  battalions  with  supporting  ground  fires 
and  air  defense  protection  of  critical  points  along  the  MSRs.  The 
remaining  ten  Stinger  teams  sh.ould  be  kept  in  general  support  defending 
critical  assets  that  the  brigade  cotnmander  has  designated  as  zdr  defense 
priorities. 

The  FAAR  radars  should  be  kept  in  genered  support  of  the 
brigade.  The  FAAR  radars  must  ecdielon  forward  during  movement  to  ensure 
that  there  is  constant  early  warning  for  the  maneuver  battalions.  Their 
echelonment  Will  be  dependent  on  the  terrain  and  the  analysis  of  the  air 
avenues  of  approach. 


In  the  abcfve  exarple,  the  air  defense  battery  caimander 
has  task  organized  for  the  offense  in  the  following  manner. 
He  has  given  the  heavy  task  force  cm  platocai  of  SP  VUlcans 
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and  five  Stinger  teams  in  direct  support;  the  li^t 
battalion  conducting  the  main  attack  has  been  given  me 
platom  of  tewed  VUlcan  and  ten  Stinger  teams  in  dir^rt 

support;  the  light  battalim  as  the  reserve,  has  been  given  ■» 

five  Stinger  teams  in  direct  support,  and  he  has  retained 

the  two  platoons  of  towed  VUlcans,  five  Stinger  teams,  and 

the  FAAR  radars  in  a  general  sigport  role.  '* 

Ihe  FAAR  radars  will  be  positioned  by  the  air  defense 
battery  canmander  to  provide  early  warning  to  the  brigade 
along  its  routes.  The  FAAEs  will  have  to  be  in  positim 
prior  to  the  attack  to  facilitate  timely  early  warnings  for 
the  advancing  battalions.  The  EAARs  will  displace  by 
ec±ielon  to  the  front  of  the  units  to  maintain  ccaitinuous 
coverage. 

The  light  battalim 's  air  defense  platom  leader  will 
position  his  Stinger  teams  within  the  light  ccapanies 
d^jending.on  the  battalim  ccenmander ' s  priorities.  The 
tewed  VUlcan  platom  will  follow  with  one  of  the  main  body. 

4 

Upon  reaching  the  assault  positim,  the  tcwal  VUlcans  should 

be  positionel  in  a  manner  to  provide  air  defense  coverage 

for  the  battalion  within  the  assault  positim.  U^xm  the  4 

assault,  the  tewed  VUlcans  can  provide  additional  ground  • 

fire.  The  Stinger  teams  will  maintain  air  defense  coverage 
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fca:  their  assigned  units  during  the  assault.  Once  CBJ  DOG 
and  CB7  MDOSE  have  been  secured,  the  adr  defense  platoon 
leader  will  readlocate  his  reoadning  assets  to  provicte  a 
perimeter  type  adr  defense 


Ihe  SP  VUlcan  platocn  leader  in  direct  support  of  the 
heavy  task  force  will  adlocate  his  assets  in  acxxsrdance  with 
the  task  force  coranander's  air  defense  priorities  for  the 
attack.  He  should  allocate  the  SP  Vdlcan  platoon  to  the 
unit  conducting  the  sain  attack  and  di^^erse  the  five 
Stinger  teams  amor^  the  other  teams.  way  he  allocates 
his  assets  probably  will  suffice  throu^iout  the  attack  tmtil 
OBJ  LION.  Upon  securing  of  OBJ  LICN,  the  platoon  leader 
will  reevalvate  his  assets  and  reallocate  thsn  in  accordance 
with  the  task  force  ccranarelsr's  priorities  and  his  air  IPB. 

Ihe  five  Stinger  teams  with  the  reserve  will  provide 
area  protection  for  the  reserve  vmtil  they  eare  ccaadttaJ. 
Upon  oonsnitment,  the  Stinger  section  leaiar  will  adlocate 
his  Stinger  teams  in  accordance  with  the  li^t  Irattalicn 
caroander's  priorities. 

Ihe  air  defense  units  held  in  general  support  will 
provide  air  defense  protection  for  logistics  and 
facilities.  Once  the  final  objective  is  achieval,  t±e  adr 
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defense  battery  comander  can  reaillocate  his  forces  in 
accordance  with  the  ccraaander's  priorities,  the  missicai,  and 
his  air  IPB. 

Combat  Service  Support. 

a.  Sustainment  ctmsiderations. 

*  Many  of  the  sane  consideraticns  for  hasty  attacJcs 
exc^Dt  there  is  mere  tine  to  synchronize  the  sustaiinmsnt 
effort. 

*  The  FASCO  and  brigade  S4  prioritize  the  sustaimtient  effort 
in  siipport  of  the  main  effort  and  plan  to  support  follcw-on 
acticsTS.  They  also  plan  to  move  the  ESA  forward  ty  ©±!elcn, 
jumping  criticail  assets  (class  m,  V,  maintenance,  medical) 
first. 

*  Position  the  ATP  as  far  forward  as  tactically  possible  and 
arrange  to  have  the  transportation  assets  to  move  it  to  ke^ 
it  echelonai  forward. 

*  The  FASOO  may  coordinate  with  large  users  (inclvrfirg  the 
heavy  battalion  S4)  to  preposition  packages  of  erasrainitiOT. 

He  must  zLLso  arrange  for  transportation  to  throi^put 


obstacle-breeciling  and  hridgit^  materiel  viien  it  is 
anticipated  to  ba  required. 

Ihe  FASOO  should  arrange  with  battcdicn  S4s  for  push 
packages  of  critical  asnuniticn,  fuel,  and  r^iair  parts. 

Fuel  consunpticn  will  be  hi^.  Ihe  EASCD  must  be  aware  of 
the  hi^  e:qDenditures  of  the  heavy  battalion  in  the  attack. 
Fuel  assets  should  be  positioned  forward. 

Katicn  cycle  is  strai^t  MRE.  Issue  to  heavy  units  erases^ 
MREs  for  entire  (^jeration  to  free  i?)  some  transportation. 

Maintenarce  considerations  are  similar  to  these  for  the 
hasty  attack.  Also,  for  the  li^t  elossnts,  zdr  delivery  of 
critical  class  IX  and  evacuation  of  damaged  equipment  should 
be  used  vAienever  feasible. 

Assets  most  be  available  to  k^p  the  FA^  mobile. 

The  brigade  S4  with  the  FASOO  must  ensure  that  consolidation 
and  reorganizaticn  cn  the  objeibive  cire  plamai  in  detail 
for  CSS. 

Plan  to  resupply  li^t  Stinger  teams. 
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Establish  maintenance,  recovery,  and  evacuatiai  priorities 
to  support  the  ocramander's  intent. 


* 


Battalion  Considerations: 

*  Oanbat  trains  are  initially  positioned  forward,  but  they  are 
not  displaced  until  tl»e  objective  is  secured. 

*  Ccsnbat  trains  may  move  forward  basal  on  distanoa  and 
available  secure  terrain  for  the  move. 

*  Once  the  objective  is  secure,  IDGPACs  must  be  polled  forward 
to  conduct  iiranediate  resujply  operations. 

b.  Military  Police  Support. 

During  offensive  operations,  ar&  of  the  platcxais  accarpanies 
the  attacking  force  vhile  the  other  ccmtinues  to  provide  security  to  the 
logistical  base.  The  platoon  accaipanying  the  attacking  force  provides 
battlefield  circulation  control,  extracts  EFW/ds  to  the  rear  and  secures 
the  IDC  lack  to  the  logistical  base.  Security  for  the  brigade  KQ  is 
minimal. 


c.  Civil  Affairs  Sv:?port. 


*  language  and  cultureil  expertise/advise. 

*  CA  area  assessment.  (Anedysis  of  target  nation  support 
structure,  transportation  systems,  ediii^d/port  c^)acity, 
water  sources,  etc.) 

*  Control  civilians  to  prevent  interference  with  military 
cperations.  (CA  elements  ocntrols  civilian  detainees  at 
airfield) 

*  Coordinate  host  nation  support,  (facilities, 
transportation,  ect.) 

7.  Ccanmand  and  Control.  (See  Chapter  S',  Part  Three,  Section  II  B, 
Paragraph  7,  Command  and  Control  and  for  deliberate  attadc 
ocsTsiderations. ) 

8.  Nuclear, Biological,  and  Chemical. 

The  Smoke/Deoontamination  platoon  is  attached  from  corps  assets. 
The  smoke  generators  are  enplcyed  'to  tte  rear  of  the  initial  combat  force 
using  terrain  masking  to  increase  survivability.  Staoke  is  enployed  under 
proper  METT-T  conditions  vhen  it  significantly  increases  friendly  force 
survivability  wi'thout  seriously  degrading  operational  capabili'ty. 


Smoke  is  used  to  obscure  enemy  vision,  harass  the  enemy,  and 


neutralize  his  firepcwer  and  mobility.  This  can  be  aocorplished  dSjring 

day  and  ni^t  operations.  The  Vehicle  Engine  E>haust  Smoke  System  (VEESS) 

is  used  to  degrade  the  effectiveness  of  ereray  antitank  wea^xsis  during  the  ♦ 

movement  to  contact.  Fog  oil  will  be  pushed  forward  aLfter  each  smoke 

mission. 

% 

Etecon  equipment  will  remain  at  the  BSA  until  after  offensive 
operations  or  when  requested  to  move  forward.  The  best  way  to  conserve 
these  limited  resources  and  still  sustain  combat  power  is  by  following  the 
four  principles  of  decontamination: 

*  Decon  as  soon  as  possible. 

*  Decon  only  what  is  necessary. 

*  Decon  as  far  forward  as  possible. 

*  Decon  by  priority. 

« 

The  assigned  MDFP  level  is  based  csi  METT-T,  but  a  \init  cannot 
"fii^t  dirty”  indefinitely.  Conron  sense  must  dictate  enployment. 

* 

An  example  of  employing  smoke  assets  in  the  offense  is  fcund  ^ 

in  Figure  4-3-21.  Meteorological  conditions  are  as  follows: 
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wind  Directicn; 

From  SW  to  N£. 

Wiixl  ^3eed: 

6  knots. 

Tmperature  Gradient: 

Invexsim. 

Tise: 

Most  effective  in  ^irly 
nomilng  cr  late  ev^aiing. 

Ihis  type  of  snioke  enployment  will  provide  a  smoke 
haze.  The  visibility  is  from  50  to  150  meters.  The  smoke 
screen  will  coicsail  ground  manaivar,  breaching,  2ini  rexrvery 
operations. 

The  smoke  generators  nust  be  placed  in  a  hide  position 
with  cover  from  enemy  artillery. 

Projected  snoke  should  be  used  cn  kncs-.n  enemy  locations 
before  the  attack  i.e.  OBJ  DOG,  CAT,  MOUSE,  and  LICW.  Smcke 
generators  can  be  x:ised  to  secure  the  main  attack  routes  into 
the  objective  etreas.  Dec^jticn  smrVe  shcJ.d  be  used  in 
several  locations  to  increase  the  fog  of  user. 

SBCnCW  V.  DEFENSIVE  OPERATIOJS 

The  defense  is  a  teirporary  state  that  creates  conditicns  that  permit 
the  brigade  to  survive  the  initial  shock  of  the  attack,  to  hailt  the  ensmy, 
to  obtain  superiority  of  combat,  ccmbat  support,  CSS,  and  to  gain  the 
initiative  and  go  on  the  offensive.  In  the  defense,  a  brig  ^  may 
simultaneously  attack,  defend,  or  delay.  Li^t-heavy  brigades  are 
expected  to  fi^t  and  defeat  a  regimental  size  unit. 
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The  light-heavy  brigade  eirploy  a  variety  of  patterns  in  the  defense. 
The  range  of  cpticns  available  to  the  brigade  can  be  visualized  as  a 
ocntinuum  of  canbinations  of  area  and  laobile  defenses.  At  one  end  of  the 
continuum  is  an  area  defense  oriented  on  the  retention  of  terrain.  It 
d^3ends  primarily  on  the  use  of  fir^)CMer  from  fixed  positions  to  deny 
terrain.  At  the  other  end  is  the  mc^ile  defense  focused  exclusively  on 
the  enany.  It  depends  primarily  on  fire  and  maneuver  to  d-ignipt  and 
destroy  the  attacking  enemy  forces.  Typically,  brigades  conh>ine  the  etrea 
defense  to  control,  step,  or  canetlize  the  attacker  vath  the  ngfcile  defense 
to  strike  and  defeat  the  enemy's  coaranitted  forc^. 

Brigades  usually  defend  in  sector  with  battalion  task  farces  (li^t, 
li^it-^ieavy,  heavy-li^t,  and  heavy)  defendir^,  attacking  car  delayii^  in 
sujport  of  the  overall  brigade  defensive  mission.  To  ausocsnplish  this, 
brigades  may  defend  with  battalion  task  forces  defending  in  sector, 
defending  a  strong  point,  defending  a  battle  position,  or  a  combination. 
Whatever  pattern  is  chosen,  the  overall  scheme  makes  the  great^t  possible 
use  of  maneuver  and  offensive  tactics.  This  section  will  discus 
doctrine,  tactics,  and  techniques,  by  battlefield  operating  systass,  for 
the  integration  and  synchronization  of  a  light^ieavy  brigade  and  its  task 
organized  battalions.  Three  types  of  defense  will  be  discussed.  Th^e 
are;  defend  in  sector,  defend  a  streng  point,  and  defend  a  battle 
position. 


As  in  offensive  operations,  li^t  and  heavy  cperaticais  have  ^3e:ific 


cxxisiderations.  Heavy  units  have  characteristics ,  battlefield  fccxis, 
capabilities,  and  limitations,  which  are  different  from  tira  disaxjunted 
battadicai.  For  that  reason,  nutucil  planning  develcpnEnt  of  orders, 
r^iearsals,  eind  cocrdinaticai  between  respective  counanders  and  staffs  must 
take  place  to  capitalize  on  relative  advantages  and  offset  weakn^ses. 
Nothing  should  be  taJcen  for  granted  during  the  planning  and  coordiration 
processes.  (See  Chapter  t.  Part  Uiree,  Section  II  for  specific  planning 
considerations . ) 

A.  Potential  tasks  vAiich  a  heavy  unit  may  conduct  in  support  of  li<^t 
heavy  defensive  eperations  are: 

*  Counterattack. 

*  Cover  ctostacles  with  long-range,  direct  fire. 

*  Deceive  eneity  about  main  defense. 

*  Covering  force/ security  force. 

*  Reserve. 

*  Overwatcii. 


3 

a 


r 


* 


* 

4 
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*  P£^)id  r^xasi.ticjning  to  prevent  bypass. 


*  Fix  eneny  attack. 


*  Provide  long  range  antiannor  fires. 


*  Defend  a  battle  position. 


Potential  tasks  vAiich  a  li^it  force  may  conduct  in  ^jppart  of 
heavy-li^t  defensive  operaticrs  are; 


*  Block  or  fix  likely  dismounted  aj^areacdies. 


*  Occupy  positions  in  d^Jth. 


*  Block  mounted  infiltration  routes  in  restrictive  terrain. 


*  Occupy  strong  points 


*  Security. 


*  Counter  reccxinaissance. 


*  OP/IPs. 
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*  Ambush. 


*  Air  assaxilt  to  seize  objectives. 

*  RaicJs.  . 

*  WOT. 

*  Rficonnciissance. 

*  Defend  obstacles  against  er^my  reconnaissance  units. 

TSie  fundamentals  of  successful  defense  are  preparation,  disruption, 
oancer±ration,  and  flexibility. 

1.  Pr^)aration. 

a.  To  properly  prepare  the  defense,  the  defender  must  be 
thorciu^lLy  familiar  with  the  capabilities  and  the  limitations  of  the 
enoiy,  including  the  enemy's  organizatian,  conduct  of  the  attadc,  weapons 
systans  and  equipnant. 

b.  The  defender  analyzes  the  terrain  in  detail  fran  eill 
perspectives  and  becomes  intimately  familiar  with  every  feature  which 
could  increcise  his  chance  of  success.  The  attadcer  must  feel  his  way  over 


the  terrain,  seeing  each  new  ccsTpartrnent  fear  the  first  time.  Ihe  defender 
can  pr^iare  positions,  construct  cdxstacles,  and  conceal  his  efforts  in 
advance.  The  attacker  must  guess  where  the  defender  is  located.  The 
defender  initiates  the  fic^t  fran  stationary  positions  which  are  difficult 
to  detect  and  vhich  provide  cover  from  fire.  The  attacker  must 

react  to  the  defender  and  must  either  fire  vhile  moving  or  lose  momentum 
by  seeking  covered  positions.  The  defender  develops  flexible  plans  for 
control  of  fire,  movement,  communications,  and  logistics  to  fit  any 
predictable  situation.  The  attacker  adheres  to  a  predetermined  schsne  and 
vise  destruction,  or  he  alters  his  plan  and  risks  an  ui%30ordinated  effort. 

c.  The  defender  must  organize  his  defense  around  the  weapons 
most  effective  against  the  principle  threat.  When  facing  a  major  amor 
force,  the  allocation  and  positioning  of  antitank  weapons  such  as  TOW, 
dragcai,  mines,  and  tanks  should  te  paramount  \diile  other  assets  serve  to 
supplement  their  fires  and  neutralize  their  vulnerabilities  Against  an 
infantry  threat,  infantry  defeating  we^ons  such  as  machirffi  guns,  mortars, 
artillery,  and  small  arms,  plus  auTti-personnel  obstacles  are  integrated  to 
create  a  barrier  to  step  and  destroy  the  eneny  forward  of  tte  defensive 
position.  As  rejuired,  antitank  weapons  strengthen  this  barrier  frean 
protectei  positions  at  remges  vhich  optimize  their  engagement 
Cepabilities.  Effectiveness  of  all  we^xais  is  significantly  increased 
vhen  they  are  pc5sitioned  vhere  eomcealrsint  and  cover  reduce  or  neutralize 
enemy  sippressive  fires.  Counterattack  plans  to  support  the  brigac^ 
defense  and  place  the  brigade  in  the  offense  are  key  to  retaining  the 
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initiations. 


2.  Disrv^jtion. 

a.  Operational  security  is  the  defender's  first  requirement  to 
defeat  an  attack.  Uhits  must  maintain  operational  security,  avoid 
patterns,  and  practice  dec^jtion  to  hide  tl^ir  di^xasitions.  Eheaiy 
reconnaissance  efforts  and  preying  attacks  must  be  defeated  without 
disclosing  the  sdieroe  of  defense  to  the  enany.  The  counter-reccnnaissarce 
battle  is  normally  a  prelude  to  the  larger  battle.  T3:k2  winner  of  this 
battle  is  usually  the  winner  of  the  final  battle.  Strong  sscurily  forces 
to  defeat  enemy  reconnaissance,  phony  initial  positions  or  dunay 
positions,  and  obstacles  are  seme  of  the  measures  used  to  increase 
brigade/  battalion  security  in  tlie  defense. 

b.  An  attacker's  strength  cooes  from  speed,  mass,  and  mutual 
si:?jport  of  maneuver  and  combat  support  elersnts.  The  dsfendsr  must  slow 
the  attack,  disrupt  the  attacker's  synchrcaiization,  and  break  up  the 
mutual  support  between  the  attacker's  syndrrenizatien,  and  break  tg)  the 
mutual  si^^xurt  between  the  attacker's  cesriat  and  combat  support  elements. 
Biis  results  in  a  piecemeal  atta-rk  that  can  be  defeated  in  detail. 
Disruption  is  achieved  by  defeating  or  misleading  his  reconnaissancs 
forces,  inpeding  his  maneuver,  disrupting  his  reserves,  neutralizing  his 
fire  support  and  interrupting  his  fire  and  control.  A  general  adm  is  to 
force  the  attack  to  fi<^t  in  more  than  one  direction.  This  makes  it  more 


difficult  for  him  to  coordimte  and  oonoentrate  forces  and  fires,  and  to 
isolate  and  ovendielm  the  defender.  It  also  nakes  the  securing  of  his 
flanks,  ocobat  support,  cccibat  service  support,  and  ooronard  and  ccntxol 
elements  more  difficult. 

3.  Ooncentration. 

a.  ihe  conunander  aciiieves  concentration  throu^  d^ignation  of 
the  mciin  effort.  All  other  elements  and  assets  support  and  sustadn  this 
effort.  Ihe  ocsimarder  may  shift  his  focus  ty  designating  a  naf  gain 
effort  if  necessary.  A  camander  may  vfei^t  his  gain  effort  in  tl^ 
defense  ty: 

*  Focusing  counterattack  plans  in  the  s«±or. 

*  MaJcing  the  sector  narrower. 

*  Assigning  the  sector  priority  for  obstacle  pr^jaraticn. 

*  Giving  the  sector  priority  of  indirect  fires. 

*  Assigning  the  sector  nortar  or  artillery  final  protective 
fires  (FPF) . 

*  Positioning  the  reserve  i»ear,  in,  or  b^iind  the  sector. 


b.  Field  curtillery,  engineers,  infantry,  adr  defense  artillery, 
tanks,  taictical  aiircraft,  and  attack/assault  heliccpteirs,  and  elec±ronic 
warfare  elements  all  contribute  to  missicsi  success.  "Vha  comander 
integrates  avcdlable  assets  so  that  their  ccmbined  effect  cn  the  enemy  is 
far  greater  than  the  sum  of  their  individual  effects.  Each  asset,  in 
given  circumstances,  can  be  the  most  criticail  to  the  defense.  Bva 
oomander  must  ensure  that  arm  is  integrated  so  that  the  strengths  of  each 
are  maximized  and  their  vulnerabilities  reduced. 

4.  Flexibility. 

a.  Flexibility  derives  from  scwnd  preparation  and  cannand  and 
ccntrol.  Contingency  planning  permits  rapid  acticn.  Understanding  the 
ocEsnander's  intent  and  contingency  plans  2l11ct^  subordinate  ccrmandars  to 
rapidly  exploit  enemy  weataesses. 

Flexibility  also  rejuires  that  the  ccmmander  "see  the 
battlefield"  to  detect  the  enemy's  scheme  of  manaiver  in  time  to  direct 
fires  and  maneuver  against  it.  IPS  determines  likely  enemy  actions  vdule 
security  elements  verify  which  actions  are  actually  taking  place.  The 
ccnmarder  does  not  limit  this  intelligence  gathering  efforts  cnly  to  the 
farces  in  contact,  but  also  concentrates  on  formaticns  arrayel  in  depth. 
The  enemy  may  attempt  to  bypass  areas  where  the  defense  is  strong.  Hence, 
the  defending  commander  ensures  he  is  able  to  detect  and  react  to  enemy 


Bovanent  edong  adl  possible  averTues  of  approach  thrcu^icut:  the  course  of 
the  battle.  Ihe  defender  must  never  allot/  the  attacker  to  gain  tactical 
surprise. 

Another  means  of  attaining  flexibility  is  throu^  the  timely 
edlocaticn  of  artillery  and  mortar  fire,  tactical  air  sorties,  and  attack 
helicopter  si^port.  These  assets  can  be  quickly  shifted  to  critical 
points  to  delay,  disn?jt,  or  destroy  an  enemy  attack  and  then  be  shifted 
aigpin  to  ccrtcentrate  against  other  threats.  I^ssing  fires  of  infantry 
wes^xais,  because  of  their  limited  range,  raguires  concentrating  sufficient 
perscHinel  and  weapons  before  the  battle.  Oth^  direct  fire  weapcais  scs±i 
as  TC^  and  tanks  can  more  easily  ccsicentrate  their  fires.  TCS<&,  because 
of  their  accuracy  at  extended  ranges,  ccmcentrate  fires  primarily  through 
assignment  of  primary  and  secondary  sartors  of  fire,  larks,  becau^  of 
their  protection,  more  often  r^xjsition  to  concentrate  fires. 

Flexibility  may  also  hs  achieved  throi^  planning  and 
pr^aration  of  edtemate  and  sjjrplemsntary  positicmis.  By  stuping  the 
terrain,  small  reserves  neiy  be  positica^  near  critical  terrain  or  likely 
enemy  avenues  of  attack.  Blocking  positions,  edtemate  positions,  or  even 
strong  points  may  be  establi^isi  to  deiy  the  enaiy  the  chance  for  a  r^id 
fareakthrouch*  If  amored  urdts  are  available,  they  can  be  ussi  to 
concentrate  forces  or  counterattack  at  critical  times  an  places. 
Ocunterattack  by  dismounted  infantry  a^dnst  armored  forces  is  very 
difficult.  However,  certain  conditicns  provide  dismount®!  infantry  a 


distinct  advantage  over  the  enemy.  A  counterattack  during  reduced 
visibility  throui^  armor  restrictive  terrain  permits  the  infantry 
battcilion  to  close  with  the  enemy  before  being  detected.  Infantry 
counterattack  against  disnxxmted  infantry  can  and  should  be  conducted 
whenever  necessary  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  defense  and  defeat  the 
attacker. 


b.  A  brigade  in  a  contingency  operation  must  sirsoltanecusly 
fi^t  de^,  close,  and  rear  cp)erations  by  conmitting  all  combat,  CS,  and 
CSS  for  enployment  in  deep  operations,  security  operations,  the  main 
battle  area,  reserve  operations,  and  rear  cperaticns. 

1.  Deep  Cperations. 

Deep  cperations  are  actions  against  enemy  farces  not  yet  in 
contact  with  friendly  forces.  They  prevent  the  enemy  from  ccnceritrating 
cveridielming  cxsnbat  power  against  the  brigade  main  battle  area  (MBA) 
forces.  This  is  acccarplishei  by  s^sarating  attacking  echelons  frcm  the 
enemy's  reserve  and  disrupting  his  cxmmand  and  ccntrol,  CS,  and  CSS.  The 
brigades  deep  battle  begins  will  before  the  ensny  desses  with  the  main 
battle  area.  The  brigade  use  intellicjence  assets  to  aeguire  high  value 
targets  vdiosa  destruction  will  severely  restrict  the  enemy's  ability  to 
ccnduct  offensive  operations.  EAT,  electronic  warfare  (EW)  assets,  field 
artillery  fires,  LSRUs,  scouts,  and  stay-behind  light  infantry  forces  and 
unconventional  warfare  forces  are  the  chief  means  of  conducting  d^p 


habtlB. 


2.  Security  Cperaticns. 

a.  The  brigade,  in  a  ocaitingency  cperaticn,  conducts  security 
operations  forward,  rear,  and  to  its  flanks  to  protect  its  freadom  of 
action  by  reducing  its  vulnerability  to  hostile  acts,  surprise  or 
influence.  Security  cperaticxis  are  characterized  by  aggressive 
reconnaissance  to  reduce  terrain  and  eneny  unknowns,  gaining  and 
uaintaining  contact  with  the  enemy  to  ensure  continuous  inforsaticn  and 
providing  early  and  accurate  resorting  of  infornation  to  the  brigade. 

b.  Security  operations  may  take  the  farm  of  a  screen,  guard,  or 
covering  force  missions; 


Screening  forces  primarily  ccrduct  surveillance  cperaticHTS 
to  provide  early  warning  to  MBA  forces  and  ccuntsr- 
receamai.qsance  operatiors  to  disnpt  enay  raxamaissance 
force. 


*  Guard  forces  accarplish  scxeening  force  tasks  and  prevent 
enemy  grourd  observatirai  of  the  main  body. 


* 


Covering  force  is  tha  first  echelon  of  a  two  echelai 


defense.  It  fi^ts  to  destroy  the  leading  ensny  formation. 

It  provides  early  warning,  furnishes  information  about  the 
enemy's  disposition,  and  gains  time  for  the  MBA  forces  to 
prepare  defenses.  It  eLlso  delays,  disorganizes,  and 
deceives  the  enemy  to  the  location  of  the  MBA. 

c.  Ihe  covering  force  is  deployed  as  far  forward  of  the  MBA  as  ’ 

4r 

the  terrain  and  conposition  of  the  covering  force  zlIIcw.  A  task  force 
fron  the  brigade  fights  the  covering  force  battle. 

d.  The  conmander's  estimate  determines  the  size  and  cxapcsition 
of  the  force,  units  with  the  greatest  firepower  and  mobility  are  best 
suited  for  the  job.  Mobility  facilitates  employment  in  d^Jth  across  the 
brigade  front.  Lii^t  infantry  forces  should  receive  fir^xwer/  mobility 
avigmentation.  Additional  assets  include  artillery,  erginaer,  MI,  ADA, 
army  aviation,  EW  and  chemical  (smoke  or  NEC  reconnaissance)  units.  The 
covering  force  is  controlled  at  brigade. 

e.  As  the  enemy  attacks,  the  covering  force  fir^  long-range 
direct  and  indirect  fire  to  slew  the  advarce.  As  the  enemy  advances,  the 
covering  force  adjusts  positions,  and  where  possible  continues  to  fight  or 
screen  far  forward.  Deliberate  targeting  of  specific  eleiisnts  of  the 

attacking  force  by  the  covering  force  aids  the  defense  in  the  MBA.  « 

Priority  targets  for  the  covering  force  should  be  enemy  reconraissance  •* 
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grci:?)s,  ADA  systems,  fcarward  observer  v^cles,  eneny  cxasnanders, 
systems,  and  engineer  assets.  Destrticticai  of  those  targets  degrades  the 
enesy  farce's  ability  to  react  cnoe  he  arrives  in  the  MBA.  As  elements  of 
the  coMering  force  ^^aroach  the  MBA,  battle  handover  is  executed  with  MBA 
farces.  i 


*  f .  Battle  handover  represents  the  transition  of  combat 

operations  responsibility  from  the  security  force  to  the  MBA.  Handover 
occurs  when  the  MBA  forces  are  able  to  engage  eneny  forces  with  direct  and 
organic  indirect  fire  weapons  based  csi  reccraatendations  of  the  security 
/  force  and  MBA  ccanmander  (2-4  km  forward  of  the  FEEA) .  Bis  brigade 

conannder  designates  a  jiiase  line  as  the  handover  line,  contact  points  and 
passage  points.  Ihe  transition  will  occur  in  soms  areas  vMle  security 
farces  continue  to  fii^t  the  enejy  in  other  areas.  The  actual  handover 
taVpg  place  vhen  directei  by  the  brigade  ccanmander,  covering  forces  retain 
freedom  of  maneuver  prior  to  passage  of  lines.  Security  farces  raost  pass 
around  or  throu^  MBA  forces  as  quickly  as  possible  to  minimize  their 
vulnerability.  The  preferred  method  for  the  passage  of  lines  is  to  move 
around  a  friendly  force  rather  than  through  it  to  minimize  tactical 
vulnerability  and  possible  confusion.  These  forc^  move  to  and  assume 
battle  positions  in  the  MBA  or  move  to  locations  to  rearm,  reorganize,  and 
prepare  for  future  operations.  (Ikiits  wj.th  critical  reserve  missions 
^  sliould  not  be  placed  in  the  covering  force  area  (CFA)  to  revert  to  reserve 

missiens  on  ccmpletion  of  the  covering  force  operation.) 
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3.  Main  Battle  Area  C^jeraticns. 

'the  decisive  fight  is  foo^t  by  the  brigade's  main  battle  forces 
affid  reserve.  Forces  positioned  in  the  MBA  caitrol  or  r^»l  pemtration.  r 

Reserves  are  maneuvered  to  destroy  penetraticy:  formaticns  cr  to  attadc 

« 

deep;  both  (^aerations  seek  to  retain  the  initiative.  Ihe  effects  of  deep 

and  covering  force  cperations  coupled  with  sustaining  efforts  from  the  ’ 

rear  area  canbine  with  the  main  battle  cperaticns  to  defeat  the  enemy. 

Brigade  caranander's  assign  battailions  sectors,  battle  positions, 
or  strong  points  based  on  their  estimate  of  the  situation.  Assigned 
sectors  will  coincide  with  a  major  avenue  of  approach,  while  battle 
positions  normally  are  designed  on  the  flanks  of  main  approaciies  and 
strong  points  block  a  major  avenue  of  approach. 

The  brigade  canmander  designates  and  sustains  tt^  UBin  effort  by 
giving  priority  of  artillery,  engin^r,  and  close  ear  support  eissets.  The 
ccBsnander  strengthens  the  effort  or  the  most  dangerous  avenue  by  narrowing 
the  sector  of  the  xmit  astride  it,  eillocating  additional  combat,  combat 
support,  and  combat  service  support  assets  and  assigning  priorities  to 
targets. 

% 

During  the  estimate  of  the  situation,  the  brigade  ccsrarander  must  , 

determine  the  size,  conposition,  and  mission  of  the  reserve  force.  Shock,  * 

mobility,  and  firepower  are  vital  to  the  success  in  the  employment  of  a 
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reserve  force. 


In  addition  to  the  designated  r^erve  farces,  the  fcrlcpde 
octmiander  should  pr^^are  to  reorganize  or  redeslgrate  a  reserve  cnoe  the 
initial  reserve  force  is  ccnroitted.  Farces  most  easily  designated  are  the 
reserves  of  subordinate  units,  dfpending  on  their  level  of  ocmoitiBaTt, 
Prior  to  the  reserve  being  ccmitted,  engineers  are  assigned  ocbility/ 
oountermobility  tas3cs  in  sij^pport  of  the  reserve  ocnmander's  sultiple 
routes  of  moveinent.  It  is  essential  that  control  of  engira^rs  task 
organized  to  sc^^xsrt  the  reserve  pass  to  the  reserve  fores  in  sufficioit 
time  to  link  v?),  resi:5:ply,  reorganize,  and  rehearse  to  support  the  r^erve 
missies. 


Attack  heliccpters  are  nonially  held  initially  in  brigade  reserve 
or  designated  as  the  reserve  tar^xararily  during  the  lattle  vdisn  other 
reserves  have  been  committad.  Because  of  their  mobility  and  fir^xiwer, 
attack  helicopters  are  the  quickest  and  UKst  effective  means  of  stepping 
moving  enemy  tank  penetraticmis. 

Ihe  brigade  cesnmander  uses  decision  points  throughout  the  sector 
to  trigger  early  decisions  on  cxsranitnEnt  of  the  reserve  and  other 
actions.  Ehemy  arrival  at  decisicn  points  is  tied  to  the  tiTita  and  ^>ace 
exsTsidaratiens  needed  fear  enplcynent  of  the  reserve.  This  infoniation  is 
grephically  pcartrayed  on  the  decision  support  tesnplate. 


In  planning  offensive  actions  of  the  reserve,  the  harigads 
ocntnander  considers  the  eneny  situation  and  estimates  the  tiiue  and 
distance  factors  relating  to  following  eneny  echelons.  Ihen  he  determines 
\diich  of  his  units  will  attadc,  where  they  will  be  positioned  eufter  the 
attack,  and  what  interdicticn  cr  de^  attack  is  necessary  to  isolate  the 
eneny.  Attacking  units  seek  to  avoid  enaty  strength,  the  nost  effective 
attacks  seize  strung  positions  which  permit  the  attacking  force  to  deliver 
fire  on  an  exposed  enemy's  flanks  and  rear.  If  the  reserve  force  is  to 
stay  and  defend  against  another  eneiy  ecdialcn,  it  most  ccaplete  its  tasks, 
reorganize,  and  gain  good  defensive  positions  before  overwatching  or 
following  enaiy  echelons  can  interfere. 

Althou^  he  plans  for  counterattack  contingencies  in  the  overall 
defensive  planning,  the  brigade  conmaniar  realizes  that  it  is  xanli]cely 
that  the  eneny  course  of  action  will  corre^xnd  exactly  to  pr^jared  attack 
plans.  As  the  situation  develops,  the  caanandar  answers  these  basic 
questicHTs: 

*  Is  an  MBA  counterattack  feasible  or  ^xxild  the  reserve  be 
enployed  to  contain  eneny  forces? 

*  When  and  where  should  the  reserve  counterattack  be  executed? 

*  In  the  event  of  a  penetratiCTi  of  the  MBA,  vdiich  eneny 
echelon  should  be  attacked  amd  which  should  be  blockad  or 
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cxxitaiived? 


The  brigade's  reserve  cxxmterattack  plan  ncarmally  inclvd^: 
nisslcn,  a  brief  statement  of  the  mission  assigned  by  the  hi^^ 
headquarters  and  the  intent  of  the  higher  headquarters;  assumptions,  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  agmirnpH  penetration  or  enemy  formation;  the  strength 
and  ccnposition  of  the  enemy  force;  and  the  status  of  friendly  farces  in 
the  MBA.  Other  factors  include  the  capability  to  contein  the  enasy;  d^p 
battle  assets  available  to  support  the  attack;  the  strength  and 
r^ponsiveness  of  the  reserve  at  tte  time  of  the  attack  eic^aition;  and  the 
avzdlability  and  capabilities  of  nuclear  and  chemical  munitions. 

Defensive  organizations  vary  greatly.  A  significant  ctetacle  in 
the  MBA,  such  as  a  river,  favors  a  terrain  oriented  defense  planned  to 
destroy  enony  forc^  cai#it  astride  or  against  the  obstacle.  I^erves  are 
\2sad  to  destroy  enemy  forces  that  have  crossed  the  ctostacle.  ^)e®d  of 
such  a  ocunterattack  is  essential  to  ctestroy  isolated  forces  before  they 
can  be  reinforcsd. 

A  defense  may  also  be  structured  around  static,  mutually 
supporting  positions  deployed  in  d^jth  throughout  the  MBA.  Its 
^fectiveness  may  be  enhanced  by  holding  out  a  large  mobile  reserve  and 
oonanitting  fewer  elements  to  the  initial  MBA  defense.  The  primary 
function  of  committed  elements  in  such  a  defense  is  to  slow  the  attack  and 
fi^t  it  thrcughcut  the  area.  Ground  and/or  air  \3nits  then  strika  escposed 


flanks,  and  strike  at  the  enaty's  flank  to  reestablish  contact  across 
areas  of  penetraticn.  Sane  penetrations  can  be  eliminated  ly  tl®  brigade 
reserve,  CAS,  or  amy  attack  helicopters. 

4.  Reserve  Operations. 

Ihe  primary  purpose  of  the  brigade  reserve  in  the  defense  is  to 
preserve  the  canmander's  flexibility  of  2K:±ion.  Secondary  purposes  of  the 
reserve  are: 

*  To  reinforce  the  defense  of  ccannitted  forces. 

*  To  oontcdn  enaty  force  that  have  penetrated  the  FT3A. 

*  To  react  to  rear  area  threats. 

*  To  relieve  deleted  units  and  to  provide  for  continaious 
operaticns. 

■Die  reserve  counterattack,  vflien  ccaanitted,  bexsass  the  brigsfe 
main  effort.  Ihe  brigade  oeOTcander  avoids  piecsmecil  comnitoertt  of  the 
reserve.  The  hrigacfe  craninander  does  not  counterattadc  as  an  autccatic 
reaction  to  an  eneny  penetration  nor  does  he  commit  the  r^erve  solely 
because  an  enaiy  force  has  reached  a  certain  phase  line  or  area.  VB^n 
possible,  the  counterattack  is  launchsi  vhen  the  er^sy  presents  his  flank 


car  rear,  when  he  has  becone  crverextended,  or  when  his  inotnentum 
dissipates.  Success  of  the  reserve  depends  on  its  tin^y  ccaanitment, 
mass,  surprise,  speed,  and  boldness. 

Counterattacks  against  the  eneaay's  rear  or  flank  offer  the  best 
chance  of  cutting  him  off,  disrupting  his  attack,  aud  destroying  his 
crranitted  forces.  Ihe  brigade  oonmander  normally  bases  the  attadc  an 
existing  counterattack  plan  vhich  is  mcdified  to  fit  the  actual  situation. 

As  the  c^^jortunity  presents  itself,  reserves  are  eiployed  in  a 
^joiling  attack  role  to  throw  the  enemy  preparations  of  an  attack  off 
stride.  The  spoiling  attack  delays,  disrupts,  and  destroys  the  ensny’s 
capability  to  launch  an  attack.  The  chjective  of  the  attack  is  to  destroy 
enemy  personnel  and  equipment,  not  to  secure  terrain  and  other  physicail 
objectives.  However,  c5:porturLities  to  regain  the  initiative  should  not  be 
lost. 


The  follcwing  basic  considerations  aff^:t  the  use  of  the  spoilirg 

attack: 


*  The  position  of  the  reserve  assembly  area. 


*  Canraanders  designate  the  size  of  the  force  to  be  \:ssd  and 
the  acceptable  risks  in  any  spoiling  attack. 
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*  Spoiling  attacks  are  not  cxsiducted  if  the  loss  or 
destnK±ion  of  the  force  jecpardiz^  the  ability  of  the 
reserve  to  acccapli^  its  parimary  defersive  missicn. 

*  Mc^ility  of  tbe  force  available  tar  the  spoiling  attack 
should  be  equal  to  or  esoseed  that  of  the  eney  force. 

*  Oe^  cperations  are  necessary  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
^xalling  attack. 

5.  Rear  Operations. 

Ihe  brigade  rear  area  extends  frcan  the  forvard  battalion  rear 
boundaries  to  the  brigade  rear  boundary.  Units  in  the  brigat^  rear  area 
are  re^xansible  for  plannir^  defense  agcdnst  levels  I,  H,  and  JU  enssy 
threats.  Operations  against  a  Level  IH  rear  area  threat  forces  a  jaajor 
change  in  the  brigade's  mission.  The  brigade  must  provide  forces  to 
defeat  Level  II  and  lU  threats.  Fire  support,  with  its  ability  to  shift 
on  the  battlefield  faster  than  other  foms  of  ccmbat  power,  is  to  rear 
operations. 

D.  Defensive  cperations  may  take  a  wide  variety  of  forms.  However, 
traditional  usage  divides  defensive  operations  into  the  two  broad 
categories  of  mobile  defense  and  eirea  defense. 


1.  Mobile  defenses  focus  on  the  destructica:i  of  the  attackir*^  force 
by  permitting  the  eneitiy  to  advance  into  a  pcsiticsi  \diich  exposes  him  to 
cx3unterattack  and  envelc^ment  by  a  mobile  reserve.  Ihs  mobile  defense  is 
characterized  by  relatively  small  farces  forward  and  the  use  of  manaiver 
supported  by  time  and  obstacles  to  rest  the  initiative  frcm  the  attacker 
after  he  has  entered  the  defended  area.  To  successfully  execute  a  mobile 
defense,  the  force  must  have  mobility  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  enemy's’ 
and  must  be  able  to  form  the  large  reserve  which  will  conduct  the  decisive 
courterattack.  Additicnally,  a  mobile  defense  cannot  be  ccnducted  unless 
the  temporary  loss  of  scste  terrain  is  acceptable.  For  these  reasons,  a 
mobile  defense  is  normally  conducted  by  division  and  larger  formations, 
aLlthou^,  in  scane  circumstances,  large  brigades  may  execute  this  pattern 
of  defense.  In  any  case,  heavy  foross  are  requirei  for  the  reserve,  and 
may  zlIso  be  used  as  security  forces  or  to  contain  anticipated 
penetrations.  Light  forces  in  a  mobile  defense  are  usually  esrployel  to 
hold  strong  points  in  suitable  terrain  within  or  adjacent  to  the  area  of 
the  enemy's  penetration,  or,  in  sens  cases,  to  stop  the  enemy  during  the 
counterattack. 

2.  The  area  defense  is  usuially  conducted  to  deny  the  enemy  access  to 
^scific  terrain  for  a  specified  time  and  does  not  ensure  destruction  of  ' 
the  attacking  force.  Ihe  bulk  of  the  defending  forces  are  droloyed  to 
retain  ground  using  a  canbination  of  defensive  positions  and  small  mobile 
reserves.  Ccromanders  organize  the  defense  around  the  static  framswork 
provided  by  the  defensive  positions,  seeking  to  destroy  ensimy  forces  by 
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interlocking  fires  or  by  local  cxsynterattack  of  enesny  units  penetrating 
betwaen  defensive  positions. 

Both  li^t  and  heavy  forcses  nay  conduct  area  defense.  Khen  a 
defending  force  is  predominantly  lic^,  svxdi  a  defense  is  usuadly 
required.  Area  defense  nay  be  conducted  in  varying  depth,  d^jending  on 
the  nission,  forces  available,  and  the  nature  of  the  terrain.  A  focvrard 
defense  nay  often  be  required.  However,  it  is  nuch  nore  difficult  to 
execute  than  a  defense  in  greater  d^rth  due  to  its  laudc  of  flexibili'^ 
stenning  from  early  ccmmitr  .  ..  to  c^idsive  combat.  Hence,  it  is  nore 
dependent  cai  rapid  and  accurate  identification  of  and  concentration 
against  the  enemy  main  effort.  When  area  defense  is  camductad  in  d^rth, 
eleasents  in  the  security  area  identify  and  control  the  enany's  main  effort 
vdiile  holding  off  secondary  thnosts.  Counterattacks  on  the  flanks  of  the 
main  attack  then  seail  off,  isolate,  and  destroy  perratrating  eneay  forces, 
infantry  forces  generally  conduct  an  area  defense. 

Against  enemy  armor  and  medianized  units  a  defersa  in  depth  is 
enployed.  Against  a  prekaninantly  infantry  force,  a  forward  defense  is 
generally  appropriate.  However,  the  oommander  nay  array  his  forc^  in  any 
ocmbinaticai  as  a  result  of  his  estimate. 

E.  Brigacte  commanders  normally  conduct  the  defense  by  having  the 
battalicns  defend  using  three  basic  types  of  defense.  These  are  deferd  in 


sectcar,  defend  fran  a  battle  pcsiticn,  defend  a  strutig  point,  or  a 
oombinatlcn. 

1.  Defend  in  Sector. 

A  defensive  sector  is  an  area  designated  by  boundaries  that 
define  viiere  a  vmit  operates  and  the  terrain  for  ^iiich  it  is  responsible. 

A  sector  is  the  most  ccmaon  defensive  control  measure  for  the  battaliai. 

Sectors  may  be  used  in  both  th^  MBA  and  security  area.  Battalion 
sectors  are  oriented  on  regimental  avenues  of  arprcach  and  are  used  wtein 
the  situation  .is  vague,  vAien  multiple  avenues  prohibit  concentraticai,  or 
\Aven  the  cocmander  wishes  to  cillcw  maxiinum  fresdca  of  action  to  his 
subordinates.  Sectors  are  generally  de^Der  than  they  are  wide  to  permit 
the  defending  unit  to  fi^A  the  battle  in  d^rth  and  to  provide  sufficient 
^Moe  for  CSS  assets.  A  cccEnander  defending  a  sector  must  defeat  enssny 
farces  within  his  sector  boundaries,  maintain  his  flank  sasirity,  and 
conply  with  the  brigade  ocmnander's  intent. 

Defend  in  sector  is  the  least  restrictive  defensive  cperaticn. 

It  zlUcws  the  battalion  carariander  to  plan  and  execute  his  defense  using 
whatever  tedinique  is  necessary  to  acocnplish  the  mission.  Ke  nay  vse 
sectors,  battle  positions,  strong  points,  or  a  corbination  of  naasures  to 
acocnplish  his  mission. 


2.  Defend  fran  a  Battle  Positicai. 


A  battle  position  (BP)  is  a  gsieral  locati-Tn  and  orientaticxi  cf 
forces  on  the  ground,  frcm  \duch  units  defend.  Ihe  BP  can  be  for  units 

from  battalicai  to  platoon.  A  irdt  assign^  a  battle  position  is  located 

« 

within  the  general  area  of  the  position.  Securil^  forces  may  operate  well 
forward  and  to  the  flanks  of  battle'  positions  for  early  detection  of  the 
and  for  all  around  security.  *  Uhits  can  maneuver  in  and  outside  of 
the  battle  position  as  necessary  to  adjust  fires  or  to  seize  opportunities 
for  offensive  action  in  costpliance  with  the  ccamander's  intent.  Units 
ocopying  a  battle  position  my  not  be  tied  into  adjacent  ijnits. 

Therefore,  plans  for  an  cill  around  defense  assume  greater  significance. 

The  BP  may  be  either  enemy-orientel  or  terrain-crierteJ  and  is 
most  often  used: 

*  To  block  enetty  avenues  of  ^proach  (deliberate  or  hasty 
defense) . 

*  To  hold  terrain  determinsd  decisive  by  the  brigade  or 
division  ccnaiBnder. 

*  To  concentrate  fires  cai  caie  avenue. 

*  On  routes  into  the  defender's  flanks. 


1 


*  Nfear  potential  enemy  aiirbame  and  zdr  assault  landing  zcxies. 

Bie  canmander  may  maneuver  his  elonents  freely  within  the 
assigned  BP.  When  the  cannander  manaivers  his  forces  outside  the  BP,  he  • 

notifies  the  next  higher  ccnroander  and  coordinates  with  adjacent  units. 

Battalicxi  security,  CS,  and  CSS  assets  are  frequently  positioned  outside 

the  battle  position  with  approval  from  the  headquarters  assigning  the  • 

battle  position. 

3.  Defend  a  Strong  Point 

A  strong  point  is  a  fortified  defensive  position  vhich  is  used  to 
shape  and  control  anticipated  enemy  penetraticxi  into  the  defended  area. 

It  is  usually  prepared  hy  a  battalion  to  defeat  an  attack  from  any 
direction.  A  strong  point  is  essentially  an  antitank  battle  position  that 
cannot  be  overrun  or  bypassed  by  tanks  and  that  can  be  raluced  by  infantry 
only  with  the  ejqsenditure  of  much  time  and  an  overwhelming  force.  Strong 
points  can  be  established  in  isolation  vdien  restrictive  terrain  is  cai  its 
flanks.  It  may  eilso  be  tied  to  defensive  positions  of  units  on  its 
flanks, 

« 

A  strong  point  takes  several  days  to  construct.  Htehasis  nust  be  * 

placed  cai  overhead  cover  against  enemy  artillery  attacks,  and  cn  a  defense  , 

in  d^3th  through  the  preparation  of  multiple  positions.  The  cannander  » 

must  realize  that  the  pr^iaration  of  a  strong  point  is  costly  in  terms  of 
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nanpcuer,  engineer  support,  and  barrier  sateriel;  the  foroe  establishing 
the  strong  point  nay  becxme  isolated  or  lost;  and  as  a  mininam,  they  lose 
their  fresdcaa  to  naneaiver  outside  the  straag  point. 


F.  These  three  types  of  defense  are  exercised  by  establishing  a  forward 
defense  or  a  defense  in  d^jth.  The  technique  used  is  based  on  METT-T. 

1.  Porvrard  Defense. 

a.  A  forward  defense  has  interloddi^  ard  overlaying 
observation  and  fields  of  fire  alcnig  the  FEBA  to  preclide  peretraticsi. 

The  defender  enploys  the  bulk  of  his  ccsmbat  power  well  forward  in  the  MBA 
to  stop  eneny  forces  as  far  forward  of  the  FEEA  as  possible.  The  bulk  of 
the  naneuver  units  are  forward  to  gain  interlocking  snail  arns  fire  vdthin 
and  between  corpanies.  The  most  likely  avenues  of  eneary  ayroach  are 
wei^ted  with  ocrobat  power,  vdiile  prudent  risks  are  aocytai  by 
econcsnizing  in  less  likely  areas.  The  defender  reli^  on  fitting  frcsn 
prepared  positions  and  on  a  hi^  volume  of  direct  and  indirect  fires  to 
step  the  attacker.  The  reserve  is  usually  snail  emd  is  usai  to  reinforce 
forward  units,  give  dyth  to  the  defense,  block  psnstraticxis,  or 
counterattack  to  regain  key  terrain.  If  a  snail  tank  unit  is  attachai,  it 
can  be  \ased  as  the  basis  of  a  counterattack  force  if  the  terredn  is 
suitable. 
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b.  Minefields  and  other  ctetacles  are  positioned  and  covered  by 
fire  to  slew  and  inflict  casualties  on  the  attacker.  He  is  engaged, 
initially,  at  long  ranges  by  violent  suf^xarting  fires  (tactical  air, 

attack  heliccpters,  and  field  artillery)  to  disn-upt  the  manentum  and  • 

synchraiization  of  his  attacdc.  Subsequent  fires  fron  mortars,  machine 
guns,  and  small  arms  engage  him  as  he  comes  into  range.  Should  the 

defense  be  penetrated,  the  enemy  advance  must  be  blocked.  Ocunterattacks  • 

are  then  conducted  by  intense  fires  ard  ijiinimum  essential  maneuver  to 
destroy  isolated  car  weaJeened  enemy  forces  and  regain  vital  terrain. 

c.  Adoption  of  a  forward  defense  is  apporepriate  when: 

*  The  enemy  threat  is  primarily  infantry,  car  natural  or 
man-made  obstacles  neutralize  the  mobility  of  a  mounted 
enemy  and  force  him  to  attack  dismountel. 

*  Specific  terrain  along  the  FE8A  must  be  retained. 

*  Sufficient  resources  are  available  to  provide  adajuate 
density  of  combat  power  across  the  sector  to  detect  and  step 
an  infantry  attack. 

*  Defensible  terrain  is  available  in  the  forward  porticn  of  ^ 

the  battalion's  sec±or.  • 
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2.  Defense  in  D^ith. 


* 

¥ 

•% 

¥i 


a.  Infantry  battallcrt  sec±ars  nay  ocntain  an  approach  usable  by 
armor  forces.  While  these  approaches  will  nomally  not  be  suitable  for 
major  breakthrou^  efforts  by  large  ensty  forces,  th^  pose  a  major  threat 
to  the  continuity  f  the  local  defense.  If  penetration  by  mounted  forces 
occurs,  adjacent  units  beccme  vulnerable  to  attacks  from  the  flank  and 
rear.  Ihese  armor  e^^aroaches  cannot  be  defended  by  a  forward  earray  of 
forces.  Such  an  array  is  vulnerable  to  being  rapidly  overrun  cr 
penetrated  vAiile  urder  massive  artillery,  smoke,  and  direct  fire 
st^pression.  To  avoid  nature,  the  battalion  and  the  brigade  must  array 
forces  in  d^rtii.  Ihis  requires  narrcwer  fronts  and  more  forces. 


b.  This  deposition  of  the  battalion  contains  a  series  of 
mutually  svj^porting  antiannor  battle  positions  on  armor  restrictive 
terreiin,  protected  by  infantry,  and  strengthsnoi  by  obstacles.  The  closer 
the  forward  positions  can  take  on  linear  characteristics,  the  better, 
since  infiltration  by  dismcwnted  infantry  is  also  a  threat  to  the 
defender.  Positions  are  array©!  in  dspth  and  remain  in  place  exc^jt  for 
loccil  or  internal  movemsnt  to  alternate  cr  supplementary  positi<mis.  If 

I 

certain  positions  become  untenable  during  the  battle,  they  may  be  entered 

*  to  withdraw  according  to  previously  pr^jared  plans.  The  depth  of  the 

«  defense  is  derived  fron  the  initial  pcsiticning  of  fero^,  not  fron 

*  maneuver. 
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c.  This  dLL^xasition  is  strcnger  agciinst  armor,  but  sanewhat 
more  vulnerable  to  infantry  attack  or  cctnbined  arms  acticsi  directel 
against  one  position  at  a  time.  Iharefare,  in  the  preparation  of 

positions,  enphcisis  is  placed  on  aill  around  security  and  mutual  si^port.  • 

Each  battle  position  should  have: 

* 

*  Dug-in  fighting  positions  with  frontal  oover  as  a  mlninum;  * 

positions  continually  improved  as  tins  and  resources  permit. 

*  All  around  defense. 

*  Protective  mines  and  other  ctostacles  to  make  the  positions 
as  "tank-proof"  as  possible. 

*  Mutually  sipporting  positicre  for  key  weapons. 

*  covered  and  concealed  routes  of  rescgply  and  withdrawail,  if 
ordered. 

*  Armor  ambusl^  armed  with  Dragon  and  li^tt  antitank  weapons 

k 

(lAW)  between  battle  positions  to  preclude  mounted  bypass 
during  periods  of  limitod  visibility. 

* 

*  Esctensive  patrolling  during  periods  of  limited  visibility  to  • 

preclude  dismounted  infiltration. 
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d.  delaying  in  dq^th,  tha  Intent  is  to  de£^t  the  counted 

attadcer  as  far  forward  as  possible,  confronting  him  siioultaneously  with 
effective  antiarmor  fires  fron  sultiple  battle  petitions  as  he  atteipts  to 
maneuver  around  them.  Mines,  other  obstacles.  Infantry  positions,  and 
patrols  close  gaps  which,  because  of  terrain  masking  or  heavy  woods, 
cannot  be  covered  effectively  by  fire.  The  attacker  is  eigag©3  at  long 
ranges  with  fires  from  tactical  aircraft,  attack  helicopters,  and  field 
artillery,  then  ky  organic  antiarmor  wi^pons  positioned  to  deliver  fires 
at  maximum  ranges  from  sultiple  directions.  As  the  enesy  closes, 
antiarmor  we^scais  may  move  to  alternate  and  si^le^ntary  firirg  pcsitiens 
within  the  battle  positicn  to  ocartinus  firing  and  avoid  being  bypassed. 
Fields  of  fire  are  cleared  to  fully  exploit  the  range  of  edJ.  antiarmor 
we^xDns. 


G.  A  discussion  of  the  defense  by  battlefield  o|»rating  systais  follows: 

1.  Intelligence. 

a.  Defense  Considerations. 

lEW  assets  in  suj^xDrt  of  the  defense,  etiable  the  task  force 
commander  to  "see  the  battlefield",  and  provide  early  warning  of  the  enoiy 
array,  intent,  and  actions.  In  order  to  provide  early  warning  of  enaty 


intentions/  acticsns,  and  to  provide  targeting  infoosation,  it  is 
inperativB  that  lEJM  assets  be  task  organized  and  d^loyed  early. 

b.  lEW  Diployinent  Considerations: 

(1)  GSR  teams  are  key  players  to  the  early  warning  effort 
with  detection  capabilities  i^d  to  10  km  (AN/FPS  5)  or  3  km  (AN/PK  15)  for 
moving  v^cles  and  equipment.  Either  has  the  capability  to  see  throj^ 
battlefield  smoke  and  during  periods  of  limitRi  visibility.  In  addition, 
their  range  finding  capability  can  provide  hi^ily  zuarurate  target  location 
data  for  attack  by  indirect  fire  systems. 


*  GSRs  must  be  provided  a  dedicated  re^xansivs  r^xarting 
net  bo  sipport  the  early  wamirg  effort.  These  assets 
should  zlIso  be  provided  an  aLLtemate  reporting  net  121 
case  problems  occur  cai  the  primary  net. 

*  GSRs  are  active  emitters;  operator  proficiency  is  a 

*  PPS-lSs  are  lightweight  and  best  vitilized  in  restricted 
terrain  on  foot  mobile  avenues  of  approach,  PPS-5s 
should  be  employed  to  nake  noximum  utilization  of  their 
extended  range. 
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Qiploy  GSRs  on  hl^  ground  to  take  full  advarrte^  of 
their  ranges  and  use  patrols  and  OPs  to  cover  GSR  dee^ 
^>aoe. 


Integrate  GSRs  and  NCDs  to  ccaiplaaent  the  effort  and 
for  target  ccnfimaticn. 

Ihe  s^^ported  unit,  ncoally  the  battalicai  tag^  force, 
most  provide  security  for  GSR  Tears. 

Collection  and  Jananing  (C  &  J) . 

C  &  J  assets  c^jerate  well  forward  in  battolion  s^±ors. 

Voice  collection  tears,  both  manpacked  and  vs^iicle 
mounted,  require  time  to  di^lace. 

Interc^Tt  operators  must  be  eilert  to  eneay  dscspticn 
attespts. 

If  janniing  assets  are  available,  coordination  must 
occur  between  the  ccranander,  S-2,  S-3,  auid  FSD  to 
insure  integration  with  fire  and  marsuver. 

Long  Rarge  SurveillarKra  (IRS)  Tears. 


Use  teams  to  monitor  along  primary  avenues  of  approach. 


IPS  teams  Bust  minimize  movement  to  enhance  survivail. 


Use  teams  where  other  resources  cannot  monitor  NAIs. 


Scouts. 


Scouts  need  to  send  quick  formattea  messages  to  presvent 
detection  by  enemy  DF  systems. 


Scouts  need  to  survive  and  r^xirt.  Stress  that  they 
should  avoid  contact,  remain  undetected,  and  report 
activity. 

OOTsider  augmenting  scouts  with  GSPs  to  extend 
surveillance  capability. 

Ifee  light  sccuts  2is  IPs/OPs  to  monitor  NAIs  and  TAIs 
along  avenue  of  approach.  Heavy  scouts  can  operate 
deeper  and  assist  in  ccunter-reccnnaissance. 


His  dbovB  is  an  sxanple  of  hcM  to  oi^loy  li^it“iisavy 
iarigade  IIW  assets  in  a  defensive  sector  (Figure  4-3-23) . 
Figure  shows  deployment  of  primary  ttm  assets. 


One  GSR  team  is  prwided  to  the  li^t  task  force  in  the 
west  and  one  to  the  heavy  task  force  in  the  east.  The  task 
force  S-2s  will  plan  the  enployment  of  GSR  teams  to  support 
the  task  force  conmander's  battle  plan.  Ihe  third  GSR  team  ^ 

augments  the  forward  d^loyed  HVY  scouts  to  extend  their 

♦ 

surveillance  capability.  GSRs  will  include  NAIs  in  sector 

of  scan.  GSRs  are  tasked  to  provide  early  warning  for  the  * 

counter-reconnaisscince  plan. 

Lew  level  voice  interc^jt  (LLVI)  teams  will  establish 
positions  with  best  line  of  sight  to  the  FEBA.  TRQ-32  (V2) 
systems  (if  available)  will  establish  directicn  finding 
base-line  positions  behind  LLVI  teams.  Try  to  positiai 
assets  2-3  km  fresn  the  FEBA.  During  early  stages  of  the 
defense,  priority  for  collection  is  threat  reconnaissance 
nets.  Ihey  report  terredn  references  or  obstacle 
descriptions  passed  by  threat  reconnaissance.  This  can 
assist  in  locating  threat  reconnaissance  units  during 
movement  throu^  the  area.  Hasty  ambushes  can  then  destroy 

1 

threat  reconnaissance. 

* 

IRS  teams  monitor  NAIs  along  avenues  of  approach  beyond  » 

the  rarge  of  GSRs  targeting  threat  units  as  they  move 
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thrcu^  restricted  terxeiin  or  preplannei  T2^.  IRS  teams 
r^xart  enemy  primary  attack  route  and  hic^  value  targets. 

Scouts  play  a  key  role  in  counter-reconna  issanoe . 

Heavy  scouts  have  the  mobili-^  to  screen  larger  areas 
farther  forward.  They  can  call  indirect  fire  on  threat 
reconnaissance  elements  or  report  locations  for  amfcmshes. 
Li^t  scout  enployment  is  primarily  as  LPs/OPs.  Ccnsidar 
avigmenting  scouts  with  GSR  teams  or  eletents  from  the  AT 
platoon  for  added  mobility. 

Conpany  patrol  plans  and  IP/OPs  are  key  to  the  R&S 
plan.  They  cover  dead  ^sace  and  provide  ssmirity  for 
units.  Li^t  forces  are  best  suit^  to  asoaiplish  this 
mission.  Patrols  provide  360  d^r^  coverage  for  units. 
Request  dog  teaiB  to  support  counter-rsccsinaissancs 
operations.  Bottom  lim  counter— reconnaissance  little  imst 
be  won  to  deny  the  enemy  knowledge  of  the  chstacles  and 
positions  of  tank  killing  systems. 

Other  Planning  Considerations: 

Use  REMBASS  to  enhance  early  warning. 


*  CSonsider  the  integraticai  of  tank  thermal  sights  at  night  and 
during  smoke  operations  with  IB*?  assets. 

*  Use  heavy  scout  ni^t  vision  capability. 

*  Li^t  scouts  have  a  small  signature,  excellent 
recomaissance  capability,  and  land  navigation  skills. 

*  D^loy  interrogatioi  teams  well  forward  to  immediately 
e:q)loit  EEWs  for  combat  infonnation. 

2.  Maneuver. 

a.  Li^t-Heavy  Brigade. 

Ihe  key  to  a  light-heavy  brigade  successfully  ccanducting  a 
defense  is  that  the  conmander  must  maximize  his  combat  power  by  offsetting 
the  inherent  wea3<nesses  of  one  type  of  force  with  the  inherent  strengths 
of  the  other  type  of  force.  In  a  li^it-+ieavy  defense,  the  heavy  task 
force  missions  in  sij^port  of  a  li^t  brigade  defense  are  to  defend  in 
sector,  defend  a  battle  position,  defend  a  stro'ig  point,  or  serve  as  the 
brigade  covering  force,  counterattack  farce  or  the  brigade  reserve.  VJhile 
aocarplishing  these  missions,  the  heavy  task  force  can  cover  cdstauales 
with  loig-range  direct  fire,  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  where  tte  main 
defense  is,  and  provide  long-range  antiarnor  fires  far  the  li^t  force. 


(1)  Defense  in  sector  is  the  least  restrictive  to  the  heavy 
or  heavy-li^t  task  force  and  takes  advantage  of  the  tactical  mcdsility  of 
the  unit.  The  assigned  sector  is  based  the  modified  combinal 
d»tacle  overlay  and  the  eneny's  most  prdaable  course  of  action.  A  single 
task  force  can  defend  a  sector  that  has  tp  to  two  MRR  avenues  of  approach 
or  to  four  MRB  avenues  of  approach.  The  total  distance  between  the 
farthest  avenues  should  not  be  more  than  10-12  kilometers.  This  will 
edlow  part  of  the  task  force  to  fix  the  enemy  attach  vhile  the  remainder 
of  the  task  forces  maneuvers  to  destroy  the  attacker. 

The  heavy  task  farce  ^jculd  be  exp^Aed  to  defeat  the 
attack  of  a  MRR.  To  acccaiplish  this,  the  heavy  task  force  must  be  given 
defensible  tericdn  and  augmented  with  the  necessary  ceambat  support,  and 
comkat  service  sijpport  assets. 

Pr^aratlcxi  of  a  defense  in  sector  will  take  between  30 
and  72  hours.  Natural  obstacles,  chckepoints,  and  firing  pcsiticsjs  will 
reduce  the  pr^araticn  time  reguirai.  Time  for  rehearsals  of  the  defense 
and  raovmnent  between  positions  must  be  allcxatei  within  this  time  pericxi. 

The  terrain  of  the  sector  should  generBlly  be  open 
providing  long  range  fields  of  fire  and  cdsservaticn  (1800  meters  to  4  or 
5  km) .  This  reed  sacrifices  cxver  and  concealment.  The  d^jth  of  the 
sector  must  allow  the  task  force  to  maintain  mobility  and  avoid  decisive 
engagement  ly  the  eneny  (typically  a  task  force  sector  is  15  to  25 


kilaneters  fran  FUJI  to  rear  boundary) .  Sectors  give  battalicsi  task 
forces  the  freedom  to  roaneu%'er  and  decentralize  fire  planning  to  a  great 
extent.  It  enables  thorough  planning  of  fires  and  obstacles.  It  allows 
the  task  force  commander  to  distribute  his  teams  to  suit  the  terrain  and 
plan  a  battle  in  depth  vrfiich  fully  integrates  direct  and  indirect  fires. 

In  assigning  sectors  to  the  forward  battalions,  the  brigade  commander  must 
aisure  that  the  defensive  plans  of  each  of  the  battalions  are  oocpatible, 
and  that  brigade  control  measures  (e.g.  coordination  points  and  phase 
lines)  are  sufficient  for  flank  coordination.  If  the  battalioTs  pr^are 
their  defensive  plans  in  isolation,  an  assailable  flank  between  battalions 
could  easily  occur. 

When  assigning  defense  in  sector  missions  to  heavy  task 
forces,  the  brigade  should  consider  at  least  the  follcwing: 

*  Line  of  si^t  from  their  position  to  the  EA. 

*  Fields  of  fire  to  enable  heavy  farces  to  engai^  cne  or 
a  few  of  the  enemy  targets  at  a  tins  without  being 
e>^)Osed  to  the  entire  enemy. 

*  Positions  where  there  is  cover  ard  concealisnt. 

*  Positions  v^ere  flarJc  and  rear  shots  can  be  achieved 
with  missile  systems. 


*  Lateral  di^)ersion  and  d^jth  to  minimize  the  enemy's 
success  in  stgpressicn. 

*  Maneuver  roan  to  create  adtemate  and  st?plementary 
positions . 

*  Mutual  si:?:!port. 

*  Minimizing  the  effects  of  limitei  visibili^. 

*  Freedom  to  maneuver  for  r^xsiticnirg  as  requirea. 

*  Not  placed  on  ctovious  terrain  vjhich  would  be  targeted 
for  prepeiratory  fires. 

(2)  Task  force  battle  positions  are  used  \i4nen  the  brigade 
ocmnander  wishes  to  retain  control  over  the  noreuvering  and  pcsitionirg  of 
his  task  foroas.  Ihey  are  cilso  used  %hsn  it  is  r^isssary  to  rapidly 
cxancentrate  task  fon^s,  eind  wt^n  terrain  is  cpsn  with  go»i  field  of 
fire.  iSnen  the  brigade  commander  establi^ss  battle  positicns,  he 
ocntrols  manean.’er  outside  those  battle  positions.  He  prescribe  primary 
directions  of  fire  by  the  oriantation  of  tte  position  and 
responsibility  for  fire  and  maneuver  planning  between  mutually  sujporting 
positions  of  different  battalions. 


I 


Task  force  battle  positions  should  block  or  daninate 
notorized  rifle  regiment  (ME®)  avenues  of  approach.  A  heavy  task  fcrca 
battle  position  (BP)  ccxild  be  used  to  stop  the  first  echelon  attack, 
forcing  the  second  echelon  to  stop  or  slow  vhile  in  restric±ive  terrain. 
The  task  force  BP  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  all  cctrpany/  teams 
of  the  task  force  to  mane'jver  within  it  (2-4  km  by  4-6  km) .  When 
opportunities  exist,  elemants  of  the  task  force  can  easily  counterattack 
outside  the  BP  to  destroy  the  enemy  or  to  regain  terrain. 

The  procedure  for  developing  task  force  BPs  is  similar 
to  a  sector.  The  brigade  begins  by  positioning  cxxtpanies,  then  groups 
them  into  a  BP.  The  task  force  should  be  assigned  to  occupy,  prepare,  or 
recmnaissarce  each  BP  they  are  assigned. 

The  brigade  can  eissign  conpany/  team  BP  within  a  task 
force  sector  fcr  a  specific  missicn  (restricts  task  fcrce  cctcmarider)  or 
they  can  assign  cm  order  task  force  BP  in  one  or  more  task  farce  sectors 
to  ocmcentrate  fires.  The  task  force  can  not  defend  in  sector  eund  defend 
a  task  force  BP  simultaneously. 

(3)  A  strong  point  is  rarely  established  by  heavy-light 
forces.  It  is  established  only  after  the  cxsimandar  dstermires  that  a 
straig  point  is  absolutely  necessary  to  slew  the  enemy  car  to  prevent  a 
peretration  of  his  defensive  system.  The  decisicn  to  do  so  must  be 
carefully  wei<^ed,  accounting  far  the  following  fatrtors: 
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*  Considerable  tirse,  barrier  material,  and  engin^r 
si??xa±  is  necessary  to  develcp  an  effective  straig 
point. 

> 

*  Uie  force  that  establishas  the  strong  point  may  became 
isolated  or  lost. 

I 

*  Ihe  force  that  establishes  the  strong  point  loses  its 
freedom  to  manawer  outside  the  strong  point. 

*  Ihe  force  that  establishes  the  strong  point  must  be 
given  sufficient  time  to  build  tte  position.  The  more 
time  the  better. 

(4)  Heavy  pure  task  forces  eire  ideally  suited  as  reserve  or 
counterattack  forces.  Their  armor  protection,  mobility,  and 
ccranunications  eillcw  them  to  react  eind  maneuver  when  under  fire.  Whan 
assigned  this  mission,  the  heavy  task  force  should  be  located  on  or  near 
trafficable  terrain  which  leads  to  its  points  of  enplcyment. 

* 

* 


The  heavy  task  force  can  successfully  counterattack 
vhen  the  force  ratio  is  1:1  or  better  (defeat  of  a 
Motorized  Rifle  Battalion  (MRB)  or  Tank  Battcilion 
(TB) ) .  When  committed  it  becomes  the  brigade  nain 
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effort.  It  is  irperative  that  the  cxnmander  avoid 
piecemeal  cccmitiaent  of  the  reserve. 

*  The  best  enployment  of  the  counterattack  force  is 
against  the  enemy's  rear  or  flanks.  It  should  only  be 
used  frontally  as  a  last  resort.  Any  of  these  attacks 
can  be  done  by  maneuver  and  fire  or  by  fire  alcne. 

(5)  At  times,  the  heavy  task  force  can  be  enployed  in 
^XDiling  attack  roles  to  threw  the  enemy  preparations  for  the  attack  off 
stride.  Basic  considerations  that  affect  the  use  of  a  heavy,  heavy-li^t 
task  force  in  a  spoiling  attack  are: 

*  The  spoiling  attack  delays,  disrupts,  and  destroys  the 
enemy's  capability  to  launch  his  attack. 

*  The  objective  of  the  attack  is  to  destroy  enemy 
personnel  and  equipment,  not  to  secure  terrain  and 
other  physical  c±»jectiv3s. 

*  Oomtnanders  may  want  to  limit  the  size  of  the  force  to 
be  used  in  a  spoiling  attack. 

*  Spoiling  attacks  are  not  conducted  if  the  loss  or 
destruction  of  the  force  jeopardizes  the  ability  of  the 
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octnmand  to  acoouplish  its  defensive  missicai. 


*  MAility  of  the  force  available  for  the  ^wiling  attack 
should  be  equal  to,  or  exceed  that  of  the  enemy  force. 

*  Attack  ty  artillery  or  adr  of  enemy  reinforcanents  is 
necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  attack. 

*  The  attacker  must  have  a  force  ratio  advantage  greater 
than  3:1. 

(6)  In  sane  situations,  the  brigade  commander  determines 
that  he  cannot  counterattack  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  He  then 
uses  resources  to  contain  or  to  delay  the  eneny  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
the  enplcyment  of  the  reserve  of  the  higher  echelon. 

As  they  plan  their  battle,  the  brigade  ccnsnander  and 
staff  ocaTsider  how  reinforcing  battalions  and  cxiipanies  will  be  integrated 
into  the  defensive  scheme,  placement  of  battle  positions,  the  routes  they 
will  \:se,  and  the  command  and  control  aunrangements.  The  positicmng  and 
movement  of  reinforcements  is  speeded  by  designating  the  routes  and 
providing  traffic  control  personnel  and  guides  at  contact  points  to  lead 
auTd  to  brief  them  on  the  situation.  Scouts  and  military  police  can 
provide  traffic  control. 


(7)  The  heavy  or  heavy-light  task  force  can  be  used  as  a 
security  force  forward  of  the  brigade  sector.  It  possesses  the  organic 
eleanents  to  find  and  destroy  division  and  regimental  reconnaissance  farces 
adong  with  the  advance  guard  of  a  MRR  organized  for  tlie  march.  Ihe  task 
force  should  cause  the  enemy  MRR  to  ccnmit  forces  to  the  main  attadc, 
identify  and  r^xart  this  to  the  brigade.  The  task  force  will  normally  be 
dispersed  across  the  entire  brigade  froit  and  will  not  have  enou^  time  or 
df^jth  of  sector  to  defeat  this  attack. 

(8)  Examples  of  a  Li^t-Heavy  Brigade  Brploymsnt: 

(a)  In  restrictive  terrain,  against  a  light  or 
li<^t-heavy  force,  the  brigade  may  defend  with  two  light-heavy  task  forces 
forward  and  a  heavy-li^t  task  force  and  attack  heliccpters  in  reserve. 

The  heavy  and  li^t  scouts  establish  a  screen  to  the  front.  UpcHi 
ocnpleticn  of  the  screen  mission,  the  scouts  conduct  stay-behind 
operations  to  direct  non-attributable  fires  onto  priority  targets.  The 
li^t-heavy  task  force  conduct  a  forward  defense  in  sector  employing  the 
bulk  of  the  combat  power  as  far  forward  in  the  MBA  as  possible.  The  roost 
likely  avenues  of  approach  are  weighted  with  heavy  and  light  assets  as 
2pprcpriate.  The  intent  is  to  defeat  the  enemy  as  fcur  forward  of  the  FEBA 
as  possible.  The  reserve  is  to  reinforce  forward  units,  give  d^jth  to  the 
defense,  block  penetrations,  or  counterattack  to  regain  key  terrzdn. 

(b)  In  cpen  terrain  against  a  mounted  threat 
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(heavy-light  or  heavy) ,  the  brigade  should  establish  a  defense  in  d^jth 
with  battalions  in  battle  positions  and  terrcdn  permitting  a  strong 
point.  A  screen  is  established  hy  task  organized  heavy-li^t  scouts.  The 
scouts,  initially  as  a  screen  then  as  a  stay  b^iind  force  direct 
non-attributable  fires  on  enemy  reccxmaissance  units  and  designated 
priority  targets.  A  strong  point  may  be  prepared  and  occupied  ty  a 
li^t-heavy  or  li^t  task  force.  The  strong  point  is  the  hinge  pin  of  the 
defense,  it  must  be  tied  into  restricted  terrain  or  to  defensive  positicais 
of  units  cai  its  flanks.  In  this  situation,  a  light-+ieavy  task  force 
defends  from  a  battle  position  on  the  flank  of  the  strong  point  which  has 
the  most  restricted  terrain.  The  heavy-li^t  task  force  defends  from  a 
battle  position  on  the  flank  with  the  least  restrictive  terrcdn. 

Engagement  areas  are  established  and  si:pported  with  attack  heliccpters.  A 
mechanized  infantry  team  is  held  in  reserve  with  the  missicHi  to  reinforce 
forward  units,  block  penetrations  and  to  counterattack  to  regain  key 
terrain. 

The  intent  is  to  defeat  the  mounted  attacker  as 
far  forward  as  possible,  confronting  him  simultaneously  with  effective 
antiarmor  fires  from  multiple  battle  positions  as  he  atteapts  to  neneuver 
around  them.  The  brigades  deep  battle  is  conducted  ty  stay-behind  scouts 
directing  non-attributable  fires  and  ty  USAF  CAS  and  BAT.  The  attacker 
cannot  move  throu^  the  engagement  area  due  to  the  strong  point  and  his 
routes  of  egress  are  blocked  by  FASCAM.  The  attacker  is  defeated  in 
detail. 
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(c)  In  broken  terrain  against  a  light,  light-heavy,  or 
heavy  threat,  the  brigade  should  establish  its  min  defense  on  restrictive 
terrain.  It  can  defend  with  two  light-heavy  task  forces  forward  ard  a 
heavy-li^t  team  in  reserve.  A  covering  force  is  estahlished  with  a  heavy 
or  heavy-li^t  task  force.  As  the  enemy  attacks,  the  covering  force  fires 
long-range  direct  and  indirect  fire  to  slow  the  enemy  down.  The  covering 
force  adjusts  its  positions  and  continues  to  fight. 

As  elements  of  the  covering  force  approach  the 
MBA,  battle  handover  is  executed  with  the  MBA  forces.  The  heavy-li^t 
task  force  moves  to  an  assembly  area  for  reorganization,  then  becanes  the 
reserve.  In  the  MBA,  the  light-heavy  task  forces  conduct  a  forward 
defense  in  sector  enploying  the  bulk  of  their  ccrobat  pcwer  as  far  forward 
as  possible.  The  most  likely  avenues  of  ^prroach  are  wei(^ted  as  required 
with  heavy  and/or  light  forces  as  apprcpriate. 

The  reserve  is  initially  small  with  missicHTS  to 
reinforce  forward  units,  give  depth  to  the  defense,  block  penetrations  or 
counterattack  to  regain  key  terrain.  Upon  link-up  with  the  heavy-light 
task  force,  it  may  be  employed  as  a  counterattack  force  oti  the  enemy's 
flank.  The  intent  is  to  defeat  the  enemy  as  far  forward  of  the  FEBA  as 
possible.  The  brigade's  deep  battle  is  conducted  with  USAF  BAI  and  if  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  with  a  heavy  or  heavy-li^t  counterattack  on 
the  enemy's  flank. 
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a  heavy-light  task  force  defending  in  d^jth  an  the  priraary 

armor  avenue  of  approach  and  a  li^t-heavy  task  force 

defending  in  depth  on  the  secondary  avenue  of  zpporoach.  In 

this  scenario,  a  screen  is  established  by  a  light  task  force  ♦ 

to  report  and  direct  non-attributable  fire  on  enemy 

reconnaissa-.Tce  forces.  Uiis  task  force  beccines  a 

stay-behind  force  and  attacks  enemy  C^,  CS,  and  CSS  assets  ■> 

either  by  non-attributable  fires  or  direct  action.  The 
reserve  consists  of  a  heavy  team  and  attack  heliccpters.  It 
is  used  to  reinforce  forward  units,  block  penetrations  and 
to  counterattack  to  regain  key  terrain. 

The  intent  is  to  defeat  the  mounted  attacker  as  far 
forward  as  possible.  The  USAF  and  the  light  task  force 
conducts  the  brigades  deep  qperations  striking  at  enemy 
Cp ,  CS,  css  assets  and  reserves.  As  the  mounted  attacks 
moves  into  the  various  engagement  areas,  the  enemy  is 
oonTr-^nted  simultaneously  with  effective  antiarmor  fires 
frcm  multiple  battle  positions  and  attack  heliccpters.  The 
enemy's  forward  movement  is  blocked  by  obstacles  and  his 

* 

rcute  of  egress  from  the  engagement  areas  by  FASCRM.  The 
enemy  is  defeated  in  detail. 

» 

Thrcui^  the  IPB  process  the  oonmander  believes  the  main  • 

attack  will  be  on  the  cpen  terrain  in  the  east  with  a 
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si^porting  attack  on  the  MRB  size  avenue  of  e^jproach  in  the 
vest.  He  decides  to  destroy  the  enemy  in  the  vest  at  or 
before  PL  RED  and  puts  his  main  effort  ttere  (Figure 
4-3-24) . 

In  order  to  protect  his  defensive  preparations,  he 
assigns  a  light  battailicn  a  screen  mission  and  begins  their 
movement  immediately  before  ocnpletion  of  the  OPC®D.  Ihe 
light  battalion  is  also  given  a  stay  behind  missieai  to 
conduct  target  acquisition  and  to  dir©:±  non-attributable 
fires  and  conduct  direct  auction  missions  as  re;[uir^  against 
enemy  C^,  CS,  and  CSS  assets.  Ihe  terrain  dictates 
positioning  of  the  heavy  task  force  in  the  east  and  a  li^t 
task  force  in  the  vest,  liie  restrictive  terxciin  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  heavy  task  force  sector  will  begin  to 
turn  the  enemy  attack  to  the  east.  (Once  reinforced  by 
(Ostades,  the  need  arises  to  protect  this  area  and  deny  it 
to  the  attacker;  the  cccssander  attaches  a  li^it  infantry 
ocnpany  to  the  heavy  task  force  in  the  east.)  To  ensure 
that  the  li^t  battalion  can  step  a  nontad  attack,  the 
brigade  commander  supports  ocnstr\K±icn  of  a  streg^  point  to 
anchor  the  vestem  defense  with  the  nssessary  ooroiat 
svppor-t,  and  combat  service  support  assets. 


Recognizing  he  is  assuming  risk,  he  retains  a  tank 


cxarpany  as  the  brigade  reserve-  He  cLLso  identifies 
engageajsent  areas  vrtiicii  reduce  the  risks  inherent  in  a  mobile 
defense  by  allowing  the  aviation  task  force  to  focus  its 
planning  effort  on  engagements  with  attack  helicopters  (EA 
OCKE,  PEPSI  and  TUP) .  This  can  include  engagament  areas 
focused  on  the  enemy  closing  with  the  screening  force; 
engagement  areas  in  the  main  battle  area;  cross-FLOT 
attacks  jJito  engagement  areas  agzdnst  follow-on  forces.  If 
the  battle  dictates,  he  will  coimit  this  force  into  the 
heavy  task  force  sector  to  occplete  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  If  the  attack  iii  the  west  is  stronger  than  expected, 
the  attack  helicopters  provide  flexibility  to  quickly 
interdict  the  attack. 

Finally,  the  brigade  cancander  attaches  the  TOW  section 
of  the  light  force  conducting  the  screen/  stay  behind 
mission,  to  the  light-heavy  task  force  in  the  west  to 
increase  its  antiarmor  capabilities. 

b.  Li^t-Heavy  Task  Force. 

When  the  li^t-heavy  task  force  defends  in  sector,  the 
occtnander  has  four  enployment  options  for  the  heavy  conpsuTy  (team) ;  defend 
in  sector,  defend  a  battle  position  (BP) ,  defend  a  strong  point  (SP) ,  or 
task  force  res^erve.  Normally  in  a  light-heavy  task  force  in  the  defense, 
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the  heavy  caipany  (team)  is  located  on  the  Bain  armored  averua  of  afproach 
in  a  BP,  and  li^it  ccsipanies  are  located  in  the  most  restrictive  terrain 
defending  in  sector. 

(1)  A  heavy  03  IM  can  defend  a  battle  position.  Vihen  the 
heavy  ocnpany  (team)  is  defending  a  battle  position,  they  will  be  given 
one  or  more  of  the  following  tasks; 

*  Destroy  an  enemy  force  in  an  EA. 

*  Block  an  avenue  of  epproacii. 

*  Control  key  or  decisive  terrain  by  holding  the  battle 
positicsi. 

*  Fix  the  enemy  force  to  adlow  another  unit  to  nansiver. 

Ocnsiderations : 

*  By  initially  positioning  forward  in  BPs  and  tten 
displacing  to  sutssquant  BPs,  the  heavy  ccsipary  (teem) 
affords  the  task  foroe  commander  the  opportunity  to 
strike  the  enemy  well  forward  in  sector,  stripping  away 
significant  ccmfcat  power  and  disrupting  his  C2  before 
reaching  the  task  force  EA. 
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*  When  cillocating  tf^rrziin  for  the  heavy  cxrpany  (teaa) , 

SP  frCTitage  and  di^pth  nust  allcw  for  miltlple  fic^hting 
pcsiticsTS  and  hide  positions. 

*  BP  most  be  positioned  to  incegrate  the  effects  of 

weapoi  systems,  ctetacles,  Jind  supporting  fires  to  y 

destroy  the  enemy  at  the  point  on  battlefield 
designated  by  the  task  fores  exaarander. 

*  Target  priorities  by  systsa  must  be  designated  and 
control  measures  such  as  trigger  points  and  trigger 
lines  depicted  to  ensure  wsapoi  systems'  fires  are 
initiated  at  specified  ranges  for  rapid  and  maxinun 
letiality. 

*  Normally  TCM,  DRAGC^I,  and  25m  chain  gun  fires  destroy 
li^t  armored  vehicles  and  tanks.  For  example,  the 
task  force  carmarder  may  have  dstermuied  the  infantry 
to  be  the  greatest  threat  and  require  all  systens, 
including  tanks,  to  destroy  infantry  carriers  at  the 
maximum  range. 

(2)  Heavy  company/  team  defense  in  sector.  The  battalion 
task  force  exmmander  normally  orders  a  defend  in  sector  mission  when; 
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*  Flexibility  is  desired. 


*  Retention  of  specific  terrain  features  is  not 
necessary. 


»> 


V 


>» 


*  Ihe  battalion  task  force  cannot  coTcentrate  fires. 

Ihis  can  occur  vAien  the  battalicai  defends  oti  an 
extended  frontage  or  eLlong  a  cross-coBnpartnsent  or  when 
multiple  avenues  of  approach  enter  the  battalion  area 
of  cperations. 

Considerations ; 

*  When  defending  in  sector,  the  heavy  ccnpany  (team)  will 
be  positioned  on  mounted  avenues  of  af^arsach  within  the 
sector  itself.  Avenues  covered  may  be  multiple, 
ccnpany-sized,  or  a  single  battalion-sized  avenue  of 
af^roach. 

*  This  is  a  decentralized  cperation.  The  heavy  conpany 
(team)  commander  decides  what  technique  or  combinations 
are  lased  in  sector  with  considerable  attenticxi  given  to 
flank  coordination. 
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*  Hie  task  force  ccnitander  designates  phase  lines  for 
control  and  events  or  times  that  must  be  met  before  the 
heavy  cotpany  (beam)  can  pass  to  a  subsequent 
position.  This  control  is  critical  in  a  lii^t-^ieavy 
task  force  due  to  mounted  movement  rates.  Hie  heavy 
ccnpany/  team  will  be  decisively  engaged  at  greater 
ranges  (1000  to  1500m)  than  the  lii^t  cccpany  and  will 
not  be  able  to  di^lace  unless  concealed  routes  are 
available. 

(3)  Heavy  cotpany/  team  defense  of  a  strcng  point.  When  a 
heavy  corpany  (team)  defends  a  strong  point,  it  must  retain  the  position 
at  all  costs,  until  ordered  to  withdraw.  Hiis  mission  is  given  to  a 
ccnpany  team  to  acccmplish  one  or  more  of  the  following; 

*  Hold  key  or  decisive  terrain  critical  to  the  battalion 
task  force  scheme  of  maneuver. 

*  Provide  a  pivot  for  the  maneuver  of  friendly  forces. 

*  Block  an  averoie  of  approach. 

*  Canalize  the  enemy  into  friendly  EAs. 

Defense  of  a  strong  point  is  the  least  desirable 
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mission  for  a  armor  or  meciianized  force.  Strong  points  sacrifice  the 
mobility  of  the  heavy  wec^xnn  systems.  This  mission  normally  goes  to  a 
li^it-heavy  team. 

f 

(4)  Reserve.  The  best  source  fron  which  the  task  force 
ccnsnander  can  constitute  a  mobile  reserve  is  the  heavy  occpary  (team) , 

>.  coTsisting  perhaps  of  a  tank  section  or  BFV  section.  When  assigned  a 

'  reserve  mission,  the  platoon  or  section  must  plan  for  the  follofering: 

*  Counterattack. 

*  Defend  a  battle  positicai. 

*  Reinforce  a  battle  position,  sector,  or  strcaTg  point. 

*  Assume  the  mission  of  another  ccmpary/  team  (this 
nornally  rejuires  a  relief  in  place) . 

(5)  Counterattack.  The  heavy  ccsipary  (team)  provide  the 
task  force  commander  the  most  effective  counterattack  force.  Part  or  adl 
of  the  heavy  ccttpany  (team)  counterattacks  to  do  one  or  more  of  the 

*  following; 

m 

,  *  Destroy  enemy  units. 
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Regain  fresSani  of  maneuver. 


* 

*  Regain  the  initiative. 

*  Regain  key  terrain. 

*  Relieve  pressure  on  an  engaged  unit. 

The  battalion  task  farce  may  execute  a  counterattack  by 
fire  or  by  fire  and  maneuver.  A  counterattack  by  fire  is  executed  as 
follows: 

*  Move  to  and  occupy  the  assigned  battle  position 
(counterattack)  along  a  covered  and  concecilal  route, 
tree  all  elements  cire  in  position,  initiate  fires  en 
masse  to  mate  the  best  use  of  surprise  and  shock 
effect.  Use  visuzd  signals  sufplBuented  by  fire 
conmands  via  FM  radio  to  initiate  fires.  Establish 
sectors  of  fire  befcare  beginning  the  engagenent. 

*  Continue  to  engage  the  enemy  force  until  it  is 
destroyed  or  until  ordered  to  move  by  the  battalicai 
task  f<orce  caranander. 

(6)  Integration  of  light-heavy  farces  below  coipany  may 
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include: 

*  A  li^t  cccparQr  defense  in  sector  with  an  attached  cr 
OPOCW  tank/  BFV  section  cr  platocn  to  cover  a  mounted 
platoon  or  cccpany  AA  in  sector. 

*  Ccaisolidation  of  mechanized  infantry  (dismounted  and 
li^t  infantry  in  the  strong  point,  BPS,  or  sectors) . 

*  Incliasicn  of  a  BFV  cr  tank  sechicai  in  the  strorig  point 
as  a  mobile  reserve. 

(7)  Eliployment  of  a  Li^t-Heavy  Task  Force. 

(a)  In  restrictive  terrain  against  a  li^t-heavy  task 
force,  the  batteilion  may  elect  to  defend  with  two  li^t,  light-heavy  teams 
forward  and  heavy  or  heavy-li(^t  team  in  reserve.  The  lic^it  scxuts 
initially  establish  a  screen  to  the  front.  The  light-heavy  t^ms  cxaiduct 
a  forward  defense  in  sector  ertploying  tie  bulk  of  the  canbat  pcsrer  forward 
to  stop  the  enemy  fcrward  of  the  FEBA.  The  most  likely  avenues  of 
approach  are  weii^ted  with  light  and  or  heavy  fcaxes  as  appropriate.  The 
reserve  is  small  and  is  used  to  reinforce  fcarward  units,  give  c^th  to  the 
defense,  block  penetrations,  and  counterattack  to  regciin  k^  terrain. 

(b)  In  braken  terrain  against  a  light,  li^t-heavy  cr 
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heavy  threat,  the  li^t-heavy  task  force  should  establish  main  defense  cn 

restrictive  terrain.  If  possible,  it  should  (^end  with  two  licht  or 

li^rt-^ieavy  teams  forward  and  a  heavy,  heavy-light  team  as  a  reserve.  Ihe 

li^t  scouts  establish  a  screen  to  the  task  force's  frtxit.  In  this 

situation,  the  li^t,  li^t-heavy  team  conducts  a  forward  defense  in 

sector  earploying  the  bulk  of  their  ccc±at  power  well  forward  to  stop  the 

enemy  as  far  forward  as  possible.  Ihe  most  likely  avenues  of  approach  are  y 

wei^ted  as  required.  The  reserve  is  a  heavy,  heavy-lii^t  team  and  is 

used  to  reinforce  forward  units,  give  di^th  to  the  defense,  block 

penetrations,  and  counterattack  to  r^ain  key  terrain. 

(c)  In  broken  to  open  terrain,  which  contains  a  usable 
armor  avenue  of  approach,  the  lii^t-heavy  task  force  should  defend  in 
d^jth  with  lii^t,  li^t-heavy  and  heavy,  heavy-lii^t  carpany  teams 
occcpying  battle  positions  and  possibly  a  strong  point.  The  BPs  are 
positicned  around  engagement  areas.  If  a  strong  point  is  established,  it 
is  ocxupied  by  a  li^t  or  li(^t-heavy  team.  Uiis  stroiig  point  becanes  the 
hinge  pin  of  the  defense  and  must  be  tied  into  restrictive  terrain  or  to 
defersive  positions  of  units  on  the  flanks.  A  small  aimer  reserve  is 
constitutad.  Ihe  reserve  is  used  to  reinforce  forward  units,  give  depth 
to  the  defense,  block  penetrations,  and  counterattack  to  regain  key 
terrain.  Ihe  intent  is  to  defeat  the  mounted  attacker  as  far  forward  as 
possible,  confronting  him  simultareously,  with  effective  antiaxmor  fire 
from  multiple  battle  positions  as  he  attenpts  to  maneuver  around  them. 

The  attacker  cannot  move  through  the  area  because  of  olstacles  to  his 
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Ihe  above  is  an  exanple  of  a  li^it-liaavy  task  force 
defense  in  depth  (Figure  4-3-25) .  An  amor  platoon, 
initially  the  rain  effort,  defends  forward  in  BP  lAl  to 

destroy  the  reconnaissance  and  FSE  of  the  attacking  MRB.  A  t 

light  ccnpany  defends  in  sector  in  the  west  to  protect  the 

m 

task  force  flank  frcra  disnounted  attack  and  mountel  attacks 

eLIong  platoon-sized  avenues  of  approach.  An  infantry  t 

ccnpany  defends  from  a  battle  positicsn  in  the  east  to 

destroy  enemy  armor  and  infantry  in  EA.  A  light  ccnpany 

with  priority  of  fires  fron  the  battalion  Slnm  mortars 

defends  the  strong  point  to  fix  the  eneny  in  EA.  The 

antiarmor  (AA)  platocn  occupies  BP  in  the  west  to  destroy 

enemy  armor  in  EA. 

When  the  enemy  reaches  ITiP  001,  the  tank  platoon 
initiates  main  gun  eind  indirect  fires.  As  the  enemy  closes 
on  TKP  002  the  tank  platoon  calls  for  the  81rm  FPF  and 
displaces  to  BP  1A2.  Ihe  AA  platoon  initiates  fires  as  the 
enemy  passes  thrccgh  BP  lAl.  As  the  ensmy  enters  in  the 
engagement  area,  it  is  blocked  by  the  strci^  point. 

♦ 

C^Dstacles  protect  the  infantry,  turning  vehicles  to  expose 

flanks  to  the  infantry's  ICOO-meter  antiarmor  systems.  At  * 

this  point,  the  massing  of  direct  (to  ircluda  attack 

heliccpters)  and  indirect  fires  in  the  EA  coipletes  the  . 

destruction  of  the  enemy  battalion. 
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c.  Heavy-Light  Task  Force. 


When  the  heavy-light  task  force  defends  in  sector,  the 
occraander  has  three  enployment  optics  far  the  light  ccnpany;  defend  in 
sector,  defend  a  battle  position  (BP) ,  or  defend  a  strcyiq  point. 

(1)  When  considering  enplqyment  of  a  li^it  ocnpany  in  a  BP, 
the  ocnmander  considers  the  vulnerability  of  li^t  infantry  to  indirect 
fires  and  mechanized  or  armored  forces.  A  li^t  conpany  may  be  placed  in 
a  BP  to  aoconplish  the  following  tasks: 

*  Secure  obstacles,  disrupting  eneny  breaching  attenpts. 

*  Block  a  very  restrictive  avenue  of  approach. 

*  Shape  the  battlefield  by  denying  key  terrain.  Ihe 
defense  is  not  force,  but  terrain  oriented;  tl^refcre, 
the  presence  of  a  lic^ht  ccapany  may  turn  the  force  into 
task  force's  main  effort. 

*  Secure  a  flank. 

(2)  Ihe  defense  in  sector  is  the  least  restrictive  for  a 
light  conpary  and  most  conducive  for  its  survival.  Light  ccnpany/t^ms 
are  assigned  sectors  in  highly  restrictive  terrain  with  considerable 
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crcies-cs®partinenti.'lizatiQn  and  raultiple  dismounted  averuKS  of  approach. 

Eioecution  is  very  decentralized  and  characterized  by  platecn  sectors  with 
maltiple  team,  and  squad  ambushes. 

(3)  Uhlike  the  heavy  caipany  (team) ,  the  light  oarpany  is 

0 

suited  for  strong  point  defense.  However,  the  li'^t  vulnerability  to 

indirect  fire  and  armored  forces  dictates  that  extensive  engineer  assets  , 

and  time  mast  be  allocated  for  preparation.  A  stroig  point  positioned  in  * 

depth  may  serve  to  fix  the  enemy  to  facilitate  their  destructicn  in  the 

tcisk  force  engaganent  area  or  block  the  penetraticn  of  the  task  fores  rear 

boundary  by  surviving  elements. 

As  with  the  li^t-teavy  force,  there  are  no  absolutes 
ocnceming  task  organization.  KETT-T  may  justify  the  attachment  of  a 
li^Tt  squad  or  platoor.  to  an  armor  platocn  or  ccepany  for  security  or  the 
OPOCN  of  a  tank  or  BFV  elaient  to  the  lii^it  carpany  to  enhance  its 
antiarmor  capability. 

Due  to  limited  mobility  and  antiarmor  capability,  the 
use  of  the  li^t  company  as  an  effective  reserve  or  counterattack  force 

♦ 

under  most  situations,  with  the  exception  of  HOT,  is  not  feasible. 

(4)  Biployroent  concept  for  a  heavy-light  task  force. 

« 

(a)  In  restricted  terrain,  a  heavy-light  task  fores 
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should  be  enployed  as  a  brigade  reserve  to  reinforce  forward  units,  give 
d^Jth  to  the  defense,  block  penetrations,  counterattack  to  regain  hey 
terrain  or  if  a  mounted  approach  is  available  agaiist  an  qpen  eanesay  flank 
to  envelope  eind  defeat  him. 

(b)  In  open  terrain  against  a  mounted  threat,  the 
heavy-light  task  force  should  defend  in  d^rth  with  heavy,  heavy-li^t  and 
li^t  teams  occupying  battle  positicns.  Li^t  or  light-heavy  ccnpany 
teams  occupy  battle  positions  ai  the  most  restricted  terrain  vhile  heavy 
or  heavy-li^t  teams  occupy  battle  positicns  on  the  least  restricteJ 
terrain.  Battle  positions  are  established  around  engagsisnt  areas.  If 
terrain  permits,  a  strong  point  may  be  established  with  a  li^t  or 
lic^it-^ieavy  team.  If  used,  the  strong  point  is  the  hinge  pin  of  the 
defense  and  must  be  tied  into  restrictive  terrain  or  the  defense  positions 
of  units  on  the  flank. 

A  snmll  armor  reserve  is  retainai.  Ihe  reserve  is 
xised  to  reinforce  forward  units,  give  depth  to  the  defense,  block 
penetraticns,  and  counterattack  to  regain  key  terrain.  The  intent  is  to 
defeat  the  mounted  attacker  as  far  forward  as  possible,  ccffifrcnting  him 
simultaneously  with  effective  antiarmor  fire  from  saoltiple  battle 
positions.  The  attacker  is  unable  to  move  through  the  eirea  because  of 
cijstacles  and  a  possible  strong  point.  His  route  of  withdrawal  is  blocked 
with  EASCAM.  The  attacker  is  defeated  in  detail. 


The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy- light  task  fcroa 
defense  in  sector.  A  li^t  cccpany  defends  forward  in  a  BP 
in  the  west  to  secure  okstacles,  the  AA  corpany,  and  to  deny 
high  ground  in  the  west.  A  msch  ccrpany  defends  in  the 


scuthw'sst  and  a  mecdi  team  in  the  east  to  destroy  enaiy  in 
the  A  tank  team  defends  in  the  south  to  fix  the  enesny  in 
the  EA. 

t 

When  the  enetoy  reaches  102,  the  AA  occ;)ar^  fires 
ICW  and  indirect  fires.  As  novensent  continues,  the  licfrt 
.  ocopany  defeats  any  breach  attesopt.  At  103,  the  mesh 

‘  units  initiate  TOW  fires  d^troying  tanks.  At  TRP  104  ,  50% 

of  BFVs  revert  to  25nin  fire  to  defeat  eneiy  infantry 
carriers.  Ibnks  begin  main  gun  engegesaents  to  caiplete  the 
destruction  of  enemy  tanks.  The  (testnictiai  of  the  esrssasf 
battalicHi  or  battalions  is  ocopleted  in  detadl  in  the  EA  by 
mass  direct,  indirect  fires  and  counterattack. 

(c)  In  broken  terradn,  the  heavy-licht  task  force 
defends  with  a  lii^t  and  heavy  team  ocrducting  a  defense  in  sector.  A 
li^it  or  li^ht'^ieavy  team  condvK±s  a  forward  defense  on  the  restricts! 
terrain.  The  heavy,  heavy-light  team  conduct  a  deferse  in  depth  cn  open 
terrain.  A  heavy  team  is  k^it  in  reserve.  The  intent  is  for  the  li^t/ 
li^tt-  heavy  team  to  defeat  the  ensny  as  far  forward  of  the  FBBA  as 
possible  protecting  the  heavy,  heavy-light  team's  flank.  The  hs^vy, 
heavy^li<^t  fores  will  establish  battle  positions  around  an  eng^gemant 
area(s)  to  defeat  the  mounted  attacker  as  far  forward  aa  possible, 

^  confronting  him  simultaneously  with  effective  antiarmor  fire  from  multiple 

battle  positions  as  ha  attenpts  to  maneuver  around  thsn.  The  attacker 
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will  be  unable  to  Hove  thrcu^  area  because  of  blodcing  obstacles. 

His  route  of  egress  will  be  blocked  by  FS5CAM.  the  attacker  will  be 
defeated  in  detail.  If  necessary,  the  reserve  will  be  us©i  to  reinforcs 
forward  units,  give  depth  to  the  defense,  block  penetratiens,  and 
cxjunterattack  to  regain  key  terradn. 

3.  Fire  Si^port. 

a.  Positioning  of  the  lOSnm  DS  tettalion  in  the  defensive 
sector  is  an  iiiportant  aspect  cf  fire  support.  Because  of  limited  range, 
the  system  needs  to  be  positioned  far  forward  to  engage  the  eneiry  as  early 
as  possible.  An  effective  technique  is  to  position  GS/GSR  artillery 
assets  forward  with  four-fifths  of  the  weapons  range  beyersd  the  PLOT. 
Firing  platoons/  batteries  should  Is  positicood  off  likely  enemy  approach 
route.  Direct  support  and  reinforcing  artillery  shculd  be  positioned  with 
one-third  of  the  weapon's  range  beyond  the  FLOT.  Ocntrol  of  adl  indirect 
fire  assets  should  be  centralized  to  facilitate  irassing  fires  in  fhB 
defense.  .As  the  FLOT  moves  back,  general  support/  general  suppea-t 
reinforcing  units  should  be  pulled  back  to  hardened  prepared  firing 
positions.  The  firing  positions  should  attempt  to  maintain  four-fifths  of 
the  weapOTis  range  across  the  FLOT. 

(1)  Positions  must  be  coordinated  with  the  maneuver  force 
because  of  cempetition  for  terrain.  Initial  positions  neai  not  ba 


hardened  or  dug  in  by  engineer  assets.  It  is  more  inportant  to  harden 
secx3nd  and  third  positions  because  the  artillery  vdll  have  to  stay  and 
fi^t  from  those  positions. 

(2)  Ihe  movement  of  the  batteries  must  be  coordinated  to 
ensure  that  fire  support  is  continuous  and  respcnsive.  The  routes  nust  be 
coordinated  with  the  engineers  and  other  forces  ccritrolling  c±jstacles  so 
that  friendly  artillery  is  not  blocked  by  friendly  obstacles.  The 
movement  of  artillery  must  be  keyed  to  certain  events  or  decisicn  points. 

(3)  Ihe  indirect  battle  will  change  as  the  battle  changes. 
Initially,  fires  will  be  at  extended  ranges  to  break-up  and  disrupt 
formations  and  force  the  enemy  to  d^lcy  early.  At  decision  points 
established  by  the  maneuver  conmander,  the  artillery  will  begin  its 
movement  (not  all  at  the  same  time)  and  mortars  will  begin  to  engage  front 
line  enemy  units.  Ihe  displacement  technique  used  may  be  by  battery  or  by 
platoon.  If  a  reinforcing  unit  is  available,  the  method  would  te  by 
battery.  If  fire  si?port  assets  are  limited,  the  di^lacement  may  be  by 
secticn  with  shorter  moves  to  maintain  sene  fire  support.  (See  discussion 
on  type  of  targets  to  be  attacked  by  type  indirect  system.)  Ihe  selection 
of  the  movement  decision  point  will  be  determined  by  distance  to  di^lace 
and  estimated  time  necessary  to  displace  and  reestablish  a  firing 
capability.  Mortars  (60nim,  Slmra,  and  107mm)  must  be  in  a  forward 
position,  hardened  by  engineers  to  pick  up  fire  support  as  the  artillery 
moves.  If  a  reinforcing  artillery  unit  is  available,  it  can  assist  the  [K5 
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unit  by  picking  xip  the  calls  for  fire  and  priority  targets  of  the  moving 
DS  unit. 

(4)  Uie  reinforcing  unit  positions  mast  also  be  coordinated 
with  the  maneuver  force  that  controls  the  terrain.  Its  primary  mission 
will  be  counterfire,  special  muniticns  (ADAM/EAAMS,  OOPPBHHEAD)  and  the 
engagement  of  hard  targets.  (See  s^jarate  discussions  on  each  area.) 

b.  Indirect  systems  have  a  variety  of  arcramiticn  and  forces 
available  and  to  achieve  the  desired  effects  of  tte  ccrrinander.  The 
assigmiEnt  of  target  ti.pes  or  mission  types  to  an  indirect  syston  will 
yield  better  results.  Selection  of  the  prcper  system/  miniticn  to  attack 
each  target  type  is  critical  to  fire  planning. 

(1)  The  mortars  systems  have  four  basic  types  of 
amnunition;  HE,  HIZJM,  WP.  (Scans  fuze  options  exist  for  air  burst, 
inpact,  and  delay.)  Because  of  the  rapid  rate  of  fire,  the  mortairs  are 
very  effahive  in  smoke  missions  and  illumination  missions.  The 
destructive  power  of  the  HE  projectile  is  limited  but  very  effective 
aqcdnst  personnel  targets  on  the  reverse  slope  of  hills  and  targets  that 
are  in  defilade,  especially  if  VT  or  time  fuse  is  used. 

(2)  The  lOSmra  artillery  system  has  a  wide  variety  of 
ananuniticn  available  to  attack  targets.  Like  the  mortar,  the  105  howitzer 
fires  HE,  UUUM  and  WP.  Mditionally,  this  system  fires  KC  smoke,  ICM, 
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anti-persc3nnel  (BEEHIVE) ,  and  HEAT  and  HEP-T  projectiles.  HC  Socke  has  a 
longer  duration  tine  and  is  normally  enployed  after  WP  from  artillery  or 
mortars.  ICM  is  very  useful  against  personnel  in  open  areas  and 
dismounted  forces  attenpting  to  breach  obstacles.  Another  anmunition 
choice  for  these  types  of  targets  is  HE  projectiles  with  VT  fuses.  The 
anti-perscnnel  round  is  used  primarily  for  battery  perimeter  defense  and 
the  HEAT  and  HEP-T  projectiles  are  also  used  for  direct  fire  against 
v^iicles  and  li^tly  armored  targets.  Ihe  HE  projectile  can  be  used 
against  a  variety  of  targets.  The  best  target  types  are  soft-skini^ 
wheeled  vehicles  and  personnel.  The  105  howitzer  has  limited 
effectiveness  against  heavy  armor  normally  found  on  tanks.  HE/VT  and  WP 
mix  is  very  effective  against  soft  targets  containing  fuel  and  anamniticai 
(EAEP's  etc.). 

(3)  The  ISSmm  howitzer  heis  amauniticn  available  for  the 
attack  of  armored  targets.  The  DPICT  projectile  Cein  be  used  on  both  hard 
and  soft  targets  and  has  a  better  firepower  kill  ability  than  HE.  The  155 
HE  projectile  produces  better  results  against  hard  targets  than  the  105 
HE,  but  again  it  is  not  the  first  projectile  of  cixjioe.  The  155  howitzer 
edso  has  ADAM/KAAMS  projectiles  for  scatterable  mines  and  the  Ooppert^ad 
(CPHD)  projectile.  The  Ocpperhead  projectile  is  a  smart  muniticai  that 
requires  reflected  laser  energy  to  guide  it  onto  the  target.  Designed  for 
the  attack  of  armor  targets,  it  should  be  used  against  high  payoff  armor 
tarots  such  as  ccmmand  and  control  v^iicles,  edr  defense  systems,  and 
other  armor  targets,  CPHD  may  be  effectively  used  against  moving 


targets.  OOIiT  teams,  pcsitioied  fcarward  cn  the  battlefield  provide  a 
surgiczil  capability  with  precision  moniticns.  IdJce  the  other  indirect 
fire  systems,  the  155  howitzer  fires  HE,  TTIIM,  WP,  and  HC  Siscice. 

(4)  The  indirect  systems  should  be  enployed  in  place  where 
the  target  types  best  suited  for  their  auiiuniticsi  capabilities  exist  or 
are  expected  to  appear.  Detailed  cxjnsidsraticn  during  planning  oust  be 
dene  to  attack  the  ri^t  target  with  the  ri^t  system.  FSEs  and  FDCs  nust 
monitor  calls  for  fire  and  listen  to  targets  types  to  get  the  best 
effects.  Cadis  for  fire  cn  armor  type  targets  shcadd  be  passed  to  155 
systems  if  possible.  If  not  (no  reinforcing  xmit  available) ,  105 
munitions  should  be  used  to  force  the  enemy  to  button-up  and  move  into 
direct  fire  engagement  areas.  This  should  be  a  part  of  the  plan. 
Dismounted  forces,  wheeled  and  lii^t  armored  f caress  ^rauld  be  engaged  with 
the  lowest  means  capable  of  attacking  the  target  (start  with  martars) . 

c.  The  enploymsnt  of  coibat  observation  lasing  teams  (OOUr) 
must  be  managed  by  the  fire  support  ccordinatar  (FSCOC^)  and  fire  si^port 
officer  (FSD)  at  brigade.  The  light  brigade  has  cria  CCOLT  and  it  is 
dismounted.  A  heavy  maneuver  battaliCTi  has  four  firs  support  tea®  vehicle 
(FIST-V)  systens  with  laser  designation  capability.  The  G/'TLID  system 
used  by  these  teams  requires  optical  line  of  sii^t  in  order  for  td^  laser 
to  function  properly.  It  can  lase  a  stationary  target  to  5  km  and  a 
moving  target  to  3  km.  They  should  be  enployed  on  lilcely  enemy  armor 
schemes  of  approach  and  tied  into  the  antiainror  engagement  areas.  The 


OCttir/FIST-V  can  attacJc  canmand  and  ccntrol  assets  prior  to  antiannor 
systegos  engaging  the  other  armored  targets.  Ihe  dismounted  lig^  OSUT 
should  be  enployed  with  the  FIST-V  to  increase  its  mobility.  These  assets 
•  should  be  eiplcyed  in  pairs  to  support  each  other  and  should  have  a  series 

of  primary  and  alternate  positions  planned. 

d.  The  lic^t  force  is  very  vulnerable  to  eneny  indirect  fires. 
The  counterfire  battle  is  fou^t  by  a  variety  of  assets.  The  entire 
counterfire  plan  must  include  EW,  Air  Force,  ground  forces,  mortars,  and 
artillery. 

(1)  EW  assets  can  be  used  to  jam  enemy  fire  nets  at  the 
time  of  attack  or  used  to  direction  find  (DF)  eneny  ccannand  and  ccntrol 
nodes  for  attack  by  friendly  systems. 

(2)  The  Air  Force,  ground  force,  and  artillery  are  all 
lethal  attack  means  against  enemy  indirKA  fire  systems.  Enaty  indirect 
fire  systems  roust  be  a  priority  intelligence  requirensnt  for  intelligence 
assets.  Once  identified,  enemy  artillery  assets  roust  be  targeted  and 
destroyed. 

*  (3)  Li^t  artillery  possesses  the  capability  to  ocrduct 

^  reactive  ccunterfire  with  the  organic  Q36  radar.  This  system  should  be 

•  positioned  with  several  factors  in  mind.  The  first  is  system 
survivability.  Hardening  the  petition  and  positioning  behind  a  scr^n 
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crest  vdll  reduce  its  signature  and  increase  its  survivability.  It  also 
Bust  be  positionai  to  maximize  its  range  (20  km  artillery,  12.5  km 
Bcrtars) . 

The  most  likely  enescy  action  2l1so  Bust  be  considered. 
Bie  radar  should  be  oriented  where  the  most  likely  enemy  attack  will  occur 
or  vAiere  the  conmander  wants  the  fight  to  occur.  A  cueing  systan  must  be 
worked  out  as  to  who  has  the  authority  to  cue,  what  are  the  events  that 
will  initiate  the  cue,  and  on  what  frequency. 

The  establishinsnt  of  a  quick  fire  channel  also  allows 
for  immediate  engagement  of  enemy  systems.  The  counterfire  mission  stould 
not  be  the  responsibility  of  the  direct  support  artillery  unit  if 
possible.  Responsibility  for  ccunterfire  is  nornally  assigiied  to  an 
artillery  unit  with  a  GS  or  GSR  missicai. 

The  corananders'  desires  and  the  location  of  friendly 
fires  to  the  enemy  indirect  fires  most  also  be  consider©!.  In  some  cases, 
eneny  mortar  fire  detected  close  to  friendly  forces  say  not  be  engegssi  hy 
ocunter  battery  fire,  but  pass©!  to  the  maneuver  force  for  engagsrssnt. 

(4)  The  assignment  of  zones  to  the  radar  system  ertonses 
the  detection  and  engagement  of  enemy  mortar  and  eurtillery  assets. 

*  Critical  Friendly  Zone;  A  friendly  area  that  is  deorsd 
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cariticail  and  if  ary  eneny  indirect  fire  is  received  in 
the  area,  an  autonatic  counterfire  missicn  is  sent  to  a 
firing  unit. 

*  Primary  (CslU  for  Fire)  Zone:  An  enaiy  area  where 
indirect  assets  are  subjected  or  known  and  if  the  eneny 
fires  frctn  there  an  autonatic  fire  mission  is 
generated. 

*  Artillery  Target  Intelligence  Zone:  Biis  zone  does  not 
generate  a  fire  missioi.  It  Ttxjvides  intelligence  on 
enemy  indirect  firing  unit  location.  This  information 
is  normally  on  ensny  indirect  firing  units  that  are 
firing  but  not  affecting  friendly  forces. 

*  Censor  Zone:  This  zone  does  not  generate  a  fire 
mission.  In  this  zone,  if  an  er^iy  artillery  unit 
fires  fron  it,  the  radar  is  told  to  disregatzd  this 
information.  The  primary  use  of  this  zo::s  is  when 
friendly  forces  arc  inserted  d©^  and  have  sane  type  of 
indirect  fire  capability  with  them  that  may  be  firing 
back  towards  the  nain  force. 

When  zones  are  used,  the  reguirement  to  cue  the  radar 
is  eased.  The  cueing  and  cperation  of  the  radar  is  d^)endent  cai  the 
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enemy's  capability  to  identify  and  attack  friendly  radar  anissiors.  In  a 
low  elec±ronic  threat  envircnnsent,  the  radar  may  be  able  to  operate  more 
often  and  possibly  continuously. 

In  addition  to  the  organic  Q36  radar,  the  corps  target 
acquisition  detachment  has  Q37  radars  that  can  be  requested.  Ihe  added 
benefits  of  increased  range  (50  km  artillery,  24  km  mortars)  and  a  wider 
searcdi  zone  allows  the  unit  to  see  deeper  into  the  enemy  area. 

e.  Hie  time  required  for  movement  of  the  indirect  fire  systems 
(both  artillery  and  mortars)  and  the  possibility  of  additional 
survivability  moves,  degrades  the  ability  to  service  targets  in  a  timely 
Banner.  To  offset  this,  the  fire  planner  may  want  to  have  an  indirect 
fire  system  without  a  priority  target.  This  systan  will  then  pick  the 
priority  target  vhile  the  dedicated  system  is  displacing.  This  allows  for 
continuous  responsive  fires  and  precludes  a  firing  unit  frcta  trying  to 
re^xHid  to  priority  targets  while  moving. 

f .  The  possibility  exists  that  reinforcing  artillery  units  may 
be  TACFIRE  (digital)  capable.  In  this  case  the  reinfcrcii^  artillery 
liaison  section  will  bring  a  VFHED  to  the  DS  (ncn-digital)  TOC.  This  will 
facilitate  digital  fire  planning  between  the  two  artillery  battalions. 

The  execution  of  the  fire  plan  will  be  dene  by  voice  if  either  unit  is  not 
TACFTRE  capable.  This  may  re5uira  training  for  both  observers  frem  the 
heavy  unit  and  the  reinforcing  artillery  unit  in  the  processing  of  voice 


calls  fcjT  fire. 


g.  During  defensive  c^erations,  li^it  foroes  may  be  esrployed  to 
conduct  cross  FLOT  c^jerations  as  a  stay  behind  or  infiltration  force. 

Fire  control  measures  are  required  to  reduce  the  likelilvaod  of 
fratricide.  An  effective  planning  technique  is  to  establish  a  series  of 
overlapping  restricted  fire  areas  (RFAs) .  Activation  and  closure  of  the 
PEAs  should  be  time  d^jendent.  Hiis  places  responsibility  for  troop 
safety  on  the  manexjver  ccsnmander.  Biis  technique  eliminates  the  n^d  to 
track  units  down  to  squad  size  at  brigade  or  hi^ier  levels. 

h.  Ihe  use  of  ADAM/RAAMS  muniticns  in  the  defense  must  be 
planned  very  carefully.  These  rauniticxis  mist  be  tied  to  the  engineer  plan 
and  have  a  purpose  in  the  overall  scheme  of  maneiver.  While  very  useful, 
there  are  seme  major  cxnsideraticns  vhen  planning  and  executing  this 
mission. 


(1)  Time  is  a  critical  factor  for  the  artillery  unit. 
Bapjlacanent  time  is  dependent  on  ths  size  of  the  minefield,  the  number  of 
aim  points,  desired  density,  the  ai^le  of  fire  (angle  T) ,  how  nany  units 
2kre  firing,  and  if  it  is  pr^lanned  or  a  target  of  opportunity.  A 
standard  400  x  400  FASCAM  minefield  can  take  20-45  minutes  to  eiplace. 
Additionally,  the  firing  units  will  most  liJcely  need  to  cxaiduct  a 
survivability  neve  after  firing. 


(2)  Ihe  safety  zone  around  the  minefield  is  also  a  major 
consideration.  Based  on  delivery  technique,  size  of  minefield  and  number 
of  aim  points,  the  safety  zone  could  be  as  large  as  1400m  X  1400m.  This 
is  a  significant  piece  of  terrain  that  must  remaiin  clear  of  friendly 
forces  vAiile  the  minefield  is  active. 

(3)  The  short  duratiai  minefield  lasts  for  approximately 
six  hours  (UNCLAS) .  The  timing  of  enployment  is  scmething  that  most  be 
very  detailed.  Trigger  points  must  be  used  with  decisicn  points  so  the 
minefield  is  in  place  when  needed.  An  additional  considaraticn  in  this 
area  is  that  vhile  an  artillery  unit  is  firing  a  FASCAM  missicai  it  cannot 
respond  to  other  targets. 

(4)  A  FASCAM  minefield,  like  ainy  minefield,  is  as  much  a 
hindrance  to  friendly  forces  as  it  is  to  the  enemy.  Follow-cn  missions 
and  possible  counterattack  routes  must  te  considered  vhen  deciding  where 
to  place  FASCAM. 

(5)  Before  any  executiOTi  of  FASCWI  munitions  can  ba  dona, 
it  mast  be  determined  if  the  maneuver  unit  has  employment  authority.  The 
corps  ccmmander  is  the  eillocator  of  authority.  Ha  directs  if  short 
duration  can  be  allocated  to  brigades  and  battcilions.  Long  duration  will 
be  adlocated  to  division  only.  If  a  division  receives  authority  to  enploy 
short  duration  ADAM/RAAMS,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  division  can 
suballocate  authority  to  its  subordinate  brigades  without  permission  of 
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the  cxjrps  conmander.  In  a  cxintingency  cperatioi  involving  a  lca>e  brigade, 
authority  for  long  and  short  duration  FASCSiM  may  be  given  to  the 
cnntingency  brigade  task  force  cccsnander. 

4.  Mobility/  Countermobility/  Survivability. 

a.  Li^t-Heavy  Brigade. 

C^3stacle  zones  are  visel  to  control  brigade  tactical  obstacle 
enplacement  and  maintadn  freedom  of  maneuver  for  future  operations. 
Additicnally,  otetacle  restrictions  may  be  assigred  to  certain  zones  base! 
on  the  friendly  tactical  situation  or  political  ramifications  of  ctetacle 
atployment.  Exanples  are  restricting  the  use  of  long  duration  scatterable 
mines,  tank  ditches,  bridge  demoliticai,  or  burying  mines. 

Ihe  brigade  uses  obstacle  belts  to  synchronize  task 
force  tactical  obstacle  effort.  Each  belt  is  assigr^  an 
ctetacle  intent  (i.e.  disrupt,  turn,  fix,  or  block) .  The 
force  mix  of  heavy  and  li^t  forces,  re^:&±ive  we^xais 
capability,  and  effects  of  terrain  on  ene^iy  maneuver  are 
primary  considerations  for  developing  ctetacle  belts  emd 
intents.  The  illustration  following  (Figure  4-3-27)  shows 
hew  obstacle  belts  and  intents  are  \jsed  to  synchronize 
obstacle  effort  within  the  brigade.  Ihe  belt  restricts  the 
enplacement  of  obstacles  on  the  battlefield  to  sv^port  the 


oannander's  cosToept.  The  ooecaclQ  intait  graphics  ccnvcy 
hew  ^3stac]6s  vrithin  tha  ball:  should  ba  designed  to  att&ck 
eieny  mruteuvear  and  tiv»ir  relaticanship  to  ths  force 
allocation  and  direct  fire  fiqjit. 


During  the  defense  for  example,  a  cxannander  may  shift 
the  priority  of  engineer  equipment  effort  to  stpporting  the 
forward  battadiai  with  counter  mobility/  survivability 
assets.  Qigineer  assets  used  for  MSR  mintenance  az^ 
allocated  to  task  farces  for  survivability.  Ihe  wheeled 
engineer  conpany/  platoons  priority  effort  shifts  from 
sustainment  operaticxis  in  the  lodgasnent  area  to  augmenting 
li^t  engineer  etssets  with  blade,  haul  and  marpower  assets. 

The  DIOC/DIAC  begins  facilitating  the  fort^urd  movEnssnt 
of  obstacle  material  from  the  ansmmition  transfer  point 
(MP)  and  Class  IV  sipply  point  at  the  lodgement  area  to  the 
designated  obstacle  zones.  CSsstacle  material  pad<a^s  are 
configured,  by  the  corps  wheeled  engineer  ccopany,  into  thru 
put  serials  that  move  along  the  MSR  to  task  force  logistic 
release  points  where  they  link  up  with  a  ta^  force 
logistics  or  engineer  r^resentative ;  who  moves  the  serial 
to  a  download  point  of  task  force  choosing.  Medium  lift 
helicopters  are  used  to  move  barrier  naterial  trca  the 
lodgement  to  the  brigade  area  if  the  movenent  become  a 
division  priority  mission. 

Ihe  brigade  allocates  the  li^t,  heavy,  and  wheeled 
engineer  platoons  as  well  as  critical  equipment  assets 
available  in  the  engirn^er  task  force  to  the  li^t  and  teavy 


based  task  forces,  by  METT-T.  As  a  general  nils,  li^it  and 
mechanized  engineer  cccpanies  fcna  the  base  headquarters 
sii^jporting  their  respective  type  nanauver  forces. 

The  brigade  mancsges  and  ccntrols  the  moveiaent  of 
obstacle  material  from  the  lodgsmenc  area  forward  to  task 
force  designated  engineer  forward  supply  points.  Tha 
brigade  naist  make  every  effort  to  deliver  obstacle  material 
as  fair  forward  as  possible  and  minimize  the  amount  of  load 
transfers.  Ckie  technique  is  to  dedicate  wheeled  engineer 
assets  to  the  job  of  hauling  chstacle  material  for  the 
brigade  with  priority  of  haul  augmentation  to  the  light 
engineer  forces.  Another  terfiniqus  is  to  use  the  augmented 
FAST  (or  li^t  FSB)  transportation  assets  and  organize 
obstacle  material  packages  into  thru  put  serials  that  link 
up  with  the  light  tas3c  force  at  the  designated  logistical 
release  points  (IPPs)  and  deliver  the  material  to  engineers 
forward  supply  point  under  the  control  of  the  task  fcrca 
S-4/Iiigin^r. 

The  brigade  allocates  mechanized  engineer  platoons  to 
li^t  task  farces  to  weight  th®  enplacenent  of  tactical 
obstacle  belts.  Tactical  obstacle  belts  by  their  nature 
req;uire  use  of  extensive  materials  cr.rsr  a  relatively  wide 
area.  These  characteristics  make  the  mission  difficult  for 
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the  li^t  engineer  without  augnentaticai.  In  the  li^t-heavy 
defense,  tactical  obstacles  are  usucilly  covered  by  the  fires 
of  the  heavy  force  because  of  their  weapons  capabilities; 
adlocating  mechanized  farces  to  enplace  these  tactical 
obstacles  also  capitadizes  on  the  habitual  relaticxiship 
between  like  forces.  At  a  minimum,  li^t  engineers  with  the 
mission  of  eitplacing  significant  tactical  obstacles  must  be 
augmented  by  haul  cissets. 

The  brigade  allocates  li^t  engineer  platoons  to 
heavy-li^t  task  forces  to  support  the  allcxated  li^t 
infantry  and/or  to  wei<^t  the  protechive  chstacle  effort  of 
either  heavy  or  li^t  forces.  Protective  <±stacles 
generally  do  not  require  extensive  materials  and  eguipsnent; 
they  are  manpower  intensive.  Mcrecrver,  enplacement  is 
confined  to  a  specific  area  requiring  little  tran^xart  of 
men  and  material  ones  on  site.  Protective  obstacles 
enplacment  is  ccarpletely  within  the  capabilities  of  the 
li(^t  engineer  and  capitalizes  cxi  his  expertise. 

Priority  of  blade  assets  shifts  from  sustainment 
engineering  to  task  force  survivability.  Again,  assets  are 
allcxated  to  task  forces  based  on  force  structure  and 
mission.  Priority  of  ACEs  and  dozers  is  to  mahanized  and 
armor  vehicle  petitions.  Priority  of  SEEs,  backho^. 


loaders,  and  trenchers  is  to  li^it  infantry  survivability. 


In  the  exanple,  the  brigade  is  defending  with  a 
li^t-heavy  task  force  defending  in  sector  to  the  left. 
Fixing  obstacles  are  ideal  with  the  canbination  of  li^t 
forces  and  restrictive  terrain,  and  allow  the  task  force 
cctnmander  to  fi<^t  the  entire  of  his  sector  and  avoid 

decisive  engagement.  To  focus  the  main  effort  of  the  task 
force,  the  brigade  ccmrandsr  has  designated  a  caipany  strong 
point.  This  will  require  extensive  protective  obstacle 
effort  by  its  nature.  The  brigade  conmarrier  further  focuses 
the  countermobility  effort  of  the  task  force  by  tying  a 
blocking  belt  into  the  strong  point  viiere  he  wants  the 
penetration  stopped.  The  canbination  of  a  strong  point  and 
blocking  obstacles  is  an  effective  technique.  The  strcaTg 
point  prevents  the  enemy  frcm  typassing  the  blocking 
obstacles.  Heavy  forces  alj.ocats3  to  the  light -heavy  task 
force  should  be  positioned  tc  ^lift  their  final  protective 
fires  to  cover  the  blocking  obstacle  and  ccnplete  the 
enemy's  destruction. 

The  brigade  is  defending  with  a  heavy-li^t  task  force 
to  the  right.  The  ccsraiander  has  designated  a  coipany  BP  for 
the  light  infantry  ccmpany  anchoring  the  task  force  left 
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boundary.  A  turning  ctetacle  belt  has  been  designated  in 
front  of  the  li^t  infantry  BP  to  oraivey  the  cossoander's 
intent  to  use  the  canbination  of  turning  obstacles  and  li^t 
infantry  to  turn  the  enesay  attack  into  the  BDE  and  task 
force  main  effort.  A  fixing  obstacle  belt  has  been  used  to 
define  the  nain  killing  ground  for  the  task  force  defense 
and  eillcws  the  camnander  to  organize  his  defense  using  the 
standoff  and  d^ath. 

Last,  the  brigade  ccirmander  has  used  a  lic^  battalion 
in  a  forward  defense  to  provide  early  detection  of  the  main 
effort,  disrqpt  the  eneny  attack  to  shape  the  battle,  and 
directly  attack  eneny  ccranand  and  control,  combat  support 
and  combat  service  si^port  assets.  To  assist  in  this 
effort,  the  brigade  has  designated  a  disrupting  cbstacle 
belt  with  the  intent  of  edlowing  the  ensny  to  piecemeal  his 
force  into  the  brigade  main  effort.  Alor^  with  the  li^t 
engineer  support,  the  brigade  has  allocates  most  of  its 
scatterable  mine  assets  to  the  disrupting  effort.  The  use 
of  scatterable  mines  must  be  tightly  integrated  into  the 
decision  support  tenplate  (DST) . 

Ihe  brigade  obstacle  intent  becomes  the  focal  point  of 


integraticn  of  obstacle  effects  vdth  the  schocs  of  indirect 
fires.  Initial  priority  of  fires  is  to  the  lii^t  battalion 
as  it  disrupts  the  enemy  and  attacks  C2  and  CSS  assets. 

Based  on  successful  shaping  of  the  enemy  maneuver  into  the 
heavy-light  task  force  sector,  priority  shifts.  Artillery 
groups  are  fired  sequentially  in  the  fixing  obstacle  belts 
with  final  protective  fires  being  fired  at  trigger  lines 
de^  in  the  engagement  area.  The  same  logic  of  fire  sij^port 
applies  to  the  lii^t-hsavy  task  fores  if  they  receive  the 
enemy's  main  effort. 

b.  Lii^t-heavy,  Heavy-lii^t  'Ksk  Force. 

The  critical  task  in  obstacle  eirploymant  at  tl^  task  force 
level  is  the  effective  integration  of  tactical  obstacle  effects  and  direct 
fire  organization  of  engagement  areas.  The  task  force  uses  obstacle 
gnx^js  to  designate  vhere  tactical  obstacle  effects  (disrupt,  turn,  fix, 
and  block)  cure  to  be  employed  to  attack  er^my  maneuver  to  the  defender's 
advantage.  Considerations  for  enploymsnt  of  obstacle  greups  to  support 
licht  and  heavy  forces  are  similar  to  these  used  to  develop  brigade 
obstacle  belts.  The  relationship  betvrean  obstacle  belts  and  dbstacle 
groups  is  the  same  as  between  engagement  area  and  target  reference  poir.t 
(TRP) .  The  belt  concentrates  obstacle  effort  in  an  area  to  aoccnplish  2ui 
overall  effect.  Obstacle  groups  focus  on  linking  one  or  more  specific 
obstacle  effects  to  the  direct  fire  plan.  The  esambinatien  of  groups  and 
n 
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direct  fires  must  aocccplish  the  intent  of  the  belt, 


Shewn  above-left  is  the  exanple  light-heavy  task  fores 
defense  new  caiplete  with  the  task  force  naneuver  graphics 
and  brigade  obstacle  belts.  On  the  rii^t  is  the  task  force 
with  the  obstacle  grewps.  Note  how  the  groujs,  are  linked  to 


the  direct  fire  plan  and  acccxplidi  the  belt  intent.  Ihe 
cannander  intends  to  use  fixing  c±stacl^  to  support  the 
ocnfjany  sector  defense  to  aLUcw  that  force  to  fi^t  the 
entire  sector  with  railtiple  ccncentraticaTS  of  fires  and 
c±stacles.  Ihe  task  force  main  effort  i:sas  a  series  of 
turning,  fixing,  and  blocking  groups. 

The  li^t  infantry  in  BP  21  anchors  the  turning 
obstacle,  massing  their  fires  initially  on  TKP  01  and 
shifting  to  TRP  02.  The  fi^rt  is  pidced  iro  by  a  ccmbination 
of  AT  fires  from  the  SP,  BP  21,  and  tank  fires  from  BP  T2, 
20.1  massed  on  TPPs  03,  04,  and  05,  supported  by  a  fixing 
obstacle  group.  Li(^t  forces  are  not  effective  coverirg 
fixing  obstacles  in  open  terrain;  effective  coveirage 
requires  a  canbination  of  the  long  range  capability  of  AT 
systems  and  the  hi<^  volume  fires  of  tanks  arsd/or 
Bradley's.  Finally,  all  fires  shift  to  TRP  07  aid  06,  where 
the  combination  of  SP  blocking  obstacle  group  and  FPF  will 
defeat  the  stop  the  enemy  advance. 

The  mechanized  engineer  platoon  (s)  augmenting  light 
engineers  offer  that  force  the  capability  of  rapidly  enplacing  ctetacles 
requiring  extensive  materials  over  wide  areas.  Therefore,  the  light 
engineer  shcxild  make  tactical  obstacle  enplacencnt  a  priority  for  tte 
mechanized  platoon  (s) .  The  li^t  engineer  uses  the  r^schanized  platccn  as 
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a  rapid  obstacle  enplacement  reserve  after  sector  preparations  are 
cxaplete.  Cie  missicm  of  a  r^id  c±stacle  reserve  is  to  be  prepared  to 
quickly  aiplace  mines  in  respcmse  to  an  i^nforeseen  penetration  or  nsorve 
forward  immediately  after  an  attack  to  repair  breached  minefields.  Ihe 
li^t  engineer  may  also  use  mechanized  engineers  as  lane  closure  parties 
for  closing  obstacle  lanes  or  executing  reserve  targets  well  forward  in 
engagement  areas  because  of  their  ability  to  move  rapidly  under  arinar. 

Ihe  heavy  engineer  augmented  with  li^it  engineers  inust  nake 
every  effort  to  aij^ment  the  li^t  force  with  the  r^iessary  ejuipnent  and 
haul  assets.  Priority  of  li^t  engineer  effort  is  to  supporting  light 
infantry  defensive  preparations  and  obstacle  effort  and  then  to  enplacing 
tactically  significant  protective  obstacles.  Light  engineers  may  also 
move  forward  with  stealth  to  prepare  disrupting  obstacles  well  forward. 
The  heavy  engineer  should  consider  using  the  light  engineers  to  ccndixt 
obstacle  counter  recon  patrols  operating  out  of  00  BPs.  ihe  mission  of 
the  obstacle  counter  recon  patrol  is  to  survey  critical  obstacles,  report 
enesny  attenpts  to  conduct  pre-attack  breaches,  and  make  on-the-spot 
repairs. 


Belcw  is  the  heavy-light  task  force  defense  plan  shown 
on  the  left  with  the  brigade  c±stacle  belts,  and  on  the 
ri^t,  with  the  obstacle  groups.  Again,  the  Germander  has 
used  his  li^t  infantry  to  anchor  the  forward  of  his 
defense  and  the  turning  obstacle  group.  Hie  relative  short 
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with  disrupting  obstacles  ccrvered  ty  long  range  AT  systems 
and  indirect.  In  this  case,  the  AT  ccopany  initially  masses 
fires  on  TRP  02  and  the  disnpting  obstacles.  Ihe  AT 
conpany  shifts  its  fires  to  TSP  03  once  the  turning  cbstacle 
begins  to  take  effect,  to  maintain  pressure  on  the  enemy  as 
it  maneuvers  beycHTd  the  ran^  of  the  li^it  infantry.  Ihe 
rest  of  the  obstacle  groups  are  employed  using  the  same 
direct  fire  consideration  mentimed  above.  The  inportant 
point  to  notice  is  how  obstacle  grotps  are  linked  to  the 
organization  of  dir©:±  fire  eff«±s. 

Ihe  task  force  designates  priority  ctstacle  effects 
vhioh  focus  the  engineer’s  <±stacle  effort.  Obstacle 
effects  that  are  deemed  critical  to  the  task  force  fi^t  are 
designated  the  hi^iest  priorily  and  generally  fall  to  the 
mechanized  engineer  force  to  enplace. 

The  task  force  designates  the  priority  for  use  of  blade 
assets  to  countermobility  or  survivability.  Within  survivability, 
task  force  further  designates  priorities  by  weapon  type,  unit,  eind  battle 
position.  Priority  of  SEE,  backhoe,  loader,  euid  entrerjchment  eguipsient 
usucdly  goes  to  light  infantry  in  strong  points,  li^t  infantry  anchoring 
obstacle  groups,  other  li^t  infantry,  and  then  mechanizai  infcintry. 
Priority  of  ACE  and  dozers  usually  goes  to  mechanizei  forces;  the  hi^iest 
priority  for  weapons  is  based  on  mission  and  terrain. 
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Mechanized  engineer  platccn(s)  augnanting  engin^rs 

offer  that  force  the  capability  of  rapidly  enplacing  obstacles  requiring 
extensive  materials  over  wide  areas.  Therefore,  the  li^t  ©iginsar  should 
make  tactical  obstacle  enplacement  a  priority  for  the  mechanized 
platoon  (s) .  The  light  ergineer  uses  the  mechanized  platoon  as  a  npid 
obstacle  reserve  after  sector  preparations  are  carolete.  The  missl'ui  of  a 
rapid  obstacle  reserve  is  to  be  prepared  to  quickly  enplacs  mines  in 
re^xnse  to  an  unforeseen  penetration  cr  move  forward  insnediately  after  an 
attack  to  repair  breached  minefields,  lii^t  engir^srs  may  also  use 
mechanized  engineers  as  lane  clcssure  parties  for  clcsing  obstacle  lares  car 
executing  reserve  targets  well  forward  in  ergagament  areas  because  of 
their  ability  to  move  rapidly  under  armor. 

The  heavy  engineer  augmented  with  light  engineers  must  make 
every  effort  to  augment  the  li<^t  force  with  the  necessary  equipKint  anc' 
ha\iL  assets.  Priority  of  lii^t  engineer  effort  is  to  supporting  li(^t 
infantry  defensive  preparations  eind  obstacle  effort  and  then  to  emplacirg 
tactically  significant  protective  obstacles.  Light  engineers  may  also 
move  forward  with  stealth  to  prepare  disrupting  obstacles  wall  forward. 

The  heavy  engineer  should  cxjnsider  using  light  engirs^rs  to  conduct 
^Btacle  ccunter-reccminaisscinca  patrols  cperatirg.  The  mission  of  the 
obstacle  counter-reconnaissance  patrol  is  to  survey  critical  obstacles, 
report  enemy  attenpts  to  oaanduct  pre-attack  breaches,  and  make  on  the  spot 
r^jairs  on  ejpl^.ced  obstacles. 
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5.  Air  Defense. 


In  the  defense,  the  battery  ccoanander  of  the  ^dr  defense  battery 
attached  to  the  li^t  brigade  should  be  the  overcill  air  defense 
ccnanander.  Ihe  aiir  defense  platocn  frtaa  the  heavy  task  foroe  should  be 
C3PCXU  to  the  lii^t  2dr  defense  battery  for  ccoanard  and  control.  This  will 
lessen  any  logistics  probleas  caused  by  the  Self  propelled  VUlcans,  which 
the  li^t  air  defense  battery  cannot  handle. 

The  li^t  battalions  ssjst  utilize  passive  adr  defense  nsasures 
while  in  the  defense  (i.e.  concealment,  harden  protarticai,  camoufla^) . 
This  will  lessen  the  necessity  for  air  defense  coverage  of  the  ccmbat 
units.  The  SP  VUlcans  should  prepare  good  firing  positions  and  \ase 
terrain  to  create  protection  for  thanselves. 

Since  the  air  defense  assets  available  are  limited,  the  air 
defense  battery  commander  must  obtain  the  brigade  ccazsnander's  air  defense 
priorities  and  ag^arcpriately  allocate  his  farces  and  provide  input  to  the 
system.  Since  the  li^t  battalions  can  utilize  passive  eiir 
defense  measures,  less  air  defense  assets  eua  require!  to  protect  than. 
Each  light  battalion  should  he  given  a  tewed  VUlcan  platocn  and  five 
Stinger  teams  jn  a  direct  support  role.  The  towed  VUlcans  can  provide 
ground  si;pport  for  the  li^t  battalion  as  well  as  providing  air  defense. 
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brigade  area.  Having  determined  this,  he  has  placed  his 
three  FAAR  radars  cai  the  hi^  ground  as  depicted  above. 

Ihis  will  permit  him  to  have  ccntinuous  360  degree  coverage 
of  the  entire  brigade  area  with  good  positions  to  detect  ear 
attacks  along  the  brigade  flanks. 

Ihe  edr  defense  battery  camander  has  task  organized  as 
follows:  the  heavy  task  force  on  the  ri^t  has  been  given 
the  SP  VUlcan  platoon  and  five  Stinger  teams  in  direct 
support.  While  the  li^t  task  force  on  the  left  has  b^n 
given  one  towed  VUlcan  platoon  and  five  Stinger  tears.  The 
remaining  one  towed  VUlcan  platoon  and  ten  Stinger  teams  are 
in  general  support  of  the  brigade.  Ihe  light  task  force 
providing  the  screen  has  been  given  five  Stinger  teams  in 
direct  support. 

In  the  heavy  ta.sk  force  sector,  the  air  defense  platoon 
leader  positions  his  SP  VUlcars  with  the  armor  team.  He 
places  two  Stinger  teams  cai  the  hi^  grxxmd  to  the  ri^t  to 
cover  the  air  avenue  of  approach  around  that  hill  aass  and 
to  place  them  in  an  overwatch  position  for  the  mschanizaJ 
team  below.  He  places  two  more  Stinger  teams  on  tbs  hill 
mass  on  the  left  of  the  sector  in  an  overwatch  position  and 
covering  the  possible  air  avenue  of  approach  to  the  task 
force  front.  These  teams  will  provide  coverage  for  the  AT 


CJanpany  and  the  and  nschanized  cxatpanies  in  that 

eurea.  Ihe  single  Stinger  team  cn  the  hill  Bass  in  the  rear 
will  provide  additicyial  coverage  for  the  anaar  team  frcaa 
either  air  avenue  of  approach,  left  fran  the  light  task 
force  sector  or  on  the  ri^t  adong  the  hill  mass. 

M 

The  li^t  task  force's  air  defense  platoon  leader 
allocates  his  assets  in  the  following  manner.  Ha  places  Ixis 
platoon  of  tcwei  Vulcans  into  the  stroi'g  point.  This  will 
provide  the  lii^t  ccnpany  with  air  defense  and  give  him 
additional  ground  fire  pcver.  He  places  two  Stinger  teams 
in  the  overwatch  position  on  the  rii^t  to  protect  the  light 
company  positional  there.  The  lead  team  is  also  in  a 
position  to  provide  coverage  to  the  amor  platoon  to  the 
front.  He  places  two  other  Stinger  teams  cn  the  high  ground 
on  the  left  covering  the  air  avenues  of  approach  along  that 
flank.  These  Stinger  teams  will  provide  air  ckifenss 
coverage  to  the  li^t  cccpany  and  AT  unit  pcsiticned  there. 

Finally  ,  he  pcsitioro  a  single  Stirger  team  on  the  hill  mass 

in  the  rear  of  the  sector  to  monitor  the  air  avenues 

entering  the  rear  of  the  task  fores  sector.  This  Stinger 

team  also  provides  air  defense  protection  for  the  armor  • 

platoon  upon  their  withdrawal  into  tl^eir  alternate  positicn 

and  give  additional  coverage  to  the  strong  point.  , 
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Ihe  remaining  platoon  of  three  towed  VUlcans  and  ten 
Stinger  teams  should  be  assigned  the  mission  of  general 
sutyort  to  the  brigade.  Dvis  will  enable  the  edr  defense 
coDmander  to  allocate  and  position  than  to  meet  the  brigade 
ooDEiander's  priorities. 

The  EAAR  radars  should  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
air  defense  cocmander  and  in  a  genercil  si^jport  role.  This 
will  enable  the  cdr  defense  crarmander  to  eiplace  ti^m  in 
areas  to  provide  the  best  early  warning  to  tte  hri^aia.  The 
oie  EAAR  from  the  heavy  task  force  should  be  integrated  into 
the  coverage. 

The  SP  VUlcan  platoon  and  its  five  Stinger  teams  should 
ronain  with  the  heavy  task  force  unless  it  is  designated  as 
the  brigade's  reserve.  In  that  case,  the  air  defense  assets 
should  be  taken  by  the  adx  defense  battery  rrMTwrrfasT-  and 
given  a  generzd  svippart  mission  in  aocordancs  with  tha  edr 
defense  priorities.  It  should  be  returned  to  heavy  task 
force  vhen  it  is  ccnmitted. 

Sustainment. 


a.  Li^t-Heavy  Brigade  Considerations. 


/ 


In  any  defaisive  cparaticai,  the  foass  of  CSS  operations  are 
ocndi-Kited  in  the  preparation  for  the  defapsa.  Cnee  the  pre»ration  phase 
is  oonplete,  CSS  assets  mist  be  positioned  so  they  do  not  inhibit 
maneuver.  The  following  considerations  are  intended  to  provide  CSS 
planners  and  executors  with  insii^ts  to  facilitate  li^ht-heavy  sustainment 
in  a  defensive  posture. 

*  CSS  planners  must  be  a  part  of  the  IFB  process  and  be 
pluggei  into  the  "intelligence  prcccss"  so  they  can 
understand  whether  the  defense  is  to  be  an  area  or  mobile 
defense.  CSS  considerations  will  depend  greatly  on  the  type 
of  defense  planned. 

*  As  mich  as  possible,  position  the  augmented  FAST  eloEEiits 
out  of  reach  of  possible  penetratiers  and  off  of  tesplatcd 
enemy  mobility  caorridors.  They  should  be  dug  in  as  much  as 
available  time  and  assets  aillcpw. 

*  Ehsure  the  primary  and  alternate  MSRs  do  not  conflict  with 
routes  to  be  used  by  reserve  forces. 

*  Plan  for  the  onargancy  move  of  critical  BSA  elensnts 
(clcisses  III,  V,  rx,  repair,  maiical,  and  in  sense  cases, 
water  assets)  in  case  BSA  falls  under  insi;a3iata  threat. 
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Plan  for  the  forward  move  of  the  BSA  by  echelon,  to  sa^part 
a  shift  to  offensive  cperaticns. 

Pre-position  fuel,  emsmitian,  ard  barrier  materiel  forward 
in  successive  defensive  positions.  This  require  careful 
coordination  between  the  FASOO  and  S4.  The  organization  of 
the  FAST  must  be  atagmented  with  assets  to  configure  packages 
and  move  than  to  stockpile  locations.  The  ta^  force  S4  and 
engineer  should  also  develcq)  a  basic  load  of  IV  and 

class  IV  (barrier)  for  a  standard  defense  for  the  ^:@d.fic 
li^t-heavy/heavy-li^it  task  force  to  reduce  packaging  tine 
once  requirement  arises. 

Plan  for  increased  experditure  of  munitions,  including  main 
guns,  mortars,  illumination,  smcka,  and  artillery  anscka. 

The  first  priority  for  resujply  may  be  barrier  nateried  so 
there  is  time  to  estplace.  CSS  eleisnts  must  link  early 
with  the  engineers  to  obtain  requirements  \diich  are  not 
normally  at  the  ATP  or  class  IV  point. 

There  are  two  sets  of  maintenance  prioriti^.  In  the 
preparation  phase,  priority  may  go  to  price  movers  and 
engineer  support.  During  the  conduct  of  ti^  <k2f&ma, 
priority  goes  to  maintaining  the  nsudmca  number  of  weapon 


systans  in  the  battle. 


Plan  fear  possible  decreased  censuaption  of  fuel,  depending 
cn  the  type  of  defense.  If  padcagas  are  being  pushed  to  the 
BSA,  quantities  may  have  to  be  lowered  with  a  shift  to  the 
defense. 


Plan  to  push  pre-planned  package  of  class  IX  and  m 
forward  on  a  scheduled  basis  when  required.  Again,  this 
requires  careful  planning  and  ccordinaticn  amoTg  the  EASOO, 
brigade  S4,  and  battcilion  S4s  to  develcp  cptimal  packages 
(e^jecially  in  the  case  of  the  heavy  tottaLlicn  that  a  EASOO 
is  not  accustca^  to  supporting)  and  to  determine  IPPs. 

Plan  to  fix  forward  2is  laadi  as  px:ssible.  Hiis  nay  involve 
moving  naintenaros  assets  frtsa  field  trains  to  a^rPs.  It 
nay  also  involve  foriidng  contact  tears  from  the  FSB  assets 
augmenting  the  FAST.  Uis  FAST  itself  has  a  very  limited 
capability  of  forming  contact  teara. 

Ifeliccpter  resupply  for  tha  light  elements  should  be 
naximized  assuming  air  superiority  and  enemy  ADA  assets  are 
not  significant. 

Caches  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  supplying  stay  behind 
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forces,  es:»cially  for  li^t  forces.  However,  planners  must 
be  aware  of  the  time  required,  which  nay  be  as  mjch  as  72 
hours.  Ihese  packages  oust  be  planned  (vt^never  possible, 
standard  caches  should  be  developel  in  advance) ,  configured, 
positicmed,  and,  di^jending  on  the  situation,  guarded.  As 
stated  above,  if  the  EAST  is  expected  to  perform  these 
functions,  it  must  be  apprc?nriately  augmented.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  overstock  caches  so  that  stocks  are  not  left 
\dien  unit  moves  out. 

During  defensive  cperations  the  HP  platoons  will  provicte 
security  to  the  logistical  base,  brigade  HQ  and  ary 
renaining  EFWs.  Ihey  are  prepared  to  accept  additional 
EEW/ds  as  necessary  by  establishing  tenporary  EFW  canpound 
in  preparation  for  offensive  cperaticns. 

Utility  helicopters  provicte  additional  platfonss  for 
casucilty  evacuation  above  and  beyond  medical  evacuaticn 
(MEDEVAC)  elsssants  capabilities.  Augmentation  of  r*^ical 
personnel  to  provide  medical  care  enroute  ^muld  be 
obtained,  if  possible. 


Civil  affairs  support  of  defensive  cperaticns: 


**  Language  and  cultural  expertise/advise. 
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**  CA  eorsa  assessment. 


**  Ocntrol  civilians  to  prevent  interference  with  military 
operations. 

**  Coordinate  HN  support  (faciliti^,  tran^ortaticn, 
etc) . 


b.  fettalicn  Oxtsidaraticns. 

*  Positicn  CSS  assets  suKdi  as  cxmbat  trains  and  U'SCPs  away 
from  <±ivious  targets.  If  possible,  pcsiticn  them  cn  a 
reverse  slope  and  remote  antennas.  Raccnnoitsr  an  eiltemate 
site  for  the  combat  trains. 

*  Uie  support  platoon  must  prepare  to  conduct  emargency 
resupply,  especially  of  class  in  and  V,  for  adl  task  force 
elements,  Iha  UJD  froa  the  cross-attached  heavy  or  li<^t 
ccnpany  must  provida  emergency  requirements. 

*  Move  recovery  as^rts  and  contact  teaia  to  work  cut  forward 
of  the  UKCP. 

*  Pre-position  criticed  supplies  in  the  battalion  area. 


*  The  light  battalion  does  not  have  assets  to  move  the 
quantities  of  barrier  materiel  required  for  the  defense.  If 
the  engineer  battalion  is  augmented  with  cxsrps  wheeled 
assets,  it  will  pick  vp  the  materiel  in  the  BSA  and  carry  to 
the  enplaceanent  site.  Otherwise,  5-tcn  trucks  from  the 
ODSOCM  truck  conpany  or  the  TMT  ccnpany  augmenting  the  EAST 
or  in  country  assets  will  move  the  materiel  from  the  BSA  to 
the  enplacement  site. 

*  In  a  strong  point  defense,  CSS  assets  must  be  pcsitica^ 
inside  the  strong  point  to  sustain  operations  since  normal 
lines  of  communications  may  rot  be  available. 

*  Uhit  SOPs  should  reflect  plans  for  the  conduct  of  iransdiate 
ref(..ganizatian  to  facilitate  restoration  of  minimum  levels 
of  combat  effectiveness. 

*  LOGEACs  are  built  in  the  BSA  and  postured  vhare  the 
battalion  S4  can  best  impact  on  tlie  material  sustainment  of 
the  battle. 

OommunicaticxTS . 

a.  Signal  si^pxjrt  in  the  defense: 
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*  T.iTTiit-pH  sirsgle  channel  radio  is  used  (due  to  enemy  rsaiLo 
direction  finding  capabilities) . 

*  Multichannel  radio  use  should  be  maximized  to  provide  large 
circuit  capacity  over  considerable  distances. 

*  During  defensive  operaticns,  hot-locp  wire  lines  ccmbined 
with  the  multichannel  system  should  be  used. 

*  Serious  consideration  must  be  given  to  establishing  scsca 
sort  of  messenger  service.  This  is  smother  nenradiating 
means  vAiicdi  is  critical  during  defensive  operations. 

*  Visual  signals  are  effective,  e^^ecially  when  passing  short 
messages. 

b.  CcKimunications  at  brigade  level  in  a  defensive  situaticai 
call  for  limited  radio  (i.e.  single  channel  voice)  enissions,  mairimiin  use 
of  wire  for  the  status  (i.e,  main)  force,  and  multichannel  radio  (since  it 
is  directional  and  thus  considered  less  of  a  risk  to  radio  directicai 
finding  techniques) .  In  addition,  a  hi^ily  discip?.in«3  radio  net  for  the 
recamaissance  element  forward  must  be  enploicd.  Fadio  listening  silence 
should  be  enforced  on  all  stationary  radios.  Khile  the  terrain  is  highly 
coiipartmented,  wire  links  can  and  should  be  established  in  the  following 
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order:  (1)  higher  to  lower,  (2)  left  to  ri^t,  aixl  (3)  supporting  to 
supported.  For  extended  distances  and  where  aviation  assets  are 
available,  wire  can  be  deployed  by  aerial  isethod. 

c.  The  ccmmnicatioTis  system  interccnnects  edl  major  oocaoand 
elements  and  provides  entry  into  the  ocnmmicaticns  system  for  covering 
forces,  ou^x3sts,  and  reserves.  Signed  centers  are  easily  employed  in  the 
defense.  Ihey  will  not  be  required  to  displace  as  often  as  the  offeree, 
but  at  times  they  will  displace  and  personnel  should  be  pr^)ared  to  vsavs 
on  short  notice.  Mssaengers  are  effectively  used  in  organizing  and 
conducting  defensive  positions.  Ihey  reduce  the  requirement  for  radio 
transmissions  ant*,  provide  a  hi<^  degree  of  signal  security. 

Visual  signals  can  be  used  in  tte  defense  as  in  other 
situations  described  in  this  manual.  Again,  this  type  of  cominmication 
allows  VIS  to  maintain  radio  silence  and  provides  security.  In  tie 
defense,  radio  coKsnunications  are  not  used  as  Ica^  as  we  have  other 
ooDsounication  osans  available.  Radio  nets  will  ratain  open,  but  on 
listening  sileres.  Wire  ccmmunicaticm  will  be  the  primciry  means  in  tt^ 
defense.  Hi^  priority  circuits  should  be  established  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  meet  inmeiiate  requirements.  Mere  circuits  can  te  irstalleJ, 
as  needed,  to  meet  requirements  and  increase  ccminunications  traffic 
capacity  and  flexibility. 


d.  Communications  Nets  in  the  Defense: 
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The  fcelcv  listed  nets  are  the  minisaxa  nets  required  in  the  defense 
(IKite:  The  below  listed  nets  are  cn  radio  listenirg  silenss  until  contact 
is  Bade) : 

*  Brigade  cannand  FM  net. 

*  Brigade  administrative  and  logistical  FM  net. 

*  Brigade  operations /intelliganca  net. 

*  Battalia!  canmard  FT'I  net. 

*  Battalion  administrative  2U!d  logistical  FM  net. 

*  Battalion  operations/ intelligence  FM  net. 

*  Oonpany  cannand  and  operations  FM.  mt. 

*  Fire  directiai  nets. 

*  Surveillarce  nets. 

8.  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  (NBC)  Defensive  Operations. 

The  Stooke/Deco!  Caipany  can  provide  sncics  to  slow  the  advance  of 
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attacking  farces,  conceals  battle  positicm,  logistic  sujport  areas,  and 
reduces  the  ensn^'s  C2$>ability  to  see  the  battlefield.  Stedke  pots  should 
be  used  to  conceal  the  individual  siocke  generator's  location.  As  the 
battle  handover  from  the  covering  force  to  the  MBA  force  occurs,  smdce 
gaierators  and  anoke  pots  screen  the  maneuver  of  friendly  forces.  Smoke 
is  enployed  under  proper  METT-T  ccaiditions.  Deoontaminaticai  support  and 
deliberate  Decontamination  sites  will  be  established  in  the  BSA.  Ihe 
Deoortaminaticn  mission  is  tied  to  the  availability  of  a  water  sipply. 


For  an  exanple  of  this  technique  see  Figure  4-3-31. 
MeteorologiccLl  conditions  are  as  follows: 


Wind  Direction: 

Prom  SW  to  NE. 

Wind  Speed: 

6  knots. 

Tenperature  Gradient: 

Inversicsi. 

Time: 

Most  effective  in  early 

morning  or  late  evening. 

niis  type  of  sznoke  erployment  will  provide  a  smoke 
haze.  The  visibility  is  form  50  to  150  meters.  Ihe  sccoke 
screen  will  ocax:eal  grourd  mansuver,  breaching,  and  rKxsvery 
operaticans. 

The  smoke  generators  must  be  placed  in  a  hide  position 
with  cover  form  enemy  artillery. 
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PART  POUR;  RHDEPLDXMENr/HjCT  NMTCN  DEVEDCSMENT  FHASE 


The  objective  of  this  phase  is  to  cansolid2±a  friendly  ccntrol  of  the 
operatioial  area,  red^loy  the  farce  to  COtSJS  or  another  theater  as 
r^idly  as  possible,  and  shift  the  farces  of  ^eraticm  froo  coedaat  to 
nation  building.  There,  the  farce  is  recegstituted  for  other  ccntingency 
operations.  As  in  the  initial  phase,  echslcnsait  of  oosaaand  and  control, 
ocBtot,  ofanbat  si^pcrt,  and  cossSat  service  sr^port  elo^nts  while 
maintaining  flexibility  and  securi-ty  are  essCTtial. 


000 

RESPONSIBILITY 


Even  before  the  successful  ccnpleticsi  of  ccmbat  operations,  planning 
for  the  shifting  of  responsibility  for  cparations  in  tha  h:st  cxuntry 
begins  between  the  Departnsnt  of  Defense  and  D^JcurtnEnt  of  State.  As 
combat  action  decreases,  State  D^artment  activity  and  n^ponsibility 
increases  until  a  handover  of  authority  occurs.  (Figure  4-4-1) . 

IXiring  this  process.  United  States  military  objectives  shift  from  a 
ccmbat  orientation  to  foreign  internal  defense  (FID)  in  sipport  of  the 
host  government's  internal  defense  and  develcpnsnt  (IDAD)  program.  IDAD 
is  a  full  range  of  actions  taken  by  a  nation  to  promote  its  growth  ajTd  to 
protect  itself  from  subversion,  lawlessness,  and  insurgency  or  banditry. 
The  goal  of  IDAD  strategy  is  to  develop  viable  political,  social,  econanic 
and  military  instituticaTs  v^iidi  are  respcmsive  to  the  needs  of  society. 

A  successful  IDAD  program  is  based  on  balanced  develcpaisnt,  security, 
naitralication  and  mobilization.  Ihe  host  government  implements  social, 
eocaranic,  and  political  programs  which  stimulates  balanced  develcpment. 
These  programs  are  oriented  at  redressing  tha  social,  economic,  and 
political  ills  of  tha  country.  Tls  host  nation  military  provides 
thenecessary  internal  security  and  stability  within  tha  country  to 
promotesuch  developrsnt.  All  elements  of  power  ocncentrata  on  tha  legal, 
physical  and  psycdiological  s^)araticn  of  the  fonBar  base  of  power  from  the 
population.  Mobilization  ard  sigport  of  the  population  and  material 
resources  are  recessary  if  this  program  is  to  be  successful. 
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US  govemznent  support  to  a  host  gavemaasnt'a  IDAD  pcrograa  is  foreign 
Internal  defense.  This  is  a  joint  inter  agsicy,  coordinated  effort  «hich 
is  a  bloxl  of  our  instruaents  of  naticrail  pt»er:  diplc&atic;  cconcaaic; 
infonsaticn;  and  military.  Each  designed  to  achieve  clearly  defined 
political  objectives.  The  US  asiiiassador,  throu^  the  country  team 
provides  the  focal  point  for  interagency  coordination  and  si^sarvision  of 
the  FID  program.  The  US  military  mission  in  st^port  of  a  FID  program, 
provides  assistance  in  training,  advisory  assistance,  intelligence, 
psychological  operations,  civil  affedrs,  peculation  ro^urce  control,  and 
tactical  operations. 


COMBAT 


As  oonf  't  ^?3ratlcns  eure  ccnclud^,  tha  JTF  r@du£xa  its  ooc.faa't 
strength  and  incr^s^  its  nation  building  strength  in  tho  fena  of  ^?acial 
Feroos,  Civil  Affairs,  Psychological  Oparatic:^,  Military  PoHct, 

£hginsers  and  y^diceil  detactmants.  As  this  occurs,  a  handover  of  military 
eperatioRs  frem  cczthat  fort.^  to  naticn  building  fercss  grmlually  occurs. 
(Figure  4-4-2) . 
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The  joint  farces  ccmnander  (JPC)  car  subordinate  joint  force  ccmrander 
must  careate  an  arganizaticMTal  situation  to  facilitate  this  handover.  The 
tWD  subconponents  of  this  organization  will  be  ground  ccnAaat  farces  and 
foreign  intemeil  defense  farces.  Each  organizaticn  should  be  aiTamnd«?d  by 
senior  officers  of  equal  rank.  (Preferably  by  a  General  or  flag  officer 
or  at  a  miniinum  a  Colonel  or  Naval  Captain) .  E^canples  of  such  an 
organizaticn  are  found  in  Figure  4-4-3. 

The  nucleus  for  the  octnbat  military  portion  of  forc^  can  be  a 
battalicai,  brigade  or  a  di\'isicai.  The  nucleus  for  the  FID  force  nay  be  a 
Joint  US  Military  Assistance  Group  (JUa^as) .  A  FID  force  or  other 
Security  Assistance  Organizations  (SAD)  operates  under  a  US  imified 
oamand  or  sutotdinate  JTF  to  provide  training  and  operational  advice  to 
host  nation  farces.  To  acccnplish  this,  assigned  or  attached  elements 
making  vp  this  force  nust  be  ^jecially  trained,  area  orientei  and  language 
qualified. 

The  nucleus  of  the  SAD  should  be  provided  by  ^©cial  Operations 
Faroes.  By  doctrine  and  force  design  a  Spa:ial  Forces  group  or  battalion 
can  be  designated  the  C?  element  of  the  SAD.  SAD  itself  is  a 

combined  arms  task  force  made  up  of  a  wide  range  of  skills.  The  force  is 
tailored  and  packaged  to  augment  the  capabilities  of  tte  in  country  SAD 
based  on  METT-T-P.  Normal  augmentation  includes; 

*  ^jecial  Forces. 
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*  civil  Affadrs. 


*  Psychological  C^ieraticns. 

*  Heailth  services  support. 

*  Engineer. 

*  Military  Police. 

*  Military  Intelligence. 

*  Signal. 

*  Other  conbat,  ccc±at  support  and  ccrbat  service  support 
elements. 

Handover  between  conbat  forces  and  the  FID  forces  imst  be  usthodiccil 
and  deliberate.  It  must  be  jointly  planned  between  tha  ccsbat  aid  FID 
ocsnnsinders,  then  brief©!  to  tha  JTF  or  ARFCR  casrardar.  A  time  line  laist 
be  developed.  Handover  on  tha  ground  is  sequenced  on  that  time  line  to 
ensure  a  gradual  and  orderly  transition  occurs. 

To  ensure  security  during  tha  transition,  the  AEFQR  creates  a  "(^ck 
Psaction  Force”  (QRF) .  The  size  and  location  (s)  of  this  force  is  (aire) 
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based  <3i  METT-T-P.  Adequate  ccmbat  support,  and  cxadaat  service  sc^pcrt 
assets  augment  this  force  to  entire  its  rapid  (^Ic^msnt  and  reinforce  its 
ccmbat  capabilities. 

Forces  Operational  Detachment  "A”'  (SFCDA)  are  d^lc:yed  into 
the  area  of  operation  over  a  pericxi  of  days.  One  SRXlA  is  oranmitted  per 
rifle  cxxpany  ztrea  or  in  sotoe  cases  a  battalicsi  area  of  qperation.  Ihat 
rifle  ccxpany  ca:  battedicsn  remains  in  platce  until  the  SFCDA  cxamander 
feels  the  situation  is  stable.  Onca  the  SFCDA  cxanmander  f^ls  the  ar^  of 
<^)erati(3n  is  pacified,  the  ARFCSl  or  JTF  ccmmander  is  notified,  his 

acdcrcwledgment,  the  rifle  cxaipany  cor  battalicm  is  pulled  bacdc  to  an 
asseably  area  for  red^loyment. 

At  the  same  time,  Speciail  Fcjtc^  Operatioral  Detachment's  "B"  (SRX©) 
are  deployed  into  the  ARPCR’s  area  of  cperaticaj  as  a  cosrand  and  cxsntrol 
element  of  the  SKXAs.  The  area  of  cperaticn  of  the  SPCC®  nay  not  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  battalion  car  brigade.  It  will  be  based  csi  MEIT-T-P 
with  enphasis  cm  establishing  area  bcunidaries  vhich  naintain  ti^  ethnic 
hcnaogeneity  of  indigencus  perscsnr^. 

To  ensure  an  ca^derly  transiticn,  detailed  briefings  are  ccmdcctad. 

Ihe  incoming  SAD  eleatent,  vdiich  should  be  the  h^dguarters  of  a 
^mcicd  Farces  Grotp  (Airborne)  [SFGA]  or  a  ^>ecic4l  Forces  Cpsrational 
Detachment  "C"  (SFCDC) ,  will  receive  cJetailed  briefs  ky  the  JTF,  ARFC®, 
brigade  and,  if  required,  battailicm  staffs.  Ihs  SFCC^  r^:sive  briefs 
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froa  brigade  and  battalicDn  staffs  and  if  required,  rifle  cxajpany 
ocranandars.  Finally,  SPODA's  receive  briefs  frcsn  the  tattalicn  staff  and 
rifle  ocnpany  ccanmander  in  the  area  of  (^«ration.  Ihe  briefs  cover  the 
battlefield  operating  systems  and  are  followed  by  clcse  personnel 
interface. 

At  a  pre-agreed  to  time,  and/or  condition,  conauand  and  control  of 
ground  forces  shifts  from  the  combat  cartrandar  to  the  SO?  ccmmander. 

A  QRF  should  be  retain^  in  country.  Uia  QRF  can  be  under  the  ccssnand 
and  control  of  the  SAD,  ARFDR  or  the  JTF.  Miniraum  fire  so^^xrt  assets 
must  be  available.  These  should  cans  in  the  form  of  A-37s,  AC130s,  cr 
attack  helicc^jters. 

If,  due  to  constraints,  US  Army  engirsers  are  unable  to  deploy  to  the 
host  nation  country,  a  District  Ehgireer  with  contract  authority  should  be 
part  of  the  incoming  FID  force. 

The  SPXA  and  the  SFDDC  are  structured  with  si^port  elements  to 
provide  the  nuclei;^  for  CSS  support.  As  requiraJ  these  will  have  to  ba 
augnsanted  with  ODSCCM  assets. 


HCNOTES 
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CHAPTEK  FIVE 


OONCLOSICNS,  AND  RECX^!MENDATICNS 


0C»?C1USI0NS 


Hie  use  of  li^t,  heavy,  and  specieil  operations  forces  for  the  ocaiduct 
of  military  operations  creates  a  new  dynamic  for  the  battlefield 
cxanmander.  Although  most  traditicml  doctrine,  tactics,  and  techniques 
can  be  applied  to  the  force,  unique  situations  created  by  the  mixture  of 
different  forces  requires  new  solutions  to  insure  the  synergism  of  the 
force  is  maximized. 

Hie  inpartance  of  developing  solutions  to  the  unique  problems  of 
li^t-heavy  SOF  operations  is  imperative  to  the  Uhited  Stat^  Array.  Over 
the  past  years  it  has  beccane  more  likely  for  Uhited  States  forces  to 
become  involved  in  contingency  operations  to  sipport  or  acdiieve  naticaial 
goals  and  interests.  The  magnitude  of  the  operations  will  vary  from  small 
force  operations  described  in  this  thesis  to  operations  on  the  scale  of 
operations  currently  being  conducted  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

As  ocoimanders  address  future  battlefield  they  must  look  at  the 
battlefield  from  all  diroansiOTs.  Nb  longer  are  traditional  approaches  to 
ccnhat  operations  going  to  be  the  most  successful  manner  of  prosecuting 
gnxmd  combat  operations.  Cosnmanders  and  stciff  planners  who  lock 
thsnselves  into  a  single  force  type,  or  set  of  tactics  will  doom 
themselves  and  the  forces  entrusted  to  them  to  failure. 
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During  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  have  had  license 
to  lode  at  the  enployment  of  the  variety  of  farces  within  the  Army  force 
structure  without  constraints.  The  most  difficult  aspect  of  this 
privilege  was  overceming  institutional  and  personal  biases  as  to  hew  best 
bo  enploy  each  type  of  force, 

k 

First  and  foremost  a  lesson  learned  is  that  each  type  force,  be  it 
li^t,  heavy,  or  special  operations  has  an  ijiportant  role  and  function  on 
the  battlefield.  Ihe  most  effective  forces  are  those  that  maximize  the 
total  capabilities  and  minimize  tl^  total  vulnsrcibilities,  and  use  every 
possible  space  on  the  battlefield  to  their  advantage.  Forces  that  fail  to 
do  this  rarely  ac±iieve  a  level  of  success  caiparable  to  those  that  do. 

Included  are  the  following  conclusions  derived  as  a  result  of  studying 
li^t-heavy-SOF  eperations.  The  conclusions  are  organized  in  accordance 
with  the  TRADOC  Battlefield  Cperating  Sys^-em  model.  The  structure  of  the 
seven  battlefield  operating  systems  is  used  to  frame  the  lessons  learned 
and  observations.  The  focus  is  on  the  light-heavy  force  employment  on  the 
mixed  force  battlefields  using  heavy-lii^t  and  light-heavy  tasic  force/team 
organizations . 

« 

1.  Ctemarad  and  <Zbiitrol: 
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prevents  the  eneny  frcm  xising  his  weapons  and  tactics  to  an  advantage. 

B.  Integration  of  combat  assets  requires  the  canmander's  intent 
and  orders  be  clear  and  concise.  Clarity  of  intent  and  orders  is 
e^jecially  inportant  vAien  mixing  light  heavy  and  forces.  Heavy  and  light 
forces  react  differently  on  the  battlefield.  Light  forces  carmot  react 
quickly  to  changing  missions,  without  transportation  augnentation.  Heavy 
farces  react  quickly  but  have  a  significantly  larger  density  of  equipment 
and  support  resources  to  move.  Ihe  "tail”  must  be  include!  when  changing 
missions  of  heavy  forces.  Once  Hoving,  heavy  forces  provide  flexibility 
to  re^xaid  rapidly  to  mission  changes.  Force  commanders  must  realize  that 
once  cxanmitted  a  li^t  force  cannot  be  rapidly  reoriented  to  execute  a  new 
plan. 
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C.  Control  measures  are  essential  to  operations  with  mixed 
forces.  Reaction  times  and  rates  of  movonent  for  heavy  and  li^t  forces 
are  significantly  different.  Ihe  differences  require  cannanders  and 
staffs  to  pay  particular  attention  to  size  of  defensive  sectors  as  i/ell  as 
attack  distances  assigned  to  each  type  force.  A  heavy  tank  cctrpany  may 
not  be  able  to  maneuver  adequately  within  a  light  infantry  battalion 
sector  under  normal  circumstances.  Ihe  cciiinarJer  must  analyze  METT-T  and 
designate  sectors  that  maximize  the  capabilities  of  both  forces. 

D.  Plaiming  is  critical  to  successful  operations.  When  mixing 
farces  there  is  a  greater  potential  to  miss  scmsthing  in  the  planning 
process  due  to  differences  in  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures. 
Successful  ccanmanders  have  found  that  liaison  officers  (USD)  are  crucial 
to  bridging  the  differences  in  the  forces.  The  LNO  is  the  force 
enployment  expert  on  whan  the  ccmmander  mist  rely  on  to  ensure  the  forces 
are  enploy^  as  they  are  best  suited.  Units  failing  to  use  liaison 
officers  significantly  increase  the  probability  they  will  not  enploy  their 
farces  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

E.  Timely  and  accurate  reporting  of  information  is  essential  in 
adl  operations.  Mixing  of  light  aid  heavy  forces  creates  a  new 
battlefield  dynamic  requiring  intensive  managanent.  Processing  of 
information  and  tracJdng  of  the  battle  at  ail  locations  and  echelons  jr 
absolutely  critical.  On  the  heavy  or  light  battlefield  the  conmander 
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fi^ts  cane  type  battle  with  a  set  pace  of  cperations.  Mixing  heavy  and 
light  forces  into  conbined  anrs  teams  creates  a  battle  with  nailtiple 
dimensions.  A  multi-dimensioricil  battlefield  requires  the  maneuver 
ocmmander  must  fi^t  more  than  one  type  battle  simultaneously. 
Synchronization  is  difficult  under  the  best  of  situaticais.  Without 
intensive  and  continuous  battle  tracking,  synchnxuzatian  is  quickly  lost. 

F.  Flew  of  information  is  a  vitad.  link  when  employing  light  eind 
heavy  forces.  The  ranges  and  types  of  ccnmunicaticns  equipment  available 
to  the  forces  must  be  knewn  by  the  canmander.  Recognizing  the  capabilities 
and  limitations  of  the  heavy  and  light  ccmmunicaticns  equipment  rediucss 
the  likelihood  information  and  reports  will  not  be  available  to  the 
connander  at  a  critical  time  and  place  on  the  battlefield. 

Light  forces  have  several  ccmraunication*s  systems  not  found  in  heavy 
forces.  These  include  MX  band  radios  and  Tactical  Satellite  (TACSAT) 
radio  systems.  Heavy  forces  must  be  augmented  with  these  systems. 
OOTversely  Heavy  forces  rely  on  FM  ocmmunications.  The  heavy  forces 
systems  possess  a  FM  eperating  range  three  to  four  times  greater  than  the 
FM  systems  found  in  li^t  forces.  Mdicionally,  heavy  forces  have 
significantly  greater  camnunications  redundancy  than  li^t  forces. 

Planning  communication  is  absolutely  critical  to  effective  enployment  of 
li^t  and  heavy  forces. 


A.  Ihe  intelligence  reguirsnents  of  heavy  and  li<^t  forces  are 
different-  Effective  combined  arms  operations  require  those  differences 
be  identified,  xmderstood,  and  included  in  plans  and  orders. 

B.  Heavy  and  light  forces  use  terrain  differently  than  li^t 
farces.  The  li^t  force  coranander  must  understand  how  heavy  forces  will 
use  terrain  as  he  plans  corfsined  arms  cperations  with  heavy  forces.  Hew 
the  hea\’y  force  will  get  to  the  battle  is  just  as  iitportant  as  where  the 
eneny  will  fi^t.  For  example,  light  force  scouts  must  be  familiar  with 
tank  mobility  and  routes  vhen  conducting  reconnaissance  for  a  light-heavy 
battalion  task  force, 

C.  Li(^t  and  heavy  forces  use  location  differently.  Heavy 
forces  use  area  locations,  in  as  much  as  fix  enemy  forces  at  a  specific 
point  for  engagement.  Heavy  forces  fi^t  frero  positions  on  or  near  a 
^»cific  location  vA^ere  they  want  to  defeat  the  enemy  force.  Light  forces 
use  location  as  the  point  on  the  ground  where  tliey  will  position 
themselves  to  conduct  a  specific  action.  Force  cemmanders  must  recognize 
how  each  type  force  uses  the  term  location. 

D.  Light  forces  must  exploit  the  intelligence  capabilities  of 
heavy  forces.  Heavy  force  scouts  can  c  Tver  large  areas  of  the  battlefield 
more  rapidly  than  li^it  scouts.  This  provides  the  li^t  force  commander 


with  a  brcsader  perspective  of  the  battlefield.  On  the  other  hand,  heavy 
forces  can  use  the  li^t  force  scouts  to  enhance  their  recxyinaissance 
c^aability.  Ihe  battlefield  signature  of  the  dismcunted  or  li^t  scout  is 
such  that  they  are  frequently  overlooked  by  eneny  forces.  Li(^t  force 
scouts  e^pear  to  vanish  when  they  are  not  moving.  This  provides  the  heavy 
force  with  the  ability  to  maintain  surveillance  an  critical  areas  of 
interest  with  little  risk  of  being  acquired.  Oanbining  heavy  and  li^t 
force  scouts  provides  the  li^t  ccanmander  with  the  ability  to  move  scouts 
around  the  battlefield  more  rs^idly.  Hiis  adds  d^ith  to  the  forces' 
ability  to  see  more  of  the  battlefield,  and  develcp  a  more  ccstiprehensiva 
picture  of  events  as  they  xanfold. 


3.  Kaneuver; 

A.  Uhderstand  how  li(^t  and  heavy  farces  fight.  Licfit  forces 
overvhelm  the  enemy  with  intense  small  arms  fires  at  close  range  to 
prevent  the  enemy  frcra  reacting.  Heavy  forces  mass  fires  and  maneuver  to 
adlcw  multiple  engagements  of  targets  with  organic  weapons  systems.  The 
characteristics  of  each  type  engagement  are  different.  Li^t  forces 
engagements  are  close,  fast,  and  violent.  Heavy  forces  battles  are  longer 
in  duration,  and  are  characterized  hy  brief  exchanges  of  violent  fire, 
followed  by  movement,  and  more  fire. 

B.  Li^t  infantry  forces  use  aggressive  achions  to  prevent  the 
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aieny  forces  from  massing  on  them.  In  both  offense  and  defense, 
forces  must  take  the  battle  to  the  enemy.  Light  forces  attack  enaiy 
forces  when  they  are  most  vulnerable.  The  enemy  is  most  vulnerable  at 
nic^,  in  restrictive  terrain,  and  vtien  exposed  to  conduct  breaching 
operations.  Ihe  enemy  is  also  vulnerable  in  their  rear  support  area;  and 
along  er>emy  conmand,  control,  and  logistic  lines.  Light  forces  she^  the 
battlefield. 


C.  Heavy  forces  add  depth  to  the  battlefield  by  providing  the 
commander  with  the  ability  to  reposition  forces  in  response  to  the 
changing  dynamics  of  the  battlefield.  In  operations  with  light  forces 
this  provides  the  force  ccnmander  with  flexibility  to  figS.t  an  armored  or 
mechanized  eremy  force.  Li<^t  forces  alone  cannot  react  with  the  sp^d 
and  agility  that  is  required  for  such  a  fight.  Mixing  light  and  heavy 
farces  adlows  the  commander  the  flexibility  to  engage  enemy  forces 
continuously  across  the  spectrum  of  the  battlefield. 

D.  Use  the  maximum  capabilities  of  wsapcns  systems  to  defeat 
enemy  forces.  Both  heavy  and  li^it  forces  have  weapons  that  causa 
devastating  effects  on  enemy  forcas.  Leaders  at  zLLl  level  must  understand 
the  ranges,  effects  and  enployment  considerations  for  every  weapon  they 
have  available  to  their  force.  Leaders  vho  fadl  to  know  what  the 
capabilities  are  of  their  force  cannot  maximize  their  ccsnbat  power  eigainst 
the  enemy. 


E.  In  cxncert  with  each  other/  heavy  and  light  farces  provide 
the  maneuver  oonsnander  the  ability  to  fight  in  adl  terrain  and  weather 
conditions.  A  single  type  force  does  not  have  che  capability  to  offset 
its  own  limitations,  heavy  and  light  ccmbined  arms  farces  do  Oombined 
arms  teams  with  heavy  and  light  farces  create  a  syr^rgistic  force  less 
restricted  by  terrain;  able  to  fight  in  all  ccnditions  of  visibility  and 
weather;  and  able  to  seek  out  and  destroy  the  enemy  vhen  he  is  most 
'  vulnerable.  The  combined  effects  of  mixing  heavy  and  li^t  farces  creates 

a  force  stronger  than  the  ir.dividual  parts. 

4.  Fire  Srsarart; 

A.  The  oonplementary  actions  of  heavy  and  li^it  artillery  increase 
the  depth  of  fire  support  available  ''o  the  maneuver  force.  Li^t  force 
eatillery  is  best  suited  for  close  support  operations.  The  family  of 
light  artillery  munitions  are  ideally  suitad  for  si^porting  diancunted  and 
light  assault  forces.  Althou^  the  lacking  dual  purpose  inproved 
ocsTventicral  munitions  (DPICM)  of  the  heavy  artillery,  light  artillery 
produces  higher  volumes  of  fire  to  stpport  t  insuver  cperaticxis.  The 
lesser  range  of  li^t  artillery  is  ialanced  by  the  ability  to  adr  assault 
•  firing  units  to  attack  enemy  targets  that  far  j:>eyond  the  range  of  heavy 

guns. 

4 

B.  Heavy  farce  artillery  p>-ovides  the  force  ccmmander  with 
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longer  range  weapons  and  a  larger  variety  of  amamiticn  to  include 
anti-armor  moniticns  such  as  DP-ICM,  Cc^parhead,  and  FASZRM.  The 
autonated  fire  control  and  planning  assets  of  heavy  farces  facilitate  a 
more  rapid  response  to  the  needs  of  the  maneuver  force.  Heavy  force 
artillery,  augmented  with  organic  counter  mortar  radar  of  the  li^t, 
provides  an  inproved  counterfire  capability  essential  for  survivability  of 
fri^ily  forces. 

C.  As  with  any  capability  there  are  limitations  when  forces  are 
mixed.  To  reduce  the  possibility  of  inflicting  casualties  and  damage  too 
friendly  forces,  coordination  and  clearance  of  fires  is  critical.  Units 
must  know  vhere  all  elements  of  the  fcrca  is  at  all  times.  Planning  of 
fires  must  be  integrated  into  maneuver  plans.  This  ensures  fires'  support 
the  scheme  of  maneuver,  and  maneuver  of  firing  assets  does  not  interfere 
with  the  ground  tactical  plan.  Reporting  of  unit  locations  and  good  lard 
navigational  skills  are  essential  in  reducing  the  chance  of  fratricide. 

D.  The  interface  between  TACFIRE  and  ncn-TACFIRE  equipped  units 
is  crucial-  The  use  of  liaison  officers  between  the  heavy  and  li^t 
artillery  resolves  many  of  the  difficulties  encountered.  The  liaiscn 
provides  the  controlling  headquarters  with  an  expert  who  can  resolve 
probleros  as  they  arise.  Just  as  the  liaison  officer  between  heavy  and 
light  nansuver  forces  is  critical  to  effective  ccsnbinsd  arms  cperations, 
the  liaison  officer  is  critical  to  indirect  fire  support  operations. 
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5.  Mnhility.  OciuntenB±)ility.  ard  Sirvivwbn-ity; 


A.  Planning  for  these  systens  with  a  force  is  a 

challenge.  Mobility  means  different  things  to  each  part  of  the  force.  To 

^  heavy  forces,  it  is  the  ability  for  that  force  to  move  uninpeded  ffcm  the 

line  of  d^Darture  to  and  past  the  objective.  This  requires  the  heavy 
force  to  identify,  breacdi,  and  clear  any  inpediment  or  obstacles  that 
interferes  with  the  freedcan  to  manaiver.  Heavy  forces  must  analyze  and 
evaluate  soil  conditions,  terrain  restricticais,  and  obstacles  or  barriers 
that  mi^t  interfere  with  mobility.  Light  fcrc^  are  less  restricted  by 
maneuverability  than  heavy  forces,  but  place  a  hi^ier  premim  on  covered 
and  ccncealed  avenues  than  heavy  forces.  Light  forces  must  carefully 
consider  the  mobility  limitations  of  terrain  when  teamed  with  heavy  forces 
in  ocmbined  arms  operations. 

B.  An  aspect  of  mctoility  fraguently  overlocted  is  the  different 
rates  of  maneuver  for  lic^t  and  heavy  forces.  By  using  the  transportaticai 
resources  of  a  heavy  unit,  a  licfit  force  can  be  novsi  much  more  rapidly 
than  by  having  them  walk.  Instead  of  a  light  infcmtry  cxstpany  walking  15 
km's  from  an  assembly  area  to  the  objective,  units  should  vse  all 
available  resources  of  the  heavy  portion  of  the  force.  Soldiers  can  be 

"  tran^xjrted  to  the  line  of  d^jarture  or  attack  position  with  organic 

eesets  such  as  HMETT  ammunition  carriers,  or  tanks.  The  li^t  force  will 
*  have  more  physical  energy  available  for  battle  and  mounted  li^t  forces 
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provide  additional  security  to  the  heavy  force.  Units  that  capita},  '  o  cai 
the  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  other  parts  of  the  force  are  nsi:  ? 
effective  than  those  that  ignore  them. 

C.  limiting  the  ability  of  the  enemy  to  maneuver  reduces  his 
ability  to  fight  on  his  terms.  Heavy  forces  can  create  obstacles  that  can 
step  enemy  forces.  Lii^t  forces  can  prevent  enemy  forces  from  breaching 
them.  Li^t  forces  can  create  obstacles  forcing  enemy  forces  to  maneuver 
into  the  killing  zones  of  heavy  fcrcss.  Together  heavy  and  lii^t  farces 
can  prevent  the  enemy  fron  taking  advantage  of  a  limitation  of  either  the 
li^t  or  heavy  force, 

D.  Planning  countermobility  eparations  is  just  ais  inportant  as 
planning  mobility  operations.  Obstacles  and  barrier  plans  must  be  an 
integrated  into  the  maneuver  plan.  Considsracion  must  be  given  to  the 
effect  obstacles  have  on  friendly  forces.  FASCAM  mine  fields  must  be 
ooordinatsJ  to  prevent  the  safety  zones  frcmi  interfering  with  friendly 
farces  and  maneuver  or  counterattack  routes.  Consider  the  rcinges  of 
weapons  being  used  to  cover  FASCAH  minefields.  Ensure  weapons  reach  into 
en^gement  areas, 

E.  Survivability  is  essential  to  both  light  and  heavy  farces. 
Li^t  force  cenmanderrs  mast  plan  survivability  measures  for  their  attached 
heavy  forces.  Tanks,  for.'  example,  do  net  have  camcuflage  nets,  and  ezmnert 
dig  themselves  in  as  a  l.i.i^t  infantryman  can.  In  the  defense  a  heavy 
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farce,  like  the  li^t  force,  survives  best  in  dug-in  fighting  pcsiticss. 
Priorities  for  construction  of  survivability  positions  is  METT-T  driven. 


6.  Ait-  npfpjBe: 

A.  Li^t  forces  frequently  overlook  the  c^abilities  of  the 
heavy  force  to  si^jplement  their  zdr  defense  eissets.  The  fire  power  of  a 
heavy  force  is  devastating  to  ensay  adr.  Every  weapon  on  a  tank, 
inclvding  the  main  gun  is  a  potentiad  destroyer  of  enaty  adrcratft  and 
helicopters. 

B.  Heavy  forces  frequently  overlook  the  danger  to  eneay 
aircraft  li^t  forces  pose.  Ihs  ability  of  li^  forces  to  disappear  and 
hide  on  the  battlefield  is  and  advantage.  Ehaiy  forces  cannot  accurately 
predict  were  they  are  roost  likely  to  be  attacked  by  adr  defense  w^pons 
and  missiles.  When  eneay  adrcraft  realize  they  have  b^n  engaged  it  is 
too  late  to  react.  By  the  time  the  er^iy  can  react,  the  li^t  adr 
defenders  can  vanish  and  move  to  another  engagement  area  to  attack  another 
adrcxeift  or  helicopter. 

C.  Placing  the  light  force  adr  defense  assets  throi;^hout  a 
sector  adso  inproves  the  early  warning  capabilities  essential  to  effK±ive 
air  defense. 


D.  Heavy  forces  can  sujpleicsnt  the  missile  carrying 
capabilities  of  li^t  forces  and  facilitate  resupply  aifter  missile  are 
e3q)ended.  Heavy  forces  can  increase  the  survivability  of  light  edr 
defense  assets  ty  using  engineer  assets  to  build  positions  to  reduce  their 
vulnerabilities  to  enemy  ground  and  indirect  fires. 


7.  Oaaiat  Service  Sjoport: 

A.  Whether  a  force  is  heavy,  li^t,  or  a  mix  of  both,  the  most 
corplex  aspect  of  any  operation  is  CSS.  As  with  all  of  the  Battlefield 
Operating  Systems,  CSS  has  capabilities  and  limitations. 

B.  Combat  Service  Support  requires  a  ccmmon  support  structure 
capable  of  accepting  forces  regardless  of  their  type.  Current  systems 
used  by  li(^t  and  heavy  forces  are  incaipatible.  The  Ccmbat  Service 
Support  structure  of  the  li^t  forces  is  designed  to  support  a  light  force 
for  short  periods  of  hii^  activity.  It  does  not  provide  the  structure  to 
plan,  and  track  the  battle  for  extendei  periods  of  time.  A  consequence  is 
the  inability  of  the  li^t  FAST  to  integrate  effectively  and  efficiently 
CSS  assets  needed  to  support  heavy  forces. 

C.  Casualty  evacuation  is  a  critical  elejnent  of  support  to  the 
soldier.  Soldiers  fights  better  if  they  can  dep>and  on  an  efficient 
casualty  evacuation  and  medical  treatment  system.  A  soldier  who  knows  he 
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will  be  taken  care  of  if  he  is  woundsi  car  injured  fi^ts  better.  Li^t 
farces  must  rely  on  external  assets  to  evacuate  its  casualties.  Planning 
for  the  use  of  li^t  fearers  must  include  planning  fear  casualty 
evacuation.  If  a  vehicle  can  move  it  can  be  used  to  evacuate  a  casucilty. 
Li^t  feaxes  can  assist  in  the  treatment  and  evacuation  of  casualties  fron 
both  light  and  heavy  forces. 

D.  Li^t  fcarcas  require  resi^^Jly  mcare  often  than  a  hea’^  force, 
but  require  less.  What  the  li^t  filter  n^Ss  he  must  carry.  Ifee  of 
heavy  fcarca  assets  to  reduca  the  burden  an  the  individucil  soldier  creates 
a  more  effective  force.  Heavy  forces  can  carry  more  mcartar  ammuniticai  on 
a  Bradley  than  a  li(^t  infantry  platcxsi  would  C3therwise  carry  in  their 
rucksacks.  The  sane  is  true  for  other  l^pes  of  class  V. 

E.  A  li^t  force  has  significant  difficulties  sc^^xarting  a 
heavy  force  with  maintenance,  and  other  Icjgistics.  Increased  censurptien 
of  class  HI  and  V  are  exanples.  Bus  problsn  is  overccroe  by  planning  and 
t2d.laring  the  heavy  force  to  bring  with  it  those  assets  that  the  light 
force  cannot  provide. 


PECCM'IBroATICTIS 

Esployment  of  li^t  and  heavy  fcrcas  as  a  combined  arms  team  is  a 
viable  application  of  forces.  Training  together  will  allcw  units  to 


M 
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overccce  fears  and  misperc^jtions  as  to  the  capabilities  and  limitaticrs 
of  different  force  types.  Overcoming  parochial  attitudes  of  each  type 
forces  is  cxir  greatest  training  challenge. 

Hiis  thesis  project  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  first  step  for  the 
future  develcpnent  of  doctrine,  tactics,  and  techniques  for  the  enployment 
of  forces  on  the  modem  battlefield.  The  narrow  focus  of  this  effort  was 
necessary  to  provide  a  pathway  for  future  studies  eind  develcpnent  of 
doctrinal  publications  dealing  with  other  foms  of  ccntingaricy  eperations 
and  other  force  mixtures. 

The  resiUts  of  this  thesis  will  continue  to  require  refinement  as 
forces  medemiza  in  terms  cf  doctrine,  training,  organization  and 
material.  Pefinsment  will  also  be  required  as  more  operations  and 
tradning  is  conducted  using  mixed  forces  of  lii^t,  heavy,  and  special 
operations  forces. 


APPENDIX  A 


TACTICAL  AIR  SUPPCRT  TO  APMir  STRIKE  OPERATICNS 

A.  General.  US  Air  Force  Tactical  Air  Si^port  to  strike  operaticns 
inclvide  a  wide  range  of  missions  and  capabilities.  Ibe  Air  Fores  missions 
that  will  most  directly  effect  the  Arsy  during  strike  operations  iraslude; 

1.  Counter  air;  to  gain  caitrol  of  the  adr^ace  in  and  arourjd  the 
area  of  operation. 

2.  Battlefield  air  interdiction  (BAI);  to  delay,  disrvpt,  divert  or 
destroy  ensir/  land  forces  which  could  have  a  near  term  effect  on  the 
operations  or  scheme  of  maneuver  of  friendly  forces,  tut  are  not  in  close 
proximity  to  friendly  forces. 

3.  Close  air  st^port  (CAS) ;  to  support  the  friendly  cono^  of 
operations  with  derisive  eiericil  fir^xrwer  in  close  proximity  to  frioidly 
surface  forces. 


4.  Airlift;  to  d^loy  and  susteiin  friendly  farces. 
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Figuire  A~1  shows  typical  Tactical.  Air  Si^port  Missions  for  Ars^ 
Battlefield  Cperating  Systats. 

6.  ^jecialized  tasks;  to  enhance  the  executicn  of  their  missicrs  and 
enhance  hrigatte  operations,  such  as: 

a.  Electronic  occibat. 

b.  Weather  service. 

c.  Airborne  Ocntnand  and  Control. 


nOHTCT  CAP  AWACS 


A  s 


rAcc)(i^ 


vo:ss  TOi 

EAra.Y 


ALEPT  k  cx&wn 


•  Aaca  eu]sc!I4T 

•  tacp 


AIR  DSFENSS  SUPPORT 

•  Fic»frEr.  CAP 

•  EAW.Y  wA^asa  (vc«cs  tiu.) 

•  Ruus  OP  KoshLS  cnrrs^  vr 


B.  Air  Defense  Operations  and  Tactical  Air  Si:?:port  Ox>siderations. 

1.  Tbe  ccmmander,  air  forces  (CCWAFfOR)  will  normally  be  designated 
as  area  air  defense  canmander  (AADC)  if  a  significant  air  threat  exists. 

As  AADC  the  OCMAFPOR  will  plan,  coordinate,  and  conduct  cdr  defense 
operations  for  the  joint  force.  Figure  A-2  depicts  the  key  arcdiitecture 
of  joint  air  defense  operations  during  a  strike  operations. 

2.  The  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS)  can  provide 
limited  airborne  early  warning  and  surveillance  direct  to  the  brigade 
ccranand  post.  The  interface  at  the  brigade  ccnmand  post  will  be  an  ad  hoc 
Army  Airspace  Command  and  Control  (A^C^)  Element  with  the  ADA  liaison 
team  and  TACP  as  the  principal  players.  Early  warning  information  will  be 
provided  via  "Voice  Tell"  procedures  to  the  Army  from  AWACS  (SEE  TRADCX: 
Pam  34-4  for  additional  information) . 

3.  Early  warning  (alerting  and  ajeing)  information,  cha-nges  to  rules 
of  engagenent  and  limited  IFF  will  be  provided  by  TACP  ccnmunications 
means  to  the  AID  and  ADA  Lia.ison  Officer  vho  in  turn  will  relay  this 
information  to  Army  Air  Defense  Artillery  Units  within  the  brigade. 

4.  Tactical  Air  Fores  air  defense  fighter  eparations  in  support  of 
the  zdrhead  may  be  controlled  b^-  AWACS,  and  Army  Forward  Area  Air  Defense 
and  Air  Force  air  defense  eparations  may  be  coordinated  eind  deconflicted 
ty  Efians  of  AS*JACS. 
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5. 


Key  Anny/  Air  Faroe  Interface:  Element;  TAGP;  AHACS; 

ADA  Fire  Units. 


C.  inctical  Air  Close  Air  Su^^port/Battlefield  Air  Biterdiction/ElecAronic 
Warfare  CtonsideraticsTs. 

1.  Air  Force  CAS  will  normally  oorstitute  the  primary  msaiis  of  fire 
gajHsoft  for  Army  strike  operaticais  during  the  initial  phase  of  the 
cperaticn.  Figure  A-3  d^icts  the  key  aurehitecture  involved  in  fire 
support  operations. 
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•  tM  MO  M  (WCIUCE#  N  CW  «0t£) 

•  CM 

•  KAO  re-tit.  WIP  CC»M*$S  CM.L 

•  CW  (COa^ASS  CMJ.) 


2.  Key  Anny/  Air  Force  Interface:  Fire  Support  Element;  TACP;  S3, 
Air;  ABCXX:;  EM  Staff  Officer;  S2. 

3.  BAI/AI  target  nouinations  to  support  the  concept  of  cperation 
will  have  been  coordinated  and  planned  prior  to  execution.  Adjustment  to 
these  missions  and  request  for  additicffial  BAI  support  will  be  lAW  FM 
6-20~30,  Fire  Support  for  Corps  and  Division  Coerations.  The  ABCCC,  (if 
available)  acts  as  an  airborne  air  support  operations  center  (ASOC) ,  and 
facilitates  required  coordination  between  the  FSE  and  the  Air  Force  Forces 
TADC  and  JTF  (SEE  'TOAEOC  Pam  525-8  for  further  information) . 

4.  Close  air  su^jport  assets  on  airborne  alert  status  can  be  laimched 
by  the  ABCCC  in  response  to  Army  requirements  for  immediate  CAS. 

Pr^lanned  CAS  missions  will  normally  be  coordinated  by  the  ABCCC  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  meet  immediate  CAS  requirements  if  required. 

5.  Army  requirements  for  jamming  siqport  may  be  provided  by  Ootpass 
call  and  EF-111  Pavens  during  selected  phases  of  the  operation.  Air  Force 
battle  stctff  personnel  on  the  ABCCC  can  coordinate  EM/jamming  operations 
with  the  brigade  CP. 

D.  Tactical  Air  Intelligence  Support  Considerations 

1.  In  addition  to  National  Intelligence  assets  Air  Force  tactical 
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assets  in  the  imnediate  objective  area  can  provixSa  limited  near-real  time 
intelligenoe  stgport.  figure  A-4  far  a  d^iction  of  arciut^*ure/ 
interface. 
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rAC  RECCE  SUPPORT 

•  BOA  fVIA  IN-FLIGHT  REPORTS) 

•  OTHER  EEI 


•  TACP 


•  HEIGHT  REPORTS 

•  BOA 

•  OTHER  EEI 


Figure  A-4.  I?7rErJ..TGS^CE  SUPPCOT. 

2.  Prior  coordination  for  intelligence  si^jport  frcm  Air  Force 
tactical  air  assets,  will  allcw  the  brigade  to  receive  in  near-real  time 
in-flii^t  reports  concerning  battle  damage  assessnents  fron  CAS  and  BAI 
missions.  Additionally  selected  essential  elenents  of  information  (EEI) 
vtiicJi  CAS  and  BAI  mission  aircraft  may  be  able  to  collect,  can  be  provide! 
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by  means  of  in-flight  r^xarts  direct  to  ABOCC  and  then  to  the  brigade  CP. 

3.  Key  Arary/  Air  Force  interfauoe:  brigade  S2;  TACF;  ABCXX. 

4.  Other  intelligence  data  fron  JTF  amd  Army  sources  will  be 
provided  lAW  normal  doctrine  and  procedures. 


Figure  A-5.  INTnUGeJCE  SUPPORT  CONSIDERATIONS. 

E.  Tactical  Air  Force  Combat  Service  Support  ard  Considerations. 
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1.  Air  Force  airlift  forces  pirovide  the  resources  to  conduct 
airtome  and  airland  insertion  of  friendly  forces.  These  c^jeraticais  are 
conducted  lAW  joint  doctrine.  See  figure  A-5  for  a  d^iction  of  key 
architecture/  interface.  (SEE  fM  100-27  for  further  informaticai. ) 

2.  Aercmedical  evacuation,  and  both  pr^lanned  and  emergency 
resupply  is  available  fron  airlift  forces. 

3.  Key  Amy/  Air  Force  interface  includes:  brigade  S3,  Air;  S4; 
TRCP;  A^C^  Element. 
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APPENDIX  B 


CXOTINGENCY  OPEI^ATICNS  SUSTAINMEOT  CJiHCKKCST 


General: 


1.  Has  a  thorou^  review  of  the  OPLAN  or  OPORD  been  made? 

2.  Are  logistics  annexes  and  estimates  pr^ared? 

3.  Has  the  purpcse  of  the  logistics  support  plan  been  concisely 
stated? 

4.  Have  the  assumptions  behind  the  logistics  suip»rt  plan  been 
clearly  stated? 

5.  Have  terrain,  enemy,  eiivironment,  and  season  been  thoroughly 
analyzed  to  determine  the  impact  cn  the  logistics  support  plan? 

6.  Has  the  plan  been  coordinated  with  all  carponent  contmanders? 

7.  Are  all  responsibilities  for  support  clearly  stated? 


8.  Kas  the  d^loyment  flew  of  coenbat  and  canbat  support  elements 


with  their  sii^port  requirements  and  c^abilities  been  carefully 
analyzed  to  determine  time  phasing  reqairements  for  introduction 
of  logistics  elements? 

9.  Have  steps  been  ta]cen  to  ensure  that  efforts  to  maximize  cembat 
pewer  are  not  made  arbitrarily  so  that  d^loyed  forces  cannot  be 
sustained? 

10.  What  si:qfport  may  be  required  to  be  provided  to  allies,  other 
service  cenponents,  civilians,  and  EFVfe? 

11.  What  svjf^rt  may  be  provided  by  allies,  other  service  conpexvents, 
or  civilicins? 

12.  Has  the  requisition  flew  been  adequately  described? 

13.  Has  the  svi^ply  flew  been  adequately  been  described? 

14.  Have  KXSSIAT  reporting  requirements  (including  format,  frequency, 
and  utilization)  been  adequately  described? 

15.  Are  in-country  DODAACs  required? 
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16.  Are  stoc3cage  levels  by  class  of  sufply  specified? 

17.  Have  accanpanying  supplies  been  designated? 

18.  Have  follcw-on  sv;pply  procedures  and  packages  been  established 
(to  include  emergency  on-call  resupply)? 

19.  Have  sufficient  MHE  assets  been  planned  for? 

20.  Have  the  ADP  assets  and  capabilities  of  the  deploying  CSS 
elements  been  delineated? 

21.  Has  the  interface  between  them  and  their  support  base  been 
clearly  identified? 

22.  Have  assets  been  designated  for  protection  of  the  logistics  base? 

23.  Has  consideration  been  given  to  resufply  of  items  either  not 
handled,  or  handled  in  limited  quantities  in  peacetime  by 
d^loying  elements  (such  as  individual  clothing,  GRRBS  items, 
wire,  chemical  decontaminates,  protective  mask  filters,  and  fog 
oil)? 

24.  Have  procedures  and  responsibilities  for  captured  supplies  and 
equipment  been  sp)ecified? 


A.  Use  of  Locally  Available  Resources: 

1.  Have  civil  affcdrs  elements  and  U.S.  embassy  personnel  been 
contacted  to  determine  the  availability  of  local  resources? 

2.  Have  edl  LDGCAP  and  HNS  agreements  been  analyzed  for  their 
itrpact? 

3.  Have  personnel  been  ii»cluded  in  the  d^lcyinent  flew  to  coordinate 
sij^jport  related  to  sucdi  agreements? 

4.  Have  the  following  items/ functions  been  ^Decifically  considered 
for  possible  suf^rt  from  local  resources: 

*  Trsmsportaticn  (including  port/airfield  clearance) 

*  Laundry 

*  Subsistence  supplements  and  food  service,  ice  and  water 

*  General  duty  labor 

> 

*  Clothing  exchange  and  bath 

*  Clothing,  canvas,  and  parachute  r^air 
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*  Petroleum,  oils,  and  li±iricants 


*  Utilities 

*  Mainter.mce 

*  industrial  gases 

*  Constriiction  and  barrier  materials 

5.  Does  the  Icjistical  support  element  include  a  contracting  element 
with  the  required  personnel  includirg  interpreters, 
administrative  personnel,  and  personnel  trained  in  contracting? 

6.  Does  the  contracting  element  have  the  proper  airthorization,  and 
are  its  responsibilities  and  procedures  clearly  defined? 

7.  Does  the  contracting  element  have  the  rejaired  regulations, 
forms,  and  so^lies?  These  may  include; 

*  SF  26,  Astfard/  Contract 

*  SF  44,  Purchase  Order  Invoice  Voucher 

*  DD  Form  1131,  Cash  Collection  Voucher 
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*  DD  Form  1155,  Orders  for  Sc^^ilies  or  Services/  Request  for 
Quotaticai 

*  DD  Form  1594,  CJontract  Conpletion  Statement 

*  DD  Form  1784,  Small  Purchase  Pricing  Memorandum 

*  DA  Form  3S53,  Purdiase  Request  and  Conmitment 

*  Calculators 

*  Cash  boxes 

8.  Hava  all  appropriate  logistics  units  z^pointed  ordering  officers 
and  are  their  duties  and  re^xsnsibilities  clearly  defined? 

9.  Have  the  roles  of  finance  and  JAG  personnel  been  clearly  defined, 
and  is  their  relationship  to  the  contracting  element  clearly 
delineated? 

10.  Have  locations  been  selected  to  facilitate  coordination  with 
others  involved  in  the  contracting  process? 

11.  Has  the  role  of  the  corps  of  Digineer  personnej.  in  real  prcperty  ' 

transactions  been  clearly  defined? 
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C.  Arm': 


1.  Given  the  weapons  systems  of  the  task  force  ejvd  the  tactical 
operation,  v^t  are  the  critical  raanitions  required  for  the 
mission? 

2.  Have  consunption  rates  been  established  for  each  phase  of  the 
contingency? 

3.  Has  each  component  of  the  task  force  provided  estimated 
requirements? 

4.  Does  each  component  have  a  responsive  means  of  changing 
requirement  forecasts  once  operations  commence? 

5.  Are  sufficient  stocks  of  critical  ammunition  available? 

6.  Have  ammunition  storage  sites  been  selected? 

7.  Are  security  arrangements  established? 

8.  Are  engineer  and  Class  IV  assets  available? 
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D.  Fuel 


Have  cxsnsuirptian  rates  been  established  for  eacdi  phase  of  the 
oc3ntingency? 

Has  each  conpoient  of  the  task  force  provided  estimated 
requirements? 

Has  a  quality  assurance  program  been  establishaJ? 

Have  fuel  testing  kits  and  t^dinicians  to  test  capture  and  host 
nation  fuels  been  made  available? 

Has  aircraft  refueling  been  addressed? 

Have  pleumers  considered  the  fuel  of  choice  in  overseas  theaters 
so  that  organic  petroleum  can  be  converted  and  redesignate!  as 
necessary  for  JP-5  and  JP-8? 

Has  the  logistics  force  bean  provided  with  the  peeper  fittirgs 
and  ooeplings  for  interservice  fueling  and  use  of  host  naticai 
assets? 

Are  additives  required  for  caamarcial  fuels? 
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9.  Have  parocedures  been  established  to  provide  fuel  additives? 

10.  Are  any  unique  packaged  products  required? 

11.  Have  industrial  gasses  been  addressed? 

12.  Have  arrangements  been  made  for  transportation  of  fuels? 

13.  Have  fuel  storage  methods  and  sites  been  selected? 

E.  Fix: 

1.  Does  the  support  plan  describe  hKaw  unit,  direct  support,  and 
general  support  maintenance  will  be  provided? 

2.  Is  missile  maintenance  addressed? 

3.  are  AVtM  and  AVIM  addressed? 

4.  Are  any  special  medical  maintenance  requirements  addressed? 

5.  Have  pu^.  packages  of  operational  readiness  float  (ORF)  items  for 
li^t  forces  been  developed? 
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6.  Is  r^airable  exchange  addressed? 


7.  Are  recovery  and  evacuaticxi  addressed? 


8.  Are  PLL  and  ASL  requirements  specified? 


9.  Is  authorization  for  cannibalization  and  controlled  exchartge 
addressed? 


Wi 


F.  Sustain  the  Soldier: 


£| 


1.  Are  the  medical  tasks,  function,  and  responsibilities  clearly 
identified? 

2.  Is  the  mediccil  sij^port  based  can  short  duration  conbat  zone 
evacuation  policies? 

3.  Have  requirenents  and  procedures  for  theater  and  strategic 
aercanedical  evacuation  been  arranged? 

4.  Have  primary  and  secondary  aercroedical  evacuation  airfields  been 
identified? 


5.  Have  provisions  been  made  to  provide  emergency  medical  assistance 
to  U.S.  nationals,  EWs,  civilian  internees,  and  other  detained 
perscaTnel? 

6.  Are  veterinary  personnel  available  to  inspect  captured  and  host 
nation  subsistence  stocks? 

7.  Are  preventive  medicine  personnel  available  to  monitor  water 
production  and  distributicxi  and  to  perform  environmental  health 
surveys  and  inspections? 

8.  Has  a  system  for  inspection  of  potable  ice  been  est2iblished? 

9.  Have  medical  resufply  requirements  been  forecasted? 

10.  Are  preconfigured  medical  supply  packages  available  and 
pre-positioned  to  provide  responsive  support? 

11.  Has  a  Joint  Military  Blood  Program  Office,  or  similar  agency  been 
established  to  plan  and  coordinate  the  hcindling,  storage,  and 
distribution  of  \diole  blood  and  to  consolidate  and  forward 
requirements  to  the  Military  Blood  Program  Office? 

12.  Has  the  ration  cycle  been  established  for  eacdi  phase  of  the 
contingency? 
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13.  Has  consideration  been  given  to  bakery,  egg,  fruit,  vegetable, 
aieat,  juice,  UHT  milk,  and  soft  drink  su^plenents? 

14.  Do  local  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  meet  U.S.  standards? 

15.  Are  chilling  and  freezer  requiraiEnts  addressed? 

16.  Have  water  requirements  been  identified  for  each  phase? 

17.  Are  water  sources  local  systems,  surface  wells,  or  drillei  wells? 

18.  Are  surface  sources  of  water  fr^h,  brackish,  or  salt? 

19.  Have  potable  ice  requirements  been  considered? 

20.  Have  requirements  for  individual  clothing  and  personal  equipment 
been  addressed? 

21.  Have  theater-sf^ific  items  such  as  mosquito  nets  or  cold  wether 
equipment  been  considered? 

22.  Are  sundry  packs  available  for  male  and  female  soldiers? 

23.  Have  arrangements  been  made  bo  provide  personal  demand  items? 
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24.  Have  laundry  and  bath  support  requirements  for  the  contingency 
environment  been  identified  in  coordination  with  medical 
personnel? 

25.  Has  a  Joint  Central  Graves  Registraticn  Office  been  established 
to  serve  as  the  central  point  for  planning  and  coordinating  all 
mortuary  cperations,  remains  identification,  transportation,  and 
tenporary  burial  of  deceased  personnel  and  collection  and 
processing  of  personal  effects? 

26.  Have  procedures  fcr  salvage  collection,  evacuation,  and  disposal 
been  addressed? 

27.  Is  fire  protection  provided  for  adrfields,  ammunition  and  fuel 
storage  sites,  and  other  sensitive  areas? 

28.  Have  trash  disposal  responsibilities  and  procedures  been 
established? 

29.  Have  adequate  resources  been  provided? 


A 


G.  Move: 


P 
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1.  Have  transportation  requirenssnts  been  anticipated  for  eacdi  phase 
of  the  contingency? 

2.  Have  movement  control  respoTsibilities  been  clearly  delineated? 

3.  Have  sufficient  movement  ccaitrol  assets  been  provided  early  in 
the  di^loyment  flew? 

4.  Have  the  capabilities  of  the  available  transportation  systems 
(Including  edrfields)  been  anailyzed? 

5.  What  facilities,  personal,  and  equipment  may  be  available  for 
arrivcil  airfield  control  group  operations? 

6.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  tunrels? 

7.  What  are  the  dimensions  and  classifications  of  bridges? 

8.  Have  transpcrtatiCTi  priorities  for  each  phase  been  determined  and 
disseminated? 
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APPEiroiX  c 


AOOnM  AND  ABREVIATION  DICnOIARY 


Ihe  IlTClc3sed  list  is  intended  to  provide  definitions  of  acronyms  and 
abbreviations  found  in  this  publication.  in? ro  list  also  includes 
many  terms  also  encountered  during  li(^t-h^;“  contingency  operations. 


a2c2 

Army  Airspace  Canmand  and  CoiTt..ol 

A&L 

Administration  and  Logistics 

AA 

Anti  Armor 

AACG 

Array  Airfield  Control  Group 

AASSU 

Air  AssaiHt 

AAT 

Array  Assault  Team 

ABCCC 

Airborne  Battlefield  Catrmand  and  Control  Center 

ABN 

Airborne 

ACL 

Allcwable  Cabin  Load 

AD 

Air  Defense  (Air  Force) 

ADA 

Air  Defense  Artillery 

ADC-S 

Assistant  Division  Ccmnander,  Support 

AHON 

Administration 

ADO 

Air  Defense  Officer 
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PFsm 


Air  Forces 


ALCE  Air  Landing  Control  Element 

ALCE  Airlift  Control  Element 

ALD  Air  Liaison  Officer 

ACe  Advanced  Operating  Base 

AP  Anti  Personnel 

APC  Armored  PerscHinel  Carrier 

APFSDS  Armored  Piercing,  Fin  Stabilized,  Discarding  Sabot 

ARFCR  Army  Forces 

ARSOF  Army  Special  Operations 

AS  Area  Security 

ASL  Authorized  Stockage  Level 

ASOC  Air  Support  Operations  Center 

ASP  Ammunition  Supply  Point 

ASPC  All  Source  Production  Center 

ASSIiT  Assault 

AT  Anti  Tank 

AEP  Ammunition  Transfer  Point 

AV  Audio-Visual 

AVIM  Aviation  Intermediate  Maintenance 

AVIM  Aviatim  Uhit  Maintenance 

AZ  Assault  Zcmie 

BAI  Battlefield  Air  Interdiction 
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Battlefield  Circulation  Control 


Battery  Ccaiputer  System 


Battlefield  Damage  Assessment  and  Repair 
Brigade 

Bradley  Fitting  Vdiicle,  M-2 


Battalion 


Battlefield  (^»rating  Systems 
Battle  Position 
Brigade  Support  Area 


C2 

C^SRS 


CBPSR 


Ocrmand  and  Control 

Canmand  and  Control  Strength  Reporting  System 

Oonmand,  Control,  and  Ocrmunications 

Collection  and  Jamming 

Ccsnmunications  and  Electronics 

Civil  Affairs 

Close  Air  Support 

Consolidated  Brigade  Personnel  Status  Report 


Cotibat  Control  Team 


Container  Deployment  System 
Clothing  Dcchange  and  Bath 
Covering  Force  Area 
Cavalry  Fighting  Vehicle,  M-3 
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cr 

Ccunter  Intelligence 

CIA 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 

dD 

Criminal  Investigation  Division 

CINC 

Ccmmander  in  Chief 

CJCS 

Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

C«D 

Ccninand 

CO 

Ccnpany 

OdiT 

Combat  Observation  Lasing  Team 

OCMAFPQR 

Ccmmander,  Air  Forces 

CCMALF 

Ocnmander,  Air  landing  Force 

OCNUS 

Continental  Uhited  States 

C06OCM 

Corps  Sij^port  Command 

CP 

Command  Post 

CH© 

Copperhead 

CS 

Combat  Support 

CSAR 

Combat  Search  and  Fescue 

CSS 

Combat  Service  Support 

CVC 

Combat  Vehicle  Crewman 

DA 

Direct  Action 

DAO 

Division  Anmaniticai  Office 

DBXN 

Decontamination 

DU) 

Deliberate  Deccaitaniinaticai  Operations 

DF 

Direction  Finding 
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mi 

Elisaiy  Prisoner  of  War 

E5M 

Eaectxonic  Warfare  Si:?3port  Measures 

EEAC 

EJilisted  Termina],  Attack  Controller 

m 

Electronic  warfare 

Fh 

Field  Artillery 

EAAR 

Forward  Area  Alerting  Radar 

FUSP 

Forward  Area  Refueling  Point 

EASCAM 

Family  of  Scatterable  Mines 

EASOO 

Forward  Arwa  Si:?port  Coordinaticai  Office 

EAST 

Forward  Area  Seaport  Team 

ETC 

Fire  Direction  Center 

EEBA 

Forward  E)dge  of  the  Battle  Area 

EID 

Foreign  Internal  Defense 

FIST 

Fire  Si^port  Team 

EIST-V 

Fire  Support  Team  Vehicle 

FLOT 

Frcsit  Line  of  CXm  Troops 

EM 

Frequency  Modulaticn 

PO 

Forward  Observer 

PCB 

Forward  Operating  Base 

FEE 

final  Protective  Fires 

FSB 

Forward  Staging  Base 

FSB 

Forward  Support  Battalion 

FSOCXSaD 

Fire  Sufport  Coordinator 
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FSE  Fire  Sv^jport  Element 

FSO  Fire  Support  Officer 

G-VUD  Ground/Vehicle  Laser  locator  Designator 

GRKEE  Graves  Registration 

GS  General  Support 

GSR  Geneiral  Si^port  Reinforcing 

GSR  Ground  Surveillance  Radar 


HAHO 

HALO 

HD 

HE 

HEAT 

HEP 

HET 

HHC 

HHSB 

HIC 

HIMAD 

ra^wv 

HN 

HSS 

HMENT 


Ki(^  Altitude,  Hi^  Cpening 

Hi^  Altitude,  Lew  C^Dening 

Heavy  Drop 

Hi^  Eiqjlosive 

Hi^  Explosive  Anti  Tank 

Hi^  Explosive  Plastic 

Heavy  Equipment  Transporter 

Headquarters, and  Headquarters  Caipany 

Headquarters,  Headquarters  and  Service  Battery 

High  Intensity  Cxjnflict 

High  and  Medium  Altitude  Air  Defense 

Hi^  Mobility  Multipurpose  Wheeled  Vehicle 

Host  Nation 

Health  Services  Support 
Human  Intelligence 
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HVY 

IDAD 

nw 

lENSE 

IFF 

INTEL 

IPS 

ISB 

nv 

J-SEAD 

J-SAK 

JAAT 

JAOC 

JFC 

JSQA 

JSCfTF 

JTF 

JU5MAG 

lAPES 

LAW 

Lie 


Heavy 

Internal  Defense  and  Develc^stent 

Intelligence  and  Electrcriic  Warfare 

Intelligence  and  Electrcnic  Warfare  Sepport  Elenent 

Identify  Friend  or  Foe 

Intelligence 

Intelligence  Pr^iaration  of  the  Battlefield 
Intermediate  Staging  Base 
Inproved  TCW  Vehicle 


Joint  Suppression  of  Enemy  Air  Defenses 

Joint  Second  Echelon  Attack 

Joint  Air  Attack  Team 

Joint  Airborne  Oomnsjnicatians  CSenter 

Joint  Force  Oannander 

Joint  ^secieil  Cperaticais  Area 

Joint  Sp^ial  OperatioTS  Task  Force 

Joint  "Kisk  Fcjroe 

Joint  mitei  States  Military  Assistance  Group 

Lew  Altitude  Paraciiutte  Esctracticai  System 
Li<^t  Antitank  Weapon 
Lew  Intensity  Conflict 
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UD 

Li^t  Infantry  Divisicn 

LLVI 

Law  Level  Voice  Interc^Jt 

120 

Ldaiscn  Officer 

IDC 

Line  of  Caromication 

LX 

Logistics 

LXPAC 

Logistics  Package 

IBP 

Logistics  Release  Point 

Long  Range  Surveillance 

Long  Range  Surveillance  DetacSxment 

IRSU 

Long  Range  Surveillance  Ufdt 

Line  Replaceable  Units 

LT 

Lii^t 

LTD 

laser  Target  Designator 

LZ 

landing  Zone 

MAC 

Military  Airlift  Oocsiand 

MATCR 

Marine  Forces 

MANPAD 

Man  portable  Air  Defense 

MBA 

Main  Battle  Area 

MX 

Movement  Control  Office 

MECH 

Mechanized 

METT-T 

MissiOTi,  Enemy,  Trocps,  Terrain, 

and  Time 

METT-T-P 

Mission,  Eheray,  Troops,  Terrain, 

Time,  and  Politics 

MIC 

Mid  Intensity  Conflict 

mz 

Movonent  Control  Center 

WR 

Motorized  Rifle  Regiment 

K3A06 

Maneuver  Oriented  Aiananiticn  Distributicn  System 

MDG-C 

Maxinum  on  the  Ground  Ce^pability 

M3OT 

Military  qperatiais  in  Unhan  Tericdn 

MP 

Military  Police 

MPAD 

Mobile  Public  Affairs  Detachment 

MPCH 

Multipurpose  Li^t  Helicopter 

MRS 

Motorized  Rifle  Battalion 

MRC 

Motorized  Rifle  Company 

MRS 

Meal,  Ready  to  Eat 

MSB 

Ifeiin  Support  Battalicn 

»QR 

Main  Supply  Route 

MET 

Maintenance  Support  Team 

MTF 

Medical  Treatment  Facility 

MIT 

Mctoile  Training  Team 

Named  Area  of  Interest 

NAVFm 

Navy  Forces 

nk: 

Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical 

MCA 

National  Command  Authority 

MED 

Ncncombatant  Evacuation  Cperations 

O&I 

(peraticns  ard  Intelligence 
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C»  Order  of  Battle 

OPOCN  Operational  Control 

OPLAN  Operations  Plan 

OPS  OperatioTs 

CPSBC  Operations  Security 

CRF  Operational  Readiness  Float 


PAD  Public  Affairs  Detachment 

PAT  Public  Affairs  Team 

PIR  Priority  Intelligence  Requirements 

m  Provost  Marshall 

POC  Platoon  Operations  Center 

PSC  PerscaTnel  Services  Company 

PSYOP  Psychological  C^jeraticns 

PM  Prisoner  of  War 

PZ  Pickup  zone 


CPF  Quick  Reaction  Force 

QSS  Quick  Service  Support 


R  Reinforcing 

^  R&S  Reconnaissance  and  Surveillance 

REMAB  Remote  Marshalling  Base 

>  RFA  Restrictive  Fire  Area 
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Pules  of  ESngagement 

Eeccainaissance, .  Surveillance,  e»nd  'Korget  Acquisition 


PDE 

RSm 

SAO 

SF 

SPGA 

SPCB 

SFODA 

SKJCe 

SPODC 

SHCPAD 

SIGINT 

SJA 

SO 

SQA 

soc 

SOCTE 

SOF 

SOFA 

SOI 

SOP 

SOSAR 

SP 

SP 


Security  Assistance  Organizaticm 
^}ecial  Forces 

^jecial  Forces  Group,  Airborne 
Special  Forces  Operating  Base 
^jecial  Forces  Operations  Detadmient  "A" 
^5ecial  Forces  Operaticais  Detachment  "B” 
^seciaJL  Forces  Operations  Detac±ment  "C” 

Short  Range  Air  Defense 
Signal  Intelligence 
Steif  f  Judge  Advocate 
Special  Operations 
^jecial  Operations  Aviaticai 
^jecial  Operaticns  Coanand 

^secicil  Cperations  Coanand  and  Control  Element 
Special  Cperations  Forces 
Scpport  Cperations  Team  -"A" 

Signal  Operating  Instructions 
Standard  Cperating  Procedure 
Sp«:icLl  Operation  Searcdi  and  Rescue 
Self  Prcpelled 
Strong  Point 
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SR 

Special  Reconnaissance 

SVC 

Service 

TA 

Theater  Army 

TAB 

Target  Aojuisiticn  Battery 

TAC  CP 

TacticcLL  Command  Post 

TAC  CP 

Tactical  Command  Post 

TACCS 

Tactical  Air  Ccnmand  and  Control  Specialists 

TACP 

Tactical  Air  Control  Party 

TACSAT 

Tactical  Satellite 

TAD 

Target  Aojuisition  Detachment 

TAI 

Targeted  Area  of  Interest 

TAK) 

Tactical  Air  Liaison  Officer 

TARN 

Tactical  Air  Request  Net 

TB 

Tank  Battalion 

TCP 

Tacticcil  Conbat  Force 

TF 

Task  Force 

TM 

Team 

TMT 

Transportation  Motor  Transport 

TOC 

Thctical  (^Derations  Center 

TOT 

Time  on  Target 

TOT 

Tima  over  Target  (Air  Force) 

TPU 

Tcink  and  Punp  Unit 

TRP 

Target  Reference  Point 
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TRADOC 


UUCP 

IMT 

USA 

USAF 

USdNCSOC 

USMC 

USN 

UW 

VEESS 

VFllftU 

KSRO 


Uhited  States  Anny  Training  and  Doctrine  Occsnand 

Uhit  Maintenance  Collection  Point 
Uhit  Ministry  Team 
Uhited  States  Army 
Uhited  States  Air  Force 

Uhited  States  Conmander  in  Chief,  Special  C^erations  Ccstsnand 
Uhited  States  Marine  Corps 
Uhited  States  Navy 
Unconventional  Warfare 


Vehicle  Engine  Exhaust  Smoke  System 
Variable  Format  Message  Entry  Device 

WeapoTS  Systan  R^laoement  Operations 
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APPENDIX  D 


RETEE^ENCE  PUBLrCAnC3NS 

A.  GENERAL:  Eeferences  contained  in  this  c^:pendix  include  publications 
used  in  the  preparation  of  this  manual.  Also  included  are  publications 
related  to  Joint  Task  Force  Contingency  Cperatons.  Eue  to  administrative 
parcislems  in  military  publication  management,  sane  dates  of  publication  are 
not  available.  Changes  to  publications  are  annotated  with  only  the  number 
and  date  of  the  nost  current  change. 

B.  JOINT  SERVICE  PUBLICATIONS: 

AFSC  Pub  1  Joint  Staff  Officers  Guide,  Jul  88. 

DOD  Dir  5105.35  Responsibilities  of  Unified,  and  Specified  Conmands 

in  Public  Affairs  Matters,  Apr  88. 

DOD  Dir  5122.8  Utee  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public  Affairs 

Purposes. 

DOD  Dir  5240.2  Department  of  Defense  Counter-Intelligence,  with 

DOD  Instruction,  Apr  88. 

DOD  Instr  5410.15  Delineation  of  DOD  Audio  Visual  Public  Affairs 

Responsibilities  and  Policies. 

DOD  Instr  5435.2  Delegation  of  Authority  to  Approve  Travel  in  the 

Itee  of  Military  Carriers  for  Defense  Public 
Affairs  Purposes. 

JCS  MOP  95  Electronic  Warfare. 

JCS  MOP  116  Military  Deception. 

JCS  Pub  0-2  Uhified  Action  Armed  Forces  (UNAAF) ,  Dec  86. 


JCS  Pub  1-02 


D^artment  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and 
Associated  Terms,  Dec  89. 

JCS  Pub  1-03  Joint  P^arting  Structure  (JPS) ,  Jun  77. 

JCS  Pub  1-03.16  JRS,  Joint  operaticyjs  P{lanning  System,  Apr  77. 

JCS  Pub  1-03.20  JRS,  Joint  D^loyment  System  (JDS),  Jun  87. 

JCS  Pub  3-01.2  Joint  Doctrine  for  Theater  Counterair  Operations, 

Apr  86. 

JCS  Pub  3-01.3  Joint  Doctrine  for  Air  Defense  from  Overseas  Land 

Areas,  May  64. 

JCS  Pub  3-05  Doctrine  for  Joint  Special  Operations,  Jan  86. 

JCS  Pub  3-06  Doctrine  for  Joint  Riverine  Operations,  Jul  81. 

JCS  Pub  3-13  Comnand,  Control,  Cantnonications  Countermeasures, 

Sep  87. 

JCS  Pub  3-51  Doctrine  for  SIGINT  and  Electronic  Warfare  Support 

Measures,  Support  to  Joint  Military  Operations, 

Jan  79. 

JCS  Pub  3-51.1  Electrcxaic  Warfare  Procedures  for  Joint  Tactical 

Operations,  Dec  86. 

JCS  Pub  3-53  Joint  Doctrine  for  Psychological  Operations,  Feb 

87. 

JCS  Pub  3-54  Joint  Doctrine  for  Operations  Security,  May  90. 

JCS  Pub  3-56  Tactical  Consnand  and  Control  Procedures  for  Joint 

Operations,  May  87. 

JCS  Pub  3-56.24  Tactical  Cannand  and  Control  Planning  Guidance  and 

Procedures  fore  Joint  C^)erations  and  Jiont 
Interface  C^jerational  Prcxedures,  Aug  86. 

JCS  Pub  4  Doctrine  for  Logistical  Support  of  Joint 

Cperations,  S^  90. 

JCS  Pub  4-01  Joint  Logistics  Policy  and  Guidance,  Sep  83. 

JCS  Pub  4-04.1  Mobility  System  Policies,  Procedures  and 

Considerations,  Sep  83. 
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JCS  Pub  6-01  Tac±iccLL  Qaimand  and  Control,  and  Coninunications 

Systems  Standards,  May  87. 

JCS  Pub  6-02  Doctrine  for  Joint  Tactical  Ccsnmunications 

Planning  Guide  (TACOCM  Guide) ,  Apr  68 . 

JCS  Pub  6-03  Worldv/ide  Military  Ccramand  and  Control  System 

Standards  (VWECS) ,  Feb  78. 

JCS  Pub  6-03.11  Management  Procedures  for  the  Vforldwide  Military 

Caimand  and  Control  System  Standards  (WWMCCS) ,  May 
87. 

JCS  Pub  6-04  Joint  US  Message  Text  Formatting  Procedures,  Dec 

87. 

JCS  Pub  6-05  Joint  Canraunications  Systems,  Jun  86. 

JCS  SM  103-84  Counterintelligence  Responsibilities. 

JCS  SM  362-84  Joint  Operaticais  Planning  System  (JDPS) , 

Deliberate  Planning  Procedures. 

JCS  SM  423-86  Peacetime  Rules  of  Engagement  for  US  Forces. 

JCS  SM  502-85  Joint  C^jerations  Planning  System  (JOPS) ,  Crisis 

Action  System. 


C.  MUinSERVICE  PUBLICATICX^S: 


i 


FM  10-63/AFM  143-3/  Handling  of  Deceased  Personnel  in  Iheaters 
FMFM  4-8  of  Operations,  Feb  86. 

FM  20-12/AFM  75-6/  Doctrine  for  Aitphibious  Embar]<ation,  Jun  87. 

NWP  22-6/LFM  03 

FM  31-11/AIM  2-53/  Doctrine  for  An^±iibious  Operations,  Aug  67  with  C5 

NWP  22/LFM  01  (Sep  88) . 

FM  34-81/AFM  105-4  Weather  Support  for  Army  Tactical  Cpjerations,  Aug 

89. 

FM  55-12/FMFM  4-6  Movements  of  Uhits  in  Air  Force  Aircraft,  Sep  78. 

FM  100-27/AFM  2-50  Doctrine  for  Joint  Airborne  and  Tactical  Airlift 

(^Derations,  Jan  85  with  Cl  (Mar  85) . 
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BM  100-42/AFM  2-14 


FM  100-43/AFM  2-54/, 
LFM  02 

IM  100-48/MM  1-3/ 
NWP  17/LFM  04 

MACP  105-3/TRADOC 
Pam  525—21, 

TACP  50-20/11^^000 
Pam  525-16, 

TACP  50-27/TRMXX: 
Pam  525-43, 


TACP  50-36/TRAD0C 
Pam  34-4, 

TACP  50-36/tJSAFEP 
50-9/TRAD0C  Pam 
34-2/IANrFIir  TIP 
-2/MaDEOCXi  6-2C 

D. 

ARTEP  45-413-10-MEP 
ARTEP  45-500-10-MrP 

m  1-100 

FM  1-103 

FM  3-5 
FM  3-50 
FM  3-100 
FM  5-100 
FM  6-20 


Airspace  Management  in  an  Area  of  Operation,  Nov 
76. 

Doctrine  for  landing  Ftoroe  Operaticns,  Oct  87. 


Doctrine  and  Procedures  for  Airspace  Control  in 
the  Ocmhat  Zens,  Nov  86. 

Joint  Operational  Oonc^jt  for  Weather  and 
Flivironroerrtal  Support  to  Amy  Operations. 

Joint  Operational  Concept  Joint  Attack  of  the 
Second  Echelon  ( JSAK) . 

Joint  OperatianaQ.  Concept  and  Procedures  for 
Coordinaticn  of  Employment  of  Air-Delivered  Mines 
(J-^CENES) . 

AKACS  -  Amy  Contingency  Voice  Operating 
Procedures. 

Joint  Application  of  Firepewer  (J-FTRE)  Reference 
Guide. 


UNITED  STATES  ARMY  PUBUCATICNS; 

Mobile  Public  Affairs  Detachment,  Feb  89. 

Public  Affairs  Team,  Feb  89. 

Oombat  Aviation  Operations,  Feb  89. 

Airspace  Management  and  Amy  Air  Traffic  in  a 
Combat  Zam,  Dec  81. 

NBC  Decentamination,  Jun  85. 

Deliberate  Smeike  Qserations,  Jul  84. 

NBC  eperations,  35. 

Fhgineer  Cesnbat  Operations,  Nov  88. 

Fire  Si:pport  in  the  Air  -  Land  Battle,  May  88. 
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FM  6-20-10 
FM  6-20-30 

FM  6-20-40 

FM  6  /,0-50 

FM  6-10 
FM  6-40 
FM  7-7 
FM  7  -8 

FM  7-10 

FM  7-20 
FM  7-30 

FM  7-70 
FM  7-71 
FM  7-72 
FM  7-85 
FM  8-10 

FM  8-10-1 

FM  8-10-6 

FM  8-20 

FM  8-21 


The  Targeting  Process,  Mar  90. 

Fire  Support  for  Corps  and  Division  C^Krations, 
Oct  89. 

Fire  Support  fear  Brigade  C^^eratians  (Heavy) ,  Jan 
90. 

Fire  Support  for  Brigade  Operations  (Light) ,  Jan 
90. 

Observed  Fire  Procedures,  JUn  85. 

Field  Artillery  Gunnery,  Dec  84. 

The  Mecdianized  Infantry  Platoon  and  Squad,  Mar  85 

The  Infantry  Platoon  and  Squad  (Infantry, 
Airborne,  Air  AssaiHt,  Ranger) ,  [)ec  80. 

The  Infantry  Rifle  Canpany  (Airtome,  Air  Assault 
and  Ranger) ,  Jan  82. 

The  Infantry  Battalion,  Dec  84. 

Infantry,  Airborne,  and  Air  Assault  Brigade 
Operations,  Apr  81. 

Li^t  Infantry  Squad/  Platoon,  Sep  86. 

Li^t  Infantry  Carpany,  Axjg  87. 

Lii^t  Infantry  Battalion,  Mar  87. 

Ranger  Unit  Operations,  Jun  87. 

Headth  Seirvice  Support  in  a  Theater  of  Operation, 
Oct  78. 

Heailth  Service  Support  in  Divisions,  S^>arate 
Brigades,  and  Armoresd  Cavalry  Regiments,  Feb  79. 

Mediccil  Evacuation  in  a  Theater  of  C^^eration,  Nov 
82. 

Health  Service  Support  in  a  Cembat  Zone,  May  83. 

Health  Service  Support  in  a  Caimunications  Zone, 
Nov  84. 
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FM  8-35 
FM  8-42 

FM  8-55 
FM  9-6 

FM  10-24 
FM  10-52 
FM  10-60 

FM  10-67 

FM  10-280 

FM  11-23 
FM  12-3-1 

FM  12-3-2 

FM  12-3-4 

FM  12-6 
FM  14-6 

FM  14-7 
FM  16-5 

FM  17-50-1 
FM  17-95 


F^racuation  of  the  Sick  and  Vibunded,  Dec  83. 

Medical  Operations  in  Low  Intensity  Coiflict, 

90. 

Planning  for  Health  Service  Si^port,  Feb  85. 

Ansrauniticai  Service  in  the  Theater  of  Operation, 

Sep  89. 

Ration  Distrtbuticai  Operations,  May  83. 

Field  Water  Supply,  Feb  85. 

Subsistence  Si:pply  and  Managonent  in  Theaters  of 
Operations,  Dec  80  with  CL  (Aug  81) . 

Petrolem  Si:pply  in  Theater  of  Operations,  Feb  83 
with  CL  (Oct  83) . 

Field  laundry  Clothing  Escdhange  and  Bath 
Operations,  Oct  86. 

Theater  Ocnnamicaticais  Command,  Nov  82. 

S^arate  Conpany  and  Battalion  Level  Personnel  and 
Administrative  Doctrine,  Jul  87. 

Divisicai/  Separate  Brigade  Personnel  and 
Administrative  Doctrine.  Aiig  87 

Echelons  Above  Corps  (EAC)  Personnel  and 
ASministrative  Doctrine.  Jun  87 

Personnel  Doctrine,  Aug  89. 

COTitrolled  FinarKS  Service  in  Theaters  of 
Operations,  Sep  81. 

Finance  Operaticns,  Oct  89. 

The  Chaplcdn  and  Ch^l2Lin  Assistant  in  Combat 
Operations,  Dec  84. 

Attack  Helicopter  Cperations,  May  83. 

Cavalry  (Operations,  Feb  86. 

Military  Police  aipport  for  the  Air  -  Land  Battle, 
May  88. 


FM  19-1 


PM  19-40 

PM  21-10 
PM  21-10-1 
PM  21-11 
PM  21-60 
PM  24-1 
PM  24-18 

PM  27-1 
PM  27-10 
PM  29-51 

PM  29-147 

PM  31-12 

PM  31-20 
PM  31-24 

PM  31-71 
PM  33-1 
PM  34-1 

PM  34-25 

PM  34-60 
PM  34-60A 
PM  34-130 


PlTemy  Priscaiers  of  War,  Civilian  Detainees,  and 
Detained  PersoTS,  Feb  76. 

Field  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Nov  88. 

Uhit  Field  Sajiitation  Team,  Oct.  89. 

First  Aid  for  Soldiers,  Oct  88  with  Cl  (Aug  89) . 

Visucil  Signals,  Sep  87. 

Canbat  Ccaiinunic:ations,  Sep  85. 

TacticcLL  Single  -  Channel  Radio  Canmunications 
Techniques,  Sep  87. 

Legal  Guide  for  Canmanders,  Jun  87. 

law  of  Land  Warfare,  Jul  56  with  Cl  (Jul  76) . 

Divisicai  Supoly  and  Field  Service  Operations,  Ncjv 
84. 

Supply  and  Service  Ccsnpany,  Direct  Support,  Apr 
81. 

Army  Forces  in  Amphibious  Operations,  Mar  61  with 
d  (Jun  63) . 

Special  Forces  Cperaticns,  Sep  89. 

Doctrine  for  Special  Forces  Air  Operations,  Jan 
90. 

Northern  Operaticns,  Jun  71. 

Psychologic:al  Cperations,  Jul  87. 

Intelligence  and  Pdectronic  Warfare  Operations, 
JUl  87. 

Corps  Intelligence  and  Electronic  Warfare 
Operations,  Sep  87. 

Counterintelligence,  Aug  85. 

Counterintelligence  Operations,  Jun  89. 

Intelligence  Preparation  of  the  Battlefield,  May 
89. 
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PM  41-10 


EM  44-1 
PM  44-12 
PM  44-100 
PM  46-1 
PM  55-1 

PM  55-2 
PM  55-12 
PM  57-38 
PM  63-2 

PM  63-2-1 

PM  63-2-2 
PM  63-3 
PM  S3-4 

PM  63-20 
PM  71-1 
PM  71-2 

PM  71-3 
PM  71-100 

PM  71-101 

PM  71-123 


CLvU  Affadr  Qperaticxis,  Dk  85. 

US  Amy  Air  Defense  Artillery  E^^loyioent,  Dec  85. 
US  Aray  Air  Defense  Artillery  Material,  Jun  84. 

US  Amy  Air  Defense  Artillery  CJperations,  Nov  88. 
Public  Affadrs,  86. 

Amy  Tran^xDctaticn  Service  in  the  Theater  of 
Operations,  Nov  84. 

Division  Tran^xartation  Operaticns,  Jan  85. 

Movenent  of  Uhits  in  Air  Force  Aircraft,  Sep  78. 

Pathfinder  Operations,  Oct  6"  with  02  (Mar  73) . 

Division  Support  Coranard,  Ansorei  and  Msdianized 
Infantry  Divisions,  Nov  83. 

Division  Support  Oamard,  Airtxame,  Air  Assault, 
and  Lii^t  Infantry  Divisions,  Etec  84. 

Corbat  Service  Support  Operations,  Oct  85. 

Corps  Support  OporaticaTS,  Oct  83. 

Oanbat  Service  Sipport  Operations,  Theater  Amy 
Area  Ocoanand,  S^  84. 

Forward  Support  Battalion,  May  85. 

Ttaik  and  Pfedianizei  Infantry  Occpany  Team,  Nov  88. 

Tank  and  Mechanized  Infcuitry  Battalion  Task  Force, 
Sep  88. 

Armored  and  Madianized  Infantry  Brigade,  May  88. 

Armored  and  Ifedianized  Division  Operations,  Jun 
90. 

Infantry,  Airborne,  and  Air  Assault  Division 
Operations,  Mar  80. 

Tactics,  lechr agues,  and  Procedures  for  Ccmbinei 
Arms,  Heavy,  Nov  89. 
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FM  90-2 


EM  90-3 
FM  90-4 
FM  90-5 
FM  90-6 
FM  90-8 
FM  90-10 

FM  90-12 
FM  90-13 
FM  90-14 
FM  100-2-1 
FM  100-2-2 

FM  100-2-3 
FM  100-5 
FM  100-7 
FM  100-10 
FM  100-15 
FM  100-16 

FM  100-20 

FM  100-25 

FM  100-26 
FM  100-103 


Battlefield  Decepticsi,  Oct  88. 

Desert  Operations,  Aug  77. 

Air  Assault  Operaticrs,  Mar  87. 

Jungle  Operations,  Aug  82. 

Mountain  Operations,  Jan  80. 

Counterguerrilla  Operations,  Aug  86. 

Military  Operations  in  Urbanized  Terrain  (MXJT) , 
Aug  79. 

Base  Defense,  Oct  89. 

River  Citjssing  Operations,  Nov  78. 

Rear  Battle,  Jun  85. 

Soviet  Amy  OperaticaTS  and  Tactics,  Jul  84. 

Soviet  Amy  ^)ecialized  VJarfare  and  Rear  Area 
Support,  JUl  84. 

Soviet  Amy  Organization  and  Equipment,  Jul  84. 

Operations,  May  86. 

larger  Uhit  OperatioTS  (TBP) . 

Ooobat  Service  Seaport,  Feb  88. 

Corps  Operations,  Sep  89. 

Support  C^3eraticns:  Ecbelons  above  Corps  (EAC) , 
Apr  85. 

Military  Operations  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict,  Dec 
90. 

Doctrine  for  Amy  Special  C^jerations  Forces  (SF, 
Rangers,  CA,  PSYOP,  SQA) ,  Oct  90. 

The  Amy  Air  -  Ground  System,  Mar  73. 

Amy  Airspace  Ccranand  and  Control  in  a  Combat 
Zone,  Oct  87. 


FM  101-5 
FM  101-5-1 

E. 

AFM  2-1 

AFM  2-6 
AFM  2-7 

AFM  2-8 
AFM  2-12 

AFP  110-31 
AFP  200-17 
AFM  55-9 

TACR  55-45 

TACR  55-46 

F. 

NWP  0 
NWP  1 
NWP  2 
NWP  4 
NWP  6 


Staff  Or^tnizaticn  and  Operations,  May  90. 
Operational  Terns  and  Symbols,  Oot  85. 


UJITEri  STATES  AIR  PCRCE  PIBIICATICNS; 


Tactical  Air  Operations  -  Counter  Air,  Close  Air  ^ 

Sc^jport,  and  Air  Interdiction,  Kay  69. 

Tacticad  Air  Operations  -  Recamaissance,  Feb  66. 

Tactical  Air  Operations  -  The  Tacticail  Air  Caitrol  * 

Systan  (TAOS),  Feb  79. 

Electrcsuc  Octnbat  (EC)  Operations,  Jun  87. 

Tactical  Air  Operations  -  Airspace  Control  in  the 
Combat  Area,  Aug  88. 

International  Law  of  Armai  Conflict,  Nov  76. 

An  Introduction  to  Air  Force  Targeting,  Jun  89. 

Responsibilities  for  Tacticail  Air  Control  Parties, 

Jun  86. 

Tfeurtical  Air  Force  Headquarters  and  the  Tactical 
Air  Control  Center,  Jan  88. 

The  Tactical  Air  Ccaitrol  Sistem  (TAGS)  -  Air 
Si^jport  Operations  Centers  (ASOC)  Tacticad  Air 
Control  Control  Parties  (TACP) ,  Sep  88. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  PUBUCATICNS; 


Naval  Warfare  Documentation  Guide,  Jan  90. 

Strategic  Conc^jts  of  the  US  Navy.  i 

Organization  of  the  US  Navy. 

Bcisic  OperatioTcd  Ccnammications  Doctrine,  Sep  89.  ^ 

C^«rationcd  Medical  and  Dental  Sijpport. 


EHIO 


NWP  8 


Connand  and  Caitrol. 


NWP  9 


NWP  10-1 


The  Oaananders  Handlxxdc  on  the  Law  of  Naval 
Warfaire. 

Occposite  Warfare  Cccmanders  Manual,  Jun  85. 


NWP  10-1-12  (Rev  A) 


Maritime  Resorting  System. 


NWP  10-1-12  (Series)  Joint  R^»rting  Systan. 


NWP  10-1-30 


NWP  10-1-40 


NWP  10-1-41 


NWP  10-2 


NWP  11 


NWP  11-1 


NWP  11-2 


NWP  11-3 


NWP  11-4 


Direct  Support  to  the  Battle  Group. 

Electrmic  Warfare  Coordination,  Jun  86. 

Navy  Operational  Dec^jticn,  Mar  89. 

Strike  C^5eraticns  Against  Land  Targets. 

Naval  C^jeraticnal  Planning,  S^  87. 

Characteristics  and  Capabilities  of  US  Navy 
Combatant  Ships,  Oct  79. 

Characteristics  and  Capabilities  of  US  Navy 
Auxiliaries  and  MSC  Ships,  Oct  79. 

Characteristics  and  Capabilities  of  US  Na'/y 
Aircraft,  Oct  79. 

Characteristics  and  Capabilities  of  US  Navy 
Weapons,  Sensors,  and  Corsnunications  Systems,  Oct 
79. 


NWP  12-4 


Soviet  Ocean  Surveillance  Threat. 


NWP  19 


National  Search  emd  Rescue  Manual. 


NWP  19-2 


Combat  Search  and  Rescue  Procedures. 


NWP  22-1 


QE^aVINST  3100. 6E 


OFNAVINST  3070. lA 


OPNAVINST  S3420.1 


OTNAVINST  S3490.1D 


The  Anphibious  Task  Force  Plan. 
^)ecial  Incident  Reporting,  May  89. 
Operaticxial  Security,  Jun  85. 
Psychological  C^^erations. 

Military  Deception,  Mar  82. 
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OFNAVINST  S3490.1E 


Military  Des^jtion,  Mar  82. 


G. 


UNITED  STATES  MARINE  (XRPS  PUBLI<3TIC»JS: 


FMTM  0 

1 
4 

4- 16 

5- 1 

5-8 
7-6 
CH  2-1 
CH  6-1 


Marine  Ocaris  Dicticnary  and  Glossary  of 
Afcbreviaticais  and  Acnxiyins. 

Warfi^ting 

Ccmhat  Service  Support  Operations,  Jan  87. 

Joint  Manual  for  Civil  Affairs. 

Marine  Aviation  Oanbat  Elements  (ACE)  Operations, 
Aug  79. 

Control  of  Aircraft  and  Missiles. 

Maritime  Prepositicring  Force  (MPF)  Operaticns. 
Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Force  Organization,  Mar  87. 
Ground  Ocmbat  Operations,  Jan  88. 
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